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MORAVIAN MISSIONARI 
need your help during 1950 


This Oldest Protestant Missionary Church was the 
@ First to the Jews- - - 1736 
@ First to send out Medical Missionaries - 1747 
@ First to work among Lepers’ - - - 1818 
and for over 200 years has toiled against great obstacles to extend 
Kingdom of God. 
= = ave always chosen the darkest places of the earth as their fields 
abour ; 
@ They were the heralds of the Reformation; 
@ They inspired the eighteenth-century revival; 
@ They continue to set a high standard of sacrificial service; but 
@ They need extra support. 


The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Horace E. Lindsey, will gratefully acknowl 
your gift. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSION 


The Kennedy Schoo! of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the W. 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches’. 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in th 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning) 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for th 
imparte.tion of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate stud} 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and th 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan. Lati| 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartion 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Serninary, and the Hartford Schoo 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogica 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology, and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library’ 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President, 
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Booker T. Washington Dr. Aggrey Ambassador for Africa 
by BASIL MATTHEWS by WILLIAM M. MACARTNEY 
The first full authoritative biography of Aggrey was described as ‘the finest 
the great Negro educator and inter-racial interpreter which the present century has 
interpreter, based upon prolonged first- produced of the white man to the black, of 
hand research. The author is peculiarly the black man to the white.’ 
qualified to estimate the lasting significance here makes vivid reading. 
of Booker Washington’s life and the light portrait. 
it throws upon the crucial problems of 
to-day. Illustrated. 18s net 


His story 
With frontispiece 
5s net 


His Servants the Prophets 


Our Faith by EMIL BRUNNER Oy Sa Ws Sa 
‘Offers a study of the character and 
A lucid statement of the great mysteries teaching of the prophets, and shows how 
and the solid facts of Christian faith, the full development of revelation is reached 
which can serve as a simple introduction only in Christ. .. . Mr. Heaton writes 
to Professor Brunner’s theology. 7s 6d net brilliantly, and at times reaches’ great 
heights.’—Spectator. 7s 6d net 

The Doctor’s Profession WLS eee 
edited by DANIEL Jenkins Christianity and the Modern 
The fruit of study and discussion by a W orld V eu by H. A. HODGES 
group of doctors from different Christian “We have waited long for such a critique 
traditions including the Roman Catholic. which takes account of the profound 
The whole range of a doctor’s training and change in the mode, and even in the 
activities is set in the framework of the structure, of western man’s thinking and 
question, How may a doctor best express general sensibility in the last hundred 
his Christian faith in his work? 4s 6d net years.’-— Theology. 2s 6d net 
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Moopy Monto y 50 yg, 


The world’s leading evangelical 

magazine—Moody Monthly is read 

each month by more than 150,000 

people in America and 50 foreign lands. An 
interdenominational publication of Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, Moody Monthly brings its readers 
outstanding Christian highlights; NEWS REPORT 
—a unique presentation of world-wide Christian news; 
ARTICLES BY EVANGELICAL LEADERS— including 
sermons and addresses by men of international eminence ; 
latest news with comment on WORLD-WIDE MISSIONS. 
Also such departments as ‘Answering Your Questions,’ 
‘International Sunday School Lessons,’ ‘New Books,’ 
“Sermon Outlines,’ and fascinating stories of missionary 
pioneer work. Join the many thousands who are reading 
Moody Monthly. Yearly subscriptions rate outside of United 
States is $3.50, which includes postage. A feast of good 
reading, plus many unusual articles, are being planned for the 
fiftieth year of the magazine. You can’t afford to miss these 
special issues! Send your subscription NOW, plus remit- 
tance (international money order equivalent to U.S. funds) to: 


MOODY MONTHLY 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE = CHICAGO 10, ILL., U.S.A. 

























| The Upper Room 
| can reinforce 


your high resolve 
for 1950 


For a stronger devotional life in the New Year, 
resolve now to practice daily devotions more 
regularly, more sincerely than ever before: 

A never-failing stimulus as well as a helpful 
guide is yours in The Upper Room. Containing for each day of the year 
a suggested Scripture reading, a meditation contributed by an outstanding 
Christian leader, a brief prayer and thought for the day. The Upper Room 
will serve as your daily aid to mea ingful devoti 








Religious art covers now in full color. Individual subscriptions, two 
years to one address or two one-year subscriptions, $1.00. Ten or more 
copies of one issue to one address, 5 cents each. 


THE UPPER ROO 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. 























MISSIONARY STORIES 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


Christian Adventurers 
Missionary Adventurers 
5s. each (postage 4d.) 


Missionary Heroes in Many Lands 
4s. 6d. (postage 4d.) 


Attractively written stories for young people 
about such men and women as William Carey, 
Livingstone, John Williams, Mary Slessor, 
Grenfell, Chalmers and Albert Schweitzer; with 
many lively black-and-white illustrations. 


; Teachers will find 
: them useful as 
—~$ source books. 











Obtainable from the 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 





104-5 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 





The stories of many great men and women 
appear in the Eagle Omnibus Books 


EAGLE OMNIBUS 
BOOK No. 9 


This volume contains the following 
miniature biographies 

Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1865 

Sister Eva of Friedenshort, 1866-1930 

Frederick Booth-Tucker, 1854-1928 

Ruatoka of Papua, 1846-1903 


John Eliot of Massachusetts, 
1604-1690 
Thomas Coke, 1747-1814 


Price 2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 


Obtainable from 
Missionary Society Bookshops 
LONDON 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-4-5 and 8732 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 


The School provides instruction 
in most Asiatic and African 
languages and the cultures re- 
lating thereto in the following 
eight departments : 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 

Law 


Courses may be provided for the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Facilities are available for advanced 
research. 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


A Research Centre and Training School 
for workers among Muslims, with English 
and Urdu as Mediums of Instruction. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1950 will 
be given from May-August as follows: 


For N. India—In Landour, Mussoorie. 

For Pakistan—In Murree, Pakistan. 

For S. India —In Kodaikanal and in 
Bangalore. 


Winter courses ofjstudy in Aligarh will 
cover the field of Arabic:grammar, the 
use of theological terms, and assigned 
readings \in Muslim history, literature, 
and religious beliefs. 


vase 
Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges 
by special request. 
Address Secretary— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 

















CONGREGATIONALISM’S 
WORLD WITNESS 


THE DECISIVE DECADE 
By A. M. CHIRGWIN, M.A., D.D. 
(112 pages, 2-colour stiff cover) 

This is THE BOOK OF THE YEAR for the 50,000 
Friends and others. It is a graphic account of the present 
position of Christianity and of the outlook for the 
World Church to-day by one who has been at the heart 
of the world missionary movement during recent years. 
It is a book for everyone and is issued at a specially low 
price. 

Price 2s. 6d. (112 pages, 2-colour paper boards cover.) 


MODERN MISSIONS IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 
By J. W. BURTON, M.A., D.D. 

This is a timely book on an important mission field 
largely neglected in missionary writings. The writer 
is one of the foremost authorities on the Church and 
missionary work in the Pacific. For some years he was 
a missionary in Fiji and for many years he was General 
Secretary of the Overseas department of the Methodist 
Church of Australasia. He has served on several 
important religious and Government Committees. 
He was Chairman of the National Missionary Council 
of Australia and is a member of the South-West Pacific 
Commission. 

224 pages. Crown 8vo (cloth). Price 7s. 6d. 


THERE. BLOSSOMS RED 
By LEONARD HURST 
Mr. Hurst tells of his tour of Madagascar, and the deep 
impression made on him by the great need of the island, 
the people’s suffering through the late rebellion, and 
the warmth and liveliness of the Christian Church. 
The title is taken from lines in Matheson’s hymn, 
**O Love that wilt not let me go ’’— 
‘* From the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.’’ 
Price 2s. 6d. (2-colour paper boards cover.) 
Already Published in this Series : 
Brave New India 
China’s Hours 


To-morrow’s Men in Africa 


THE GATES OF HOPE 
By FLORENCE GIFFORD 
A book of gathered memories devoted to all who 


have made, and are making, the work of Jiaganj Hospital 
a true gateway to hope. 


Price 2s. 6d. (2-colour paper boards cover.) 


THESE AFRICAN COPPER MINERS 
By R. J. B. MOORE 

A moving appeal for justice for the defenceless peoples 
of Africa caught in the impact of modern mining industry. 
The author wrote this book during his last illness—he 
died of cancer while still a young man. It was the only 
way in which he felt he could still work for the African 
to whose service he had devoted his whole life. 
Price 6s. (cloth, 2-colour jacket.) 


Postage 3d. extra. 


THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


(Publishing Dept. of the London Missionary Society.) 


42 Broadway, LONDON, S.W.1 











THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


i eae articles in the Asiatic Revizw are written by 
trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revigsw. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr O. M. Green, 

- The Chinese Ambassador in London, The Bishop of Hong-kong, 
Wang Hsiao-Lai, Yun Chen and Mr Peter Hume. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Siam, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
E. W. Hutchinson, Miss Whittingham Jones, F. J. Goulding, 
Sir Geoffrey Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and André Surmer. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Vice- 
Admiral Helfrich. 








54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £] 


per issue (61st year of Publication.) Published Quarterly. per annum 


(January, April, July, October.) 
Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To East & West Ltp., 
3 VicrorIA STREET, Date. 





Lonpon, S.W.1. 


Please send ‘Tue Asiatic Revinw’ for Twelve Months, beginning 


with to. 








for which I enclose equivalent of £1 (One Pound sterling.) 
(Please write full name and address distinctly.) 
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TRAINING OF STUDENTS over 50,000 graduates have gone 


forth from this oldest and largest Bible School, with over 2,000 active 
missionaries on the field to-day. They serve in 89 countries for 
167 mission boards. Thousands more serve in home mission work. 
Soon Missionary Technical Specialists, skilled in aviation, radio 
communications and photography, will be serving missionaries and 
mission boards on a dozen foreign fronts. Moody is the only school 
offering this specialised training. 


GOSPEL FILMS Combating atheism and communism, these ‘reel? 
missionaries are active in the Chinese, French, Dutch, Mandarin, 
Swedish and Japanese languages. Soon to go forth in many others. 


COLPORTAGE Paper soldiers by the millions, in the form of tracts, 
gospel booklets and Scripture portions, are marching into many 
foreign lands. For the most part these are printed on the field. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Hundreds of missionaries, in 


many parts of the world, are studying through the Institute ‘ Mail 
Bag’ school. Foundation courses, advanced courses, and special 
courses are all specially designed for particular needs and for a 
closer walk with God through intelligent application of Scripture 
knowledge. Excellent for class study with native converts. 


For further information, address : 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


153 INSTITUTE PL. CHICAGO10, ILLINOIS U.S.A. 
‘For more than 60 Years a GROWING Testimony’ 








% ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS .. 2... «ee 


About 1500 different sorts of white ants are known, and 
most of them live mainly on cellulose— which means wood! 
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K wood treated with A wens *A 


UNIVERSAL-— Dip or brush for 
positive protection against White 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. 
Paint or polish over treated wood. 
No odour. No fire-risk. 


ECONOMICAL — Highly con- 
centrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and 
costs less. 


PERMANENT —Cannot wash- 
out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber 
and makes it fire-resistant. For 
permanent protection. 


Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd.  Midiean =_ 


* Erith, Kent, England. 
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BIBLE LESSON HANDBOOKS | AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


a | | THE CHURCH 


Notes on all Bible lessons for morning 
or afternoon Sunday Schools. 


Ist and 2nd Year Courses for Primary, 





Junior and Senior. A Symposium | 
| 
GOD MAKES HISTORY 3/6 Compiled by J. B. WATSON 
By HORACE CLEAVER, B.D. | Editor of “ The Witness” 
A book which will help the teacher or 
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WORLD CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK 


Editor : Kenneth G. Grubb, C.M.G. 
Associate Editor: E. J. Bingle, M.A. 


World Christian Handbook has been prepared under the 
auspices of a Committee on which are represented the 
World Council of Churches, the International Missionary 
Council and the World Dominion Press. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES 


With all its inevitable imperfections, the'Handbook is one of those few books 
which can be classed as indispensable to everyone who takes seriously the cause 
of Christ in the world. 

Bishop Stephen Neill in Ecumenical Review 


(Geneva) 


The best commendation of this admirable guide to the spiritual health of the 

world would be to quote passages from these surveys. One can say with 

confidence that this Handbook, properly used, should prove of much value. 
Dr. Nicol Macnicol in Expository Times (Aberdeen) 


Nevertheless, it would be difficult to find so much information about the 
churches in such short space, and this book should be in every reference library. 
G. L. Phelps in British Weekly (London) 


Ce livre a sa place dans tous les certres ou |’on veut pouvoir suivre ‘* l'état 
évangélique ’’ du monde actuel. 
Le Monde non Chrétien (Paris) 


So wurde dieses Handbuch nicht zu einem trockenen, wenn auch unent- 
behrlichen Nachschlagewerk . . . sondern der Leser erhalt in aller Kirze 
eine anschauliche Darstellung der besonderen Verhaltnisse. 

Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Zurich) 


The price of the Handbook is one guinea (postage 7d. 
additional) in Great Britain, where it may be obtained from 
World Dominion Press, Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay Park, London, 
N.1, and $7.50 in U.S.A., where it may be obtained from Friend- 
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are in great distress ... 


' An Important New Biography | ARMENIAN REFUGEES 


Y. Mrs. 
In the bitter cold of winter there will 
rat H 0 Ww a r d T a ¥ | 0 r be much suffering, especially amongst 
the children and the aged. 
| HER WEB OF TIME | The Children’s Home near Athens 
has already done much for group after 
group of boys and girls, giving them 
a chance of regaining health and 
strength in happy Christian 
surroundings. 

Now the old people need assistance. 
The missionaries visit these poor old 
' A mv Carmichael folk in their distress and while giving 
d. ? | them material aid, seek to bring them 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1949 


EW of the years in which the Editors of this Review have 
sought, in their annual surveys, to follow the Christian 
mission on its adventurous and often tortuous course can have 
offered such a revolutionized background as that against which the 
picture presents itself in 1949. In one country after another, auto- 
nomous, non-Christian states or régimes, established or impending, 
confront the Church with a new and stimulating relationship, a 
new challenge to demonstrate its universal character and purpose, a 
new opportunity, it may be, to present the reality of the Christian 
Faith in conditions which only Christian Faith can meet. 

It is a feature, moreover, of a precariously atomic age that 
people are none the less ironically preoccupied with material gain 
and prosperity. The work of the Christian mission therefore, the 
world over, stands out with all the more clarity for its freedom from 
materialist motives and for its values in the realm of the eternal. 
That, we believe, is the perspective in which we are justified in 
presenting the work of men and women who serve the cause of 
Christian evangelism, whether at home or abroad. 

To a number of them we are indebted for material which has 
greatly assisted us as we have set out to reveal one field of Christian 
activity te another, to afford a meeting-place for an exchange of 
experiences and, perhaps, for a confirmation of convictions and to 
assemble, as best we may, a picture of common Christian effort in 


the service of one Lord. 
3 
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THE FAR EAST 


JAPAN 


7. allied—which means virtually the American—occupation 

of Japan continues to provide the background against which 
the nation moves towards recovery. Indeed, while allowing for the 
fact that occupation by a foreign power, more especially when it 
shows no early prospect of coming to an end, must have its less 
acceptable side, Japanese public opinion appears increasingly to 
recognize that the occupation authorities, under the imaginative 
leadership of the Supreme Commander, have given the positive, 
constructive impetus required to the efforts of the Japanese people. 
Available reports agree in noting widespread appreciation inside 
Japan of what the occupation has set out to achieve, though there 
are signs of a lessening of confidence reflected in the marked opposi- 
tion to the possible signature of a peace treaty which would exclude 
Japan’s near neighbours, the Soviet Union and China. 

Difference of opinion persists as to the degree of democratization 
which the country has reached. It has shown itself with some clarity 
in the dissent apparent, in related allied circles, from the policy of 
greatly increasing Japanese self-government which the American 
authorities are now putting into effect. Latterly, moreover, proposals 
initiated by the occupation authorities for the control of each national 


university by a board of thirteen trustees, seven of whom would . 


represent between them the central government and the local 
prefecture, have caused apprehension among students and professors 
alike as to the preservation of academic freedom. Nor have their 
suspicions been allayed by subsequent action on the part of the 
Japanese government aimed at the control of appointments to the 
universities, for they feel that the exclusion of Communists, in 
itself to be condemned in principle, at which the present ruling is 
directed, may well be only the beginning of an attempt at much 
wider regimentation of political thought. 

Missionary opinion generally agrees in discerning a vigorous 
opposition to Communism (which, it will be remembered, won 
three million out of the thirty million votes polled at the general 
election) among the Japanese people as a whole; and though their 
own world-famous compatriot, Dr Kagawa, recognizes a good deal 
of moral deterioration and an increase in the materialist outlook 
among the Japanese, he, too, looks towards the coming of a spiritual 
revolution in the long run, insisting that where Communism is 
strongest ‘a keen interest is evidenced in the Protestant faith’. Other 


reports speak of ‘a new soberness and humility’, and of ‘a pronounced 
mood of spiritual enquiry’. 
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Economically, the Church contends with the same uphill condi- 
tions as confront all who are engaged in helping the country on to 
its feet. The rebuilding and housing problem comes nowhere near 
solution and has inevitably been aggravated by the return of Japanese 
from Korea, Manchuria and Formosa. It is pointed out, moreover, 
in one missionary report, that in spite of the devastating loss of life 
through atomic bombing, the population figures for the war years 
show an increase of some five million. 

The needs of the rural areas in the matter of evangelism, and 
the relatively small number of ministers who break away from the 
easier conditions of urban life, continue to receive much emphasis. 
Over eleven thousand country towns and villages, one missionary 
claims,! containing more than half the entire population, are served 
by under two hundred churches. It is a challenge, however, to 
which response is steadily forthcoming. The long-range rural 
campaign initiated by the Kyodan for the founding of a thousand 
churches, and referred to already in an earlier Survey, is making 
headway. A special rural department of that church has been set 
up, and a Christian farmer’s magazine now appears regularly. The 
leaders of the Kyodan estimate that fifty foreign missionaries 
gyapnee for rural work are required for the next two years, and a 

urther hundred as soon as they can be made available. 

The Nippon Sei Kokwai (the Anglican church in Japan), 
whose total foreign missionary forces from Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada number fifty-two workers, continues to 
draw much strength from the indigenous character of its leadership 
(the stipends of the clergy being provided by the church itself, 
with oversea support contributed for the maintenance of the bishops 
and the staff of the central theological college). As regards the 
central theological college, the site of the original building, which 
was destroyed in the bombing, has been sold; and the college is 
to move to the house of a noted Japanese industrialist as soon as 
it is derequisitioned. The ten dioceses of the Nippon Sei Kokwai, 
again, are planning a five-year campaign of evangelistic extension, 
directed especially towards such groups as fishermen, factory 
workers and government employees. 

Co-operative relations between the Kyodan and the Christian 
bodies which have remained outside continue to be fostered by the 
National Christian Council, a meeting of which took place in June. 
As reconstituted, the Council has nine commissions: the Church, 
education, Christian literature, social welfare, women’s work, youth, 
audio-visual aids, general services, public relations. 

The challenge of the educated youth of Japan remains an out- 
standing one for the Christian Church, and much planning hinges 
thereon. Recent visitors to Japan comment on the promising results 

1 See W. C. Kerr: Japan Begins Again (Friendship Press, N.Y, 1949). * 
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of the ‘J.3 Programme’, launched by the mission boards of North 
America, and according to which young, unmarried missionaries 
undertake a three-year term of service in the sphere of youth work, 
religious education, the teaching of English, music and other 
subjects, and seek to make a fresh, vigorous approach in the 
strategically vital field of the younger generation. We note also the 


return to the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. of their modern buildings | 


in Tokyo. Work camps were organized last summer, on the initiative 
of the an Council of Christian Education and with the collabora- 
tion of the Commission on Youth Service Projects (U.S.A.), in 
three areas of Japan, mainly for Japanese young pre but with 
the participation also of some Chinese, Koreans and Filipinos. 

In the universities, too, new pressure is apparent towards a 
Christian impact. In Doshisha University, Kyoto, for example, 
a ‘Council on Religious Life of the Campus’ has been set up, 
under the pee | of the Dean of the theological school, ‘to 
deepen, broaden and emphasize’ the university’s religious life. The 
Student Christian Movement has been surveying anew its task and 
opportunity in the universities of Japan, in which the materialist, 
secularized approach to life is reported to be much in evidence. 
The marked change in the background from which the students 
are drawn, no longer from privileged homes, but hard put to it, as 
a whole, to meet the cost of maintenance and tuition, calls for a 
more realistic approach and challenges the Student Christian 
Movement, as one Japanese Christian leader puts it, ‘to rouse the 
Church to accept its historical mission within contemporary society’. 
None the less, the enquiring spirit, referred to above, undoubtedly 
manifests itself in the universities; and though it has constantly to 
be borne in mind how deeply entrenched is the Buddhist religion 
and culture, with Christians numbering a bare 340,000 out of a 
total population of 80,000,000, Christianity is gaining a hearing. 
Representatives of the Pocket Testament Leute, of New York, 
for instance, who recently toured Japan in preparation for a nation- 
wide campaign in Bible and tract distribution, report an amazing 
response among students, ‘whom the Communists’, writes one of 
them, ‘are making prodigious efforts to win over’. Over thirty 
thousand students were reached in the course of this visit, ‘ten 
thousand this past week, with hundreds in after-meetings, of whom 
four-fifths have never heard the Gospel before’. 

Plans for the Japan International Christian University, also 
referred to in earlier surveys, have gone ahead. The university is to 
be an entirely new institution, independent of existing Christian 
bodies in Japan, and thus requiring no denominational adjustments. 
In March, six American mission boards had guaranteed support to 
a total of $1,000,000, and had appointed representatives on the 
Board of Directors of the foundation. A nation-wide financial 
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campaign in support of the project has brought in over 150,000,000 
yen. A seminar for the training of faculty members has already been 
established in Japan and a 350-acre site has been purchased at 
Mitaka, fifteen miles from Tokyo. The university will, it is expected, 
open in the spring of 1951, with Dr Hachiro Yuasa as its president. 

The most significant opportunity of all lies, perhaps, in the 
= of Christian literature. The book famine is described as 
‘fantastic’ and the challenge to Christian literature forces is therefore 
immediate and only restricted by the limitation of paper supplies, 
though in that respect the situation is reported to be somewhat 
easier. Newspaper evangelism, moreover, a method which has 
formerly met with particular success in Japan, has begun again. 
Literature conferences of a strongly co-operative nature have taken 
place in recent months, first of all regionally and then on a national 
scale at Tokyo and at Hakone Hot Spring. Action arising out of 
these gatherings includes a campaign for the distribution of ten 
million Bibles by house-to-house visitation, the publication of a 
million copies of the Hymnal and the setting up of a special ‘Hymnal 
committee’, plans to meet the urgent need for Bible commentaries 
and to publish Professor M. Searle Bates’s Religious Liberty, which 
has been translated into Japanese. + cigs ie were passed 
to the National Christian Council to the effect that it should organize 
a commission on literary work, a Council of Christian publishers 
and of Christian writers and a committee on research work in 
connexion with Christian literature. Such plans are basic to the 
whole training of a Japanese Christian leadership for the new era. 
‘For the whole Orient’, one missionary writes, ‘it is either Christ or 
Communism, and Japan could easily be in the plan of God to 
evangelize the rest of the Orient.’ 


KoREA 


The termination, in the course of the year, of the American 
occupation of the area south of the thirty-eighth parallel, except for 
a military mission charged with the training of local forces, leaves 
the Korean Republican leaders to contend alone with the realities 
of the political situation. The Korean people, from all accounts, 
show less readiness than the Japanese to give the occupation authori- 
ties their due, and there is some tendency to attribute the impasse 
between north and south, with all the hindrances to recovery of 
economic stability and to the raising of public morale caused by 
the bisection of the country, to allied inability to come to satisfactory 
terms with the Communists in the north. Visitors from abroad 
discern, it is true, among thinking people a clear recognition of 
what the occupation has achieved in such matters as the prevention 
of large-scale starvation, the improvement of the nation’s health 
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and other fields of public service. It is generally conceded, moreover, 
that the continuation of American economic aid is indispensable to 
the country’s well-being—and the United States Government has 
vigorously reaffirmed its intentions in that respect and its continued 
interest in Korea. Dissension inside the area of the Republic itself, 
however, contributes a somewhat disturbing feature, and there are 
by no means negligible groups which press for the union of the 
country under one régime, even at the cost of compromising with 
Communism, and which would reject all material aid from abroad. 

The people south of the line of division are frank in their criticism 
of the existing Korean leadership, and many people agree that the 
Government has lost a good deal of the confidence which brought it 
into office at the 1948 elections. Criticism of the American administra- 
tion has centred a good deal in the relative failure to train an accept- 
able Korean leadership eventually to take over responsibility for 
the government of the country; while the extent to which so-called 
‘ex-collaborators’, it is claimed, were employed by the occupation 
in the police and other services, has clearly aroused some bitterness. 

It is this passionate desire for the right leaders which gives the 
Christian Church and mission boards an important clue to the 
strategy which it should work out for Korea to-day. Discussion 
with Korean Christians—and we refer especially to important 
consultations between Dr Helen Kim, President of Ewha Women’s 
University, Seoul, and the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America—reveals much concern for the promotion of Korean 
leadership wherever possible as a first task. Conditions for the 
Church, the boards have been reminded, have radically changed, 
and it is more than ever a matter of steady infiltration into the 
villages and towns and of building up Christian centres among 
Korea’s widely scattered communities. 

The unsettled and bewildering conditions in which the majority 
of Koreans live have inevitably a disturbing effect on young people; 
and a feature of the recent situation has been the growth of aggressive 
and undisciplined youth movements which in themselves present 
the Church with a formidable challenge. Much emphasis is laid on 
strengthening Christian education for both boys and girls. In this 
same connexion it should be recorded that the Y.W.C.A, since the 
reconstitution of its national committee in 1946, has set up local 
committees in fourteen towns and cities, while the Association’s 
‘training institutes’ are meeting with a keen response from young 
women seeking to equip themselves to lead local groups and to 
serve Christians and non-Christians alike. In the field of women’s 
work, again, we note the reopening of the Women’s Training Centre 
by the (Anglican) Sisters of the Society of the Holy Cross. The 
Y.M.C.A, for its part, though all its branches have been closed in 
the north, is gradually regaining lost ground in the south, and gives 
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much time, again, to training courses for the potential leaders from 


the younger generation in which the movement has been somewhat 
conspicuously lacking in recent years. 

The whole sphere of training and working alongside Korean 
Christian leaders remains the principal raison d’étre of foreign 
missionary collaboration in the life of the Korean church. That 
church, observers agree, though scattered and lamentably under- 
staffed in both its Korean and its missionary personnel, has shown 
an amazing persistence through adversity and has a potential leader- 
ship of no mean proportions waiting to be called into service. 
Emphasis is laid by Korean Christians on the value of leaving many 
such workers in their existing environment and sphere of activity, 
rather than ‘professionalizing’ them, and there is also some support 
for a policy of enabling ministers to engage in subsidiary means of 
livelihood which would give them an approach which they might 
not otherwise have at their disposal. 

In the more specialized field of Christian literature, a desperately 
urgent need is reported not only for Bibles and hymn books, but 
for doctrinal interpretations, comparative statements regarding 
Christianity and Communism and other material. Literacy workers 
had the benefit of a visit from Dr Laubach and his team in June. We 
note that the Korean Christian Council’s ‘committee on mass com- 
munications’ has received a permit to erect a Christian radio station. 

Common agreement is expressed as to the vital necessity to 
extend Christian medical work, agricultural and engineering enter- 
prise and the more recently initiated audio-visual experiments. In 
all these fields—and indeed wherever Korean Christians are not yet 
available in sufficient numbers to take the lead—foreign missionary 
partnership is urgently sought. The insistence, moreover, on 
working on as widely co-operative a basis as possible characterizes 
the vast majority of comments from Korea, and though the recent 
reconstitution of the Christian Council has given much encourage- 
ment, a healthy note of impatience is to be heard clamouring for 
a still more thoroughgoing use of the facilities available for the 
common propagation of the Christian faith. 


CHINA 


A year which opened with the retirement of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek from the leadership of the Kuomintang, and in 
the course of which the Communist forces, after gaining control of 
Manchuria, Peking and the greater part of the northern area from 
the Great Wall to the Yangtze, swept southwards to ‘liberate’ one 
city and region after another, has inevitably been one of uncertainty 
and disturbance for the Christian Church. Proposals for peace 
talks put forward in January by the Communists, a precondition 
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for which was the immediate arrest of a large number of Kuomintang 
‘war-criminals’, did little more than reveal deep distrust between 
the respective leaders, each side accusing the other of seeking to gain 
time for military advantage, and the negotiations came to nothing. 

From all reports, the change-over took place in most areas with 
relatively little disturbance. The Chinese people as a whole, it is 
suggested, disillusioned over the exactions and tyranny experi- 
enced under the Nationalist régime, did not anticipate anything 
worse under the new order and have received it with a fair degree of 
equanimity. Unnecessary dislocation, moreover, of the machinery of 
local government and of daily life can have no part in the plans of a 
movement which aims at the control of the whole of China. There 
seems, too, from the most recent news available, an even more 
positive attitude to the new situation: reports come through of 
Chinese Christian leaders, for instance, rejoicing over what they 
describe as the ‘new democracy’ which is coming into being, and 
putting their trust in the People’s Republic as a stage on the way to 
genuine government by the people. 

A feature of the situation in the later months of the year has 
been the divergence of policy between Britain and the United 
States. The former declared its readiness to recognize whatever 
régime looked like becoming the established government of China, 
while the latter (in the terms in which the Secretary of State inter- 
preted the White Paper issued by the State Department in August) 
insisted on stronger evidence of the development of an ‘independent 
and stable’ government, inspired by nile democratic aims, as a 
condition for American economic aid, declaring its opposition ‘to 
the subjection of China to any foreign Power, to any régime acting 
in the interests of any foreign Power and to the dismemberment of 
China by any foreign Power, whether by open or by clandestine 
means’. The closing of the United States consulates began in 
September. The Soviet Government’s recognition of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, which came into being later in the month, has 
rendered the situation yet more problematical. 

The determination of foreign missionaries to identify themselves 
with the Chinese church and people, and to demonstrate their 
service in a universal Church has kept by far the greater number of 
them on the field, withdrawals being for the most part due to reasons 
of age or health, or to responsibility for young children. There 
has been some transference of personnel from one part of China 
to another: the reinforcement of the Canadian Presbyterian mission 
in Formosa, whither tens of thousands of people are reported to 
have fled, by American Presbyterian missionaries from the mainland, 
is a case in point, as is the outstanding piece of work begun on the 
island by Mennonite missionaries who are operating a mobile clinic 
among the aboriginal tribes. The National Christian Council, 
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moreover, though based for the most part on its headquarters in 
Shanghai, has also opened an office in Hong-kong (where, we note 
in passing, the diocese of Victoria has celebrated its centenary). 

To what extent the demonstration, on the part of those who 
remain, of the missionary’s supranational character and purpose is 
meeting with success it is yet too early to say. Missionary comment 
on the situation reveals a wide variety of experience. Some report 
little interference in the smooth running of their work, which is 
recognized as contributing to the orderly procedure of daily life and 
of social well-being which the Communist régime seeks to maintain. 
Others, more especially the Roman Catholics, write of the gradual 
imposition of restrictions on Christian activity and an increasing 
discrimination against Christians employed in the public administra- 
tion. One priest writes of being left with nothing but ‘the grace of 
God and personal example’ as his means of evangelism. 

Whatever the restrictions or privations, however, there is a 
common recognition of an immense opportunity to demonstrate the 
reality of the Christian faith alongside the Chinese people in their 
daily life. Chinese Christian leaders and foreign missionaries are at 
one in admitting how far short the Church has fallen in China in 
the practice of Christian living and in their determination to work 
out a programme of practical service, in both rural and urban 
spheres, that will ‘outlive’ an all-enveloping Communism. At all 
costs, they are resolved to continue, unless and until forced out, on 
their regular fields of service. ‘So long as there are people to serve’, 
one Chinese Christian leader declared, ‘it is our duty to stay. .. . 
So long as we are not required to repudiate our Christian faith, to 
violate Christian principles, and to meddle with politics, it will be 
worth our while to hold on.’ Much stress is laid on the positive 
purpose of the Christian mission. In a memorandum issued to its 
member boards, the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
declares: “The Christian should be pro-Christian, not anti-Com- 
munist. The missionary enterprise at least is not on the defensive 
against Communism. It should carry on its positive, constructive 
programme wherever and to the extent possible.’ 

he emphasis, again, is on united Christian effort. A China 
missionary offers the reminder that the Communist drive has 
succeeded because it had behind it the united effort of people 
inspired by a common conviction. United Christian effort may not, 
it is recognized, always be practicable on a national scale, and mutual 
inaccessibility may hold up progress. For that reason all the more 
importance is attached to the strengthening and extension of regional 
co-operation, through such bodies as the North China Christian 
Federation, in Peking, and through the promotion, on a regional 
scale, of the ‘forward movement’, referred to in earlier surveys, 
which was projected in the first place on a national basis. Regional 
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conferences, we read, are now being planned, on the theme of 
‘advance through united witness’. 

In a survey which, for China, can venture on little more than an 
assessment of available strength with which to meet a new and 
perplexing day, it may be useful to summarize some recent activities 
which have, sometimes unwittingly, strengthened Christian roots. 
In the Far West, for instance, it is worth recording that the Chung- 
king Theological Training Centre maintained by the China Inland 
Mission opened its fifth year of seminary work with a record enrol- 
ment of eighty-six students (twenty-two of them women). Students 
are from fourteen provinces of China, and two of them from 
Singapore. They have also been active in social service. Beginning 
with the ‘Second Model Prison’ in Chungking, they have embarked 
on evangelism in the prisons, have extended their work to other 
prisons and have, not least, drawn in students from other colleges 
in the area to work with them. 

We read, again, in reports from the diocese of Szechwan, of 
valuable preparations made for the present crisis by student Christian 
conferences held in Chengtu and Mienyang in February, largely 
organized on Chinese initiative, and of training classes for lay 
leaders in Mienchu, in connexion with the building up of Christian 
rural centres throughout the diocese. 

Beginnings are reported, moreover, of a real movement of the 
spirit among students, in such ventures as the China Prayer Move- 
ment initiated by a Yenching graduate, who has won support from 
over one hundred Christian students from twenty universities, 
colleges and high-schools in Peking. This group has addressed ‘an 
open letter to the Christians of China’, with suggested themes for 
prayer. 

As we write, twelve of the thirteen institutions affiliated to the 
United Board for Christian Colleges in China (New York) and the 
China Christian Universities Association (London), are in Com- 
munist territory, the exception being West China Union University 
(Chengtu). All, it is reported, ‘are functioning on their original 
campuses, with their own faculties, under responsible administra- 
tions and offering basically unaltered curricula’. As to faculty strength, 
it is estimated that ‘nine-tenths of the Chinese and half of the western 
teachers have remained’, and where departure has taken place, for the 
reasons indicated above, ‘there have already been requests for the 
return of some and the replacement of others’. Such modifications 
in curricula as have taken place inevitably include, in some colleges, 
the substitution of a ‘required’ course on Communist party principles 
for that formerly based on the doctrine of the Kuomintang, and some 
courses in Marxist thought. Professors from the Christian colleges 
have been appointed members of the National Commission on 
Education. The councils and committees of the universities have 
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been reorganized to include representation of professors and teachers, 
students, clerks and workers. As under the Nationalist régime, 
there are no ‘required’ courses in religion, but voluntary Bible 
classes and Christian fellowships and Sunday and week-day services 
of worship continue, at the time of writing, without interruption. 
There is some competition from other, state-supplied courses, and 
nearly every Christian college of which news has come through 
reports a sharp decline in the number of applications for admission 
in the freshman year. Lack of communications, making it difficult 
for students to come and register, as well as economic stringency, 
are believed to account to some extent for the decrease. The ‘South- 
ward Bound Corps’, moreover, which follows the Communist 
armies into each area and undertakes civilian service, draws some- 
what heavily on the middle schools and the universities for its 
recruits. Students are now required to attend camp study confer- 
ences, of one month’s duration, on the aims of the People’s Republic, 
the effect and influence of which have been a matter of some concern. 
Students taking part in them, however, comment with appreciation 
on their constructive character and on the opportunities which they 
provide for free and frank exchange of views. On the whole, in spite 
of the pressure of atheistic doctrine which pervades the general 
atmosphere, an increased interest in the Christian message is 
reported to be apparent among students in the Christian colleges 
and they, too, show a sense of previous shortcomings and of the 
challenge to more active Christian service. The majority of the 
students are poverty-stricken in the extreme and, with enrolments 
on the whole reduced and running costs still formidably high, the 
Christian colleges are unable to offer any concessions. The need for 
student relief is urged upon the West more insistently than ever. 
Dr Francis Wei writes of an interesting initiative undertaken at 
Huachung University, in the shape of an experimental farm which 
will be practically productive and will also enable suitable students 
to earn part of their expenses. 

In the rural field, the reconstitution of the Rural Work Com- 
mittee of the National Christian Council, after a lapse of more than 
fifteen years, is of very great significance in a church as predomi- 
nantly rural in its challenge as that of China. The North China 
Christian Rural Service Union, with its training centre at Tungchow, 
has worked without interruption, and the Kiangsu-Anwhei Christian 
Rural Service Union has completed its headquarters and has been 
actively at work. Similar organizations have been set up for East 
China and for Fukien. The Christian Literature Society has estab- 
lished a new ‘rural literature department’, under Chinese leadership. 
Much importance is attached to the successful registration, by the 
literature department of the North China Christian Rural Service 
Union, of the Christian Farmer, as an evangelistic magazine 
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supported by foreign funds. Since registration, the sales of the 
magazine, which is in circulation throughout the ‘liberated’ areas, 
have risen sharply. The Christian Omnibook and the weekly Tien 
Feng (Heavenly Breeze) have also, we learn, been registered. 

The vitality of the Christian literature enterprise in China is 
evidenced by the steady production in Shanghai, in the midst of the 
fighting, of new books and reprints. Recent consultations between 
member organizations of the Council of Christian Publishers laid 
stress on the encouragement of original compositions and fresh 
translations, and worked out plans for the establishment of a prize 
fund to encourage original work in the Chinese national language. 
Efforts have been made in the course of the year to ensure the 
widest possible distribution of available Christian literature stocks, 
to some extent by air-lift methods. A recent, and most timely, 
publication is the one-volume New Testament Commentary in 
Chinese. The National Committee for Christian Religious Education 
has undertaken to produce a Guidebook for Christian Homes, ‘to be 
printed by the ten thousand and scattered far and wide’. 

In the medical field, the prospect of regional isolation has evoked 
some pressure for reorganization to ensure the local autonomy of 
Christian medical institutions and the continuation wherever possible 
of Christian witness through the ministry of healing. In so far as 
official representation of the Council on Christian Medical Work 
can be ensured for the country as a whole, the Council has sought 
to provide it by the appointment of a standing committee consisting 
of two members, one Chinese and one foreign missionary, together 
with the Council’s assistant secretary, who is also Chinese. In 
medical work, above all, the call to further advance into practical 
Christian service has been consistently heard. The Communist 
authorities’ demands on the Christian hospitals have been exacting, 
and the problem of securing a clear, consistent ruling, free from 
local caprice, as to the holding, allocation and distribution of medical 
supplies, has rendered anything more than roughly day-to-day 
planning difficult to achieve. None the less, the size of the country’s 
medical problem has induced a more conciliatory attitude on the 
part of the Communists to the Christian hospitals; and though 
demands on physical endurance often exceed all bounds—one 
doctor quotes an out-patient department with a thousand patients 
a day—the opportunity for highly qualified and compassionate 
service is inescapably there. The openings in the field of social 
medicine, moreover, form a special challenge to Christian forces to 
extend their planning in that direction. And, not least, there is the 

uestion of ospital evangelism. In the course of the year, the 
ouncil on Christian Medical Work completed and published its 
‘Survey of Religious Hospital Work’, emphasizing the inadequate 
provision made for this vital aspect of hospital service, presenting 
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the danger that is apparent of the purely scientific side outstripping 
religious ministration and urging the necessity to explore much more 
Ky the spiritual care of patients and to inculcate in every member 
of a Christian hospital staff the sense of love and compassion. 

Readers of this Review, finally, will recall an account, con- 
tributed to the July 1949 issue, of the development of the Church’s 
relations with industry in China. The contacts established with 
Labour leaders, trade unions and workers in general date from 
before the change in the political régime, but, though launched under 
foreign missionary leadership, it is a field of Christian activity in 
which the initiative is expected to pass rapidly to Chinese hands, 
and it may well show rich results in the new day. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


HAILAND.—The final choice of Bangkok as the setting for the 
Christian Conference on Eastern Asia which, under the joint 
auspices of the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches, will be assembling at Wattana Wittaya 
Academy as this Survey goes to press, gives some measure of the 
degree of peace and stability which now prevails in Thailand. 

Elements of Chinese terrorism are reported on the Malaya- 
Thailand frontier, but a country which is characterized by a land- 
owning peasantry, growing its own food and in which staple products 
such as rice and fish are plentiful, is relatively free from the adverse 
economic conditions on which Communism thrives. 

Favourable developments are reported from the Church of 
Christ, which is increasing in membership and in ability to administer 
its own affairs with less dependence on foreign direction. The youth 
work of the church shows particular vigour: for two successive 
years, it is reported, the budget for that purpose has been the largest 
drawn up in the church’s history. A new challenge to evangelism 
confronts the church in the form of a large-scale migration of Karen 
refugees from Burma, in some instances whole villages, who have 
appeared in the northern area. Christian literature needs are con- 
siderable, more especially after the visit of Dr Laubach in the 
course of the year, at the invitation of the government adult education 
department. The Presbyterian mission (U.S.A.), which carries the 
greater share of missionary responsibility, envisages the need to 
provide secular material (on hygiene, agriculture and other subjects) 
parallel with material in the more strictly evangelistic field of instruc- 
tion and worship. A new rural venture is the Presbyterian mission’s 
homestead farming project begun at Chiengrai, together with a 
school and a church, with sympathetic government interest. 
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Ma .aya.—In spite of the outbreaks of lawlessness which have 
spread over Malaya during the greater part of the year, the country 
continues to make progress towards economic and political stability. 
Communism, it is anticipated, though at present making little head- 
way, may well return to the charge once it has been consolidated in 
China. Its relative failure, so far, to win substantial support among 
the Malays is attributed largely to their tendency to identify Com- 
munist activity with further Chinese penetration, rather than with 
a world movement, and reports comment on a marked increase in 
the racial antipathy displayed towards Chinese domiciled in the 
country. The Christian community, though small, retains a strong 
influence on the life all round it, not least because the Christian 
schools continue to be in great demand. (The Methodist schools 
alone record an enrolment for this past year of 35,000.) In a recent 
statement, the ‘Communities Liaison Committee’, representing 
Malays, Chinese, Europeans, and with the British Commissioner- 
General for South-east Asia acting as an observer, expressed support 
for the increase in the number of government and government- 
aided schools, for children of all races, and with Malay and English 
as the languages of instruction. The foundation, in October, of the 
University of Malaya, conferring its own degrees, is an event of 
extreme importance for the country and for South-east Asia as a 
whole. The churches are reported to be making progress in recon- 
struction and recovery, those with British connexions rather less 
rapidly than those which draw support from the United States, 
because funds have been less easily forthcoming. The problem of 
personnel remains acute: there is a shortage of missionaries, and 
trained Asian recruits are required in much larger numbers than 
they are at present coming forward. The merging of Anglican, 
Methodist and Presbyterian theological training facilities, as recorded 
in our last Survey, in the union theological institution, Trinity- 
College, Singapore, is therefore of great strategic and practical 
importance. Sixty students are at present in residence. 

The recently established Malaya Christian Council met at the 
New Year and strengthened its framework by authorizing the 
setting up of local councils in Penang, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, Malacca 
and Singapore. 

Inpo-CuINA, where the work of the Christian Church has for 
some years been harassed and beset with guerrilla warfare of a 
violent and ruthless kind, begins to show some settlement of its 
political conflict. In the course of the year negotiations have taken 
place between the French Council of Ministers and the Viet Nam 
political leaders, notably the ex-Emperor Bao-Dai, as a result of 
which France has agreed to recognize the independence and unity 
of Viet Nam ‘within the framework of the French Union’, with 
Bao-Dai as head of the new state, and a Viet Nam government was 
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formed in June. Indo-China, however, continues to suffer from 
unrest due to the proximity of Chinese Communist forces to the 
frontier; and the atmosphere of tension has been sufficient to draw 
from the French Government, which had previously insisted on 
the domestic nature of the Indo-China problem, assurances that in 
the event of attack by an outside Power, United Nations assistance 
would be sought. 

Against that background, and with much still to be done to 
repair the devastating material destruction and to replace the 
casualties suffered in an all too slender leadership, the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance reports persistent advance in all regions 
of the country. The latest reports reveal over one thousand baptisms 
during the year and more than 3,600 enquirers; the reopening of 
the Tourane Bible School, a key development in leadership training, 
with a nucleus of thirty-five students. ‘The Vietnamese hymn-book 
is in course of revision and should be available shortly. Some 
migration of Christian groups has taken place, as a result of the 
prolonged internal conflict, notably to the provincial centres in 
Cochin-China, forming a particular challenge to the Church. In 
the same area, efforts to counteract the infiltration of Communist 
doctrine are taking the form of monthly sermons sent out to all the 
churches. An interesting initiative in Cambodia is the launching of 
the Mekong river boat, carrying the Gospel to thousands who could 
not otherwise be reached. 

INDONESIA.—The renewal of hostilities, on Dutch initiative, in 
December 1948, and their continuation, with varying force in 
different regions, until the round-table discussions at The Hague 
in August led to a cease-fire agreement, had widespread reper- 
cussions throughout East Asia and inevitably caused some setback 
in the progress towards an amicable settlement of relationships in 
Indonesia. One significant outcome of the conflict was the conference 
of representatives of nineteen nations held in Delhi in January, 
which gave strong and dignified expression, in its recommendations 
to the U.N. Security Council (whose authority it sought to uphold), 
to the concern of a large part of the world for the immediate and 
just settlement of the Indonesian question. Dutch insistence that 
the matter was one for negotiation between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia met with only slight support. Dutch opinion as a whole 
has been firm in recognizing that the basic point on which matters 
hinged was the fulfilment of the personal assurance of political 
independence given to Indonesia from the Throne. On this matter 
the General Synod of the Netherlands Reformed Church Council, 
while admitting the delicate nature of the negotiations which would 
be required, and the grave responsibility resting on the Netherlands 
Government, repudiated, in a declaration adopted in January, the 
resort to armed force: 
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Everything possible [the declaration reads] must be done by the Nether- ~ 


lands people and its Government, renouncing all self-interest, to restore 
confidence among the Indonesians, including the Republic, by an unreserved 
and generous fulfilling of the promises which have been given. In the faith 


of our Lord Jesus Christ we recognize our unity with the churches in © 


Indonesia who acknowledge the same Lord and Saviour. He alone makes 
us truly free and ready to serve each other. 

Similar views prevail among the Netherlands missionaries in 
Indonesia; and though many of them have found themselves in 
delicate and sometimes dangerous positions, their sympathetic and 
objective attitude, identifying themselves to the full with Indonesian 
aspirations, may well be expected to play a valuable part in the 
achievement of harmonious understanding. The prayer of the 
Oecumenical Council of the Netherlands, again, at the time of the 
round-table conference, ‘that a new disposition may bring recovery 
to damaged Indonesia; that a spirit of true co-operation may grow 
for the welfare of Indonesia and the Netherlands; that also in the 
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changed political situation the work of the Church and the Mission | 


may proceed in close fellowship, as a manifestation of the One, 
Holy, Universal, Christian Church’, has been widely echoed. A 
resolution agreeing to a draft Constitution for a United States of 
Indonesia, signed at The Hague in November, to come into effect 
at the end of the year, introduces a new and hopeful stage in 
relationships. 

There are encouraging indications of the steady maintenance of 
church life and activity, except in the more remote regions of the 
interior, during a period of profound disturbance. Discussions 
have continued which it is eagerly expected will eventuate very 
shortly in a National Christian Council of Indonesia. We learn, 
also, that an oecumenical youth conference opened on the very day 
that hostilities were renewed and that its deliberations resulted in 
the formation of an oecumenical youth council. Readers of this 
Review will be familiar, moreover, from an article in the July 1949 
issue, with the part played by Christian leaders in discussions which 
aim at ensuring the inclusion of religious liberty in whatever Con- 
stitution eventuates. These deliberations, which have been going 
on for several years, in themselves exemplify the desire for under- 
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standing and tolerance on the part of the religious bodies at work | 
in Indonesia and their support for the whole conception of religious © 


liberty as a basic factor in international understanding. 

With the attainment of independence is bound up the question 
of the indigenous leadership of the Church and the theological 
training therefor; and we record here a recent decision on the part 
of the Netherlands Missionary Council to give priority to theological 
training. Readers of this Review, again, will recall a contribution to 
the October issue which deals, in the context of the theological 
college in Batavia, with the plans for the provision of higher 
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theological training for the Indonesian ministry, and looking 
ultimately towards the raising of the college to the level of a 
university faculty. Christian literature needs in the Indonesian 
language are outstandingly urgent. 

NortH Borneo.—Conditions for the Church in North Borneo 
and Sarawak continue to be coloured by adverse economic factors: 
not only are the salaries of teachers, for instance, reported to have 
risen eighty per cent in two years (with no corresponding increase in 
government grants), but the actual retention of adequate staff for 
the Christian schools, in competition with more favourable material 
inducements to employment in business circles, has somewhat 
depleted available forces. The schools continue to make heavy 
demands on the services of ordained members of the mission. The 
appeal for an increase in the number of European priests strikes an 

most desperate note, relieved, however, by the eager anticipation 
of the arrival of the new Bishop of Borneo, who was consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey on All Saints’ Day. 

In the same way as civilian and commercial life has shown a 
striking capacity for revival, the Church, in spite of its handicaps, 
has also begun courageously and doggedly to rebuild. Sandakan, 
which suffered almost total destruction under the Japanese, is 
reported to have become once more the commercial centre of 
North Borneo, and there the mission, too, is at work again, housed 
in temporary buildings. Since the end of the war, in spite of staff 
shortages, work has been opened in five more villages. 

The situation in both the Land and the Sea Dayak areas, the 
only regions in which Christian work is maintained among the 
native races, calls in particular for the services of a European priest 
in addition to the small number of native priests at work there. 
New Local Authorities have been appointed, government schools 
are opening up and the villages are insistent in their demands for 
instruction in the Christian faith. 

Only since the establishment of the new régime has North Borneo 
figured at all conspicuously in ‘big business’ projects and develop- 
ments. The increasing exploitation of the oil fields and of the country’s 
resources in rubber have already brought North Borneo into the 
commercial limelight. The projection of such schemes as that of 
the damming of the Padas river on the west coast, for the construction 
of hydro-electric works, and the irrigation of large areas for increased 
rice cultivation, both now under active discussion, will also tend to 
affect the background of the Church’s activity in the areas concerned. 
Such projects, moreover, are expected to lead to somewhat extensive 
immigration, possibly of Javanese settlers. 

We note that missionaries of the Svenska Missionsférbundet 
who have left Central China have gone to North Borneo with a view 
to working among the Chinese population there. 
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The government teacher-training centre, the establishment of 
which at Batu Lintang, Kuching, was recorded in an earlier survey, 
had at the last reports fifty-two students in residence (Christian and 
non-Christian) engaged on a two-year course. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA 


INDIA 


( January 26th, 1950, the new Constitution of India will be 

formally proclaimed and India will become a ‘sovereign in- 
dependent republic’. Coincident with this new status, by the agree- 
ment happily reached in April 1949, India, while no longer owing 
allegiance to the Crown, will remain a member of the Common- 
wealth, acknowledging the King ‘as the symbol of the free association 
of its independent member nations and as such the Head of the 
Commonwealth’. A unique step in constitutional development is 
thus taken, and Pandit Nehru’s judgment that it is ‘a good thing for 
India, for England, for the Commonwealth and for the world’ is 
widely and hopefully shared. 

Under the Constitution ‘every religious denomination or any 
section thereof’ is accorded the right ‘to manage its own affairs, to 
own and acquire immovable property and to administer such 
property in accordance with the law’. Of still greater significance, 
there is acknowledged the fundamental right ‘freely to profess, 
practise and propagate religion’. This is made subject to ‘public 
order, morality and health’ and vigilance will no doubt be required, 
in India as elsewhere, to ensure the maintenance of these da- 
mental rights and especially their constant local application, but it 
means much to the world that the avowed aims and constitutional 
position of the new republic should include such provisions. 

Prior to the independence of India, oversea missionary societies 
were accorded government recognition on the recommendation of 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies or the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America (in the case of non-Roman 
Catholic missions) and the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster (in 
regard to Roman Catholic missions). This recognition is being con- 
tinued with the proper and significant difference that the respective 
a bodies are henceforth to be the National Christian 

ouncil of India and the Bishop’s Committee at Bangalore. 

Legislation indicative of the outlook of the present leadership in 
India includes the abolition of separate electorates (save for a 
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temporary prolongation of the present reservation of seats for the © 


scheduled castes)—an important step towards the disappearance of 
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communalism. Another major reform announced and already 
taking legislative shape in several provinces is the abolition of the 
‘zamindari’ system of land ownership. Most far-reaching in its 
ultimate implications—though there may be a long time-lag Sesran 
a constitutional enunciation of the principle and its thoroughgoing 
acceptance—is the Constituent Assembly’s declaration that ‘the 
enforcement of any disability arising out of untouchability shall be 
an offence punishable according to law’. 

Against the background of such assurances and declared intentions 
the confidence of the Christian churches in the opportunities of the 

resent period is considerable. Among British missionaries the view 
is frequently expressed that the change in relationships between 
Britain and India is already making it easier for many Indians to 
reckon with the affirmations and claims of the Gena in freedom 
from misunderstanding of the political motives of its exponents. 
Whether this will result in clearer recognition and readier acceptance 
of the essential challenge of Christianity is another matter, but this 
change in the atmosphere in which this issue has to be met is all to 
the good and it is one which missionaries of all nationalities have 
good reason to welcome. The desire of the churches in India for 
continuing personal service from the West finds constant expression 
and there is no doubt about the urgent need behind it. As might be 
expected, it is accompanied by increasing sensitiveness to attitudes 
and policies which, to Indian eyes, seem to betray some unawareness 
of the revolution which has taken place in the fortunes of a great 
people. What are indignantly characterized as ‘mission attitudes’ to 
the Church are often fiercely contested, especially when these are 
felt to be responsible for tardiness in carrying the principles of 
devolution or ‘integration’ to their logical conclusion. As part 
of this same sensitiveness the propaganda of missions in the 
West is received in India with watchfulness and sometimes with 
uneasiness. 

With this awareness of increased opportunity and continued 
freedom of service, there are few illusions about the strength of the 
forces which are either deeply resistant to the Gospel or which may 
add to the difficulties of the Church’s task. The day-to-day fortunes 
of all institutions, including the Christian, are affected closely b 
economic and social factors and in India the precariousness whic 
attends the former and the radical changes taking place in the latter 
are giving rise to problems which often seem to defy solution. 
Despite its proper sense of independence or adulthood, the Christian 
movement in India is still heavily dependent on financial under- 
girding by the West. This dependence is in itself as much a problem 
as a help to the churches in India, and there is the further fact that 
continually rising costs are increasing the gap between resources and 
the cost of the work to which missions and churches are committed. 
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Deeper than economic and social factors, though closely involved 
with the latter, lies the question of alternative claims on the loyalties 
to which Christianity addresses its commands. There are many 
points at which, on cultural and spiritual grounds, the claims of 
Hinduism press more insistently than ever upon the attention and 
aspirations of another generation—whether with the orthodox- 
conserving emphasis of the Hindu Mahasabha or through the philo- 
sophical modernism of Sir Sarvepalli Radakrishnan. Alternatively, 
that somewhat question-begging term ‘secularism’ continues in 
India as in the rest of the world to make its own clamorous appeal, 
and, further, while it is difficult to assess the real strength of 
Communism or to define its possible pattern in India, the trend to 
which this word points all over the world finds a good many indi- 
cations in this part of the Asiatic scene. 

‘Christian colleges all over India will continue to flourish, for the 
Government of the new India is no enemy to any religion or to any 
religious institutions. . . . We have special reason to be grateful to 
Christian missionary colleges.’ Thus wrote the Governor-General of 
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India, Sri Rajagopalachari, in a message to the Malabar Christian | 
College, Calicut, on the occasion of its centenary, and the sentiment | 


has found other voices also. This basic freedom is not questioned, 
though some less fundamental considerations continue to exercise 
the minds of Christian educationists. For example, the economic 
future of Christian colleges becomes more problematical, not only 
through the familiar fact of increasing costs but through the likeli- 
hood of diminishing assistance from Provincial governments which 
have their own growing educational programmes to finance. Again, 
the familiar problem of the language of instruction continues. The 
Constituent Jasnushly has decreed that Hindi in the Devangri script 


shall be the official language of the Indian Union and that its use | 


shall be promoted ‘to serve as a medium of expression for all 
elements in the composite culture of India’. (Incidentally it is 
declared to be ‘the Union’s duty to secure the enrichment of Hindi 
by assimilating forms, style and expression used in Hindustani and 
other languages and by drawing for its vocabulary primarily on 
Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages’.) Alongside this pro- 
motion of Hindi, Provincial languages will, of course, continue to 
hold their primary place, and though it is anticipated that for 
parliamentary purposes English will be superseded in fifteen years’ 
time, its necessity for many local as well as international purposes 
is not likely to disappear. Must educationists work in at looak two 
and sometimes three languages? And what of text-book resources? 
This problem is not new, but its solution does not get any easier. Yet 
a third problem which another year has not finally solved is the place 
of religious instruction in school hours or in college curricula. The 
aspect of this question which assumes increasing importance is 
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whether it may properly be required of Christian institutions enjoyi 
government aid or recognition to make provision for the clnal 
non-Christian religions to students who profess other faiths. 

Although such questions as these are of oecumenical importance 
and concern, the decisive verdict on them in India must more 
and more be an Indian as well as a Christian one. The process of 
recognizing this fact in the constitution and administration of the 
Christian colleges has found further and notable expression during 
the year in the transfer of the Council of Serampore College from 
England (where it has functioned for nearly a century) to India. 
Concurrently with this step the first Indian Principal of the College 
(Dr C. E. Abraham) has been appointed. In theological education 
developments continue largely along the lines of the now classic 
report of the N.C.C. Commission edited by C. W. Ranson under 
the title The Christian Minister in India. Leonard Theological 
College, Jubbulpore, hitherto supported wholly by the Methodist 
Church of Southern Asia, now enjoys the co-operation of five other 
churches or missions. The theological seminary at Bareilly, also a 
foundation of the Methodist Church of Southern Asia, has become 
a united seminary with three additional co-operating agencies. Under 
the aegis of the Church of South India a unification of several 
training institutions is resulting in the Tamil Nad Theological 
College at Tirumaraiyur, and a union of the Andhra United Training 
College at Medak with the Dornakal Divinity School is expected to 
take place in 1950. Happily there is also an increasing number of 
Indian theological students taking post-graduate courses in Europe 
and America. A good beginning has been made with the plan for 
appointing short-term visiting lecturers from the West to some of 
the Indian colleges and a number of theological institutions in the 
West are being enriched by similar visits from Indian members of 
theological faculties. The conferences convened by the N.C.C. on 
the study of theology in India, which began with the Poona Con- 
ference of 1942 and led in 1946 to the publication of that significant 
volume Our Theological Task in India (by Professor Marcus Ward), 
are being continued. They give evidence of an increasing need for 
that expression of Christian theology which will make articulate 
distinctively Indian insights into the eternal Gospel. One of the 
grounds of hope for the future lies in the presence within the Indian 
church of men who can play their part in this task; one of the 
disquieting signs is their relative scarcity and the danger that 
the best of them will be diverted from this work by other claims 
and interests. 

It will be recalled that one of the first acts of the Synod of the 
Church of South India was to invite other churches in South India 
to consider the question of a yet wider union than had been achieved 
in 1947. It had been encouraged to take this step by such signs of 
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interest as had been expressed by the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in India in its decision to set up a ‘committee 
on oecumenic relations’. Among the responsibilities laid upon this 


committee was that of ‘studying the situation which has arisen | 








through the formation of the Church of South India and if necessary | 


representing the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in 


any preliminary exchange of views with the Church of South India’. | 


An important outcome of the invitation issued by the C.S.I. was a 
consultation at the end of 1948 in which the Federation of Evangelical 


Lutheran Churches, the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church, the | 
Danish Mission, the Convention of Telugu Baptist Churches, the | 


Convention of Baptist Churches of the Northern Circars, the 
American and Canadian Baptist missions took part with representa- 
tives of the C.S.I. These were purely exploratory conversations but 
they are being continued along lines which, whatever their outcome 
in organic action, are certain to make for deeper understanding 
between the great confessions represented. 

Early in 1949 there was held the first meeting of the Board of 
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Missions of the C.S.I, a body which is not only co-ordinating the © 


oversea work previously maintained by the uniting churches but 
which has already begun to foster a wider concern and support for 
missionary work outside India. Each diocese is to have its own 
board of missions and it is reported that the whole movement is 
meeting with a promising response. 

In North India the ‘Round Table’ scheme of union is still under 
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discussion. The 1948 Basis, providing—among other matters—for | 


a unified ministry from the outset of the union, is before the churches. 
Attention is drawn to the latest document, Suggested Elements in the 
Constitution of the United Church, published by the Wesley Press, 
Mysore (1949). In the existing United Church of Northern 
India (incorporating Presbyterian and Congregational elements) 
the year has marked the inauguration of a five-year ‘New Life 


Movement’ with its declared aim ‘that Christians might experi- | 


ence in personal and corporate life the fulfilment of the promise of 
Scripture that “He who is in Christ Jesus is a new creature” ’. Some 
statistical goals accompanying the movement include ten thousand 
new communicants in five years, one hundred new churches, fifty 
new church buildings, a thousand trained lay leaders and the adoption 
of daily Bible reading in ten thousand homes. 

In the work of Christian medical education, progress continues 
towards the achievement of the great Vellore project to which fre- 
quent reference has been made in this Review. Much ground has 
still to be covered, however, and progress needs to be swifter if the 
goal is to be won in time. Meantime the Ludhiana Medical College, 


which for fifty years has trained Indian women to the standard of © 


sub-assistant surgeon, has been advised by the East Punjab Govern- 
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ment that no more students should be admitted for training to this 
standard after 1953, from which date teaching should be at the 
M.B.-B.S. level. The prospect of securing a second Christian 
Medical College in India, staffed and equipped for teaching to 
this degree standard, does not at the moment seem possible, 
and consultations are taking place to discover how this dual 
problem of Vellore and Ludhiana can best be solved at an 
all-India level. 

The work of the National Christian Council proves to be more 
indispensable than ever to the Christian movement as a whole in 
India. Welcome newcomers to the secretariat during the year are 
the Rev. Rowland W. Scott, of the Methodist Church of Southern 
Asia, who has succeeded Dr Murray Titus, and Miss Ruth Ure, of 
the American Presbyterian mission, whose work will include special 
responsibility in the field of Christian literature. 

Losses by death during the year include two whose names had 
long been honoured beyond the borders of their own church. 
Canon R. A. Manuel was at the time of his death Principal of 
Bishop’s College, where he was devoting to the training of the 
ministry great spiritual gifts which had characterized all his service. 
Bishop Foss Westcott, under whose leadership the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon became an autonomous branch of the Anglican 
Communion, was Metropolitan of India for twenty-six years and 
had given sixty years’ service to this land and people with a peculiar 
intimacy of understanding and devotion. 


PAKISTAN 


All thought and comment on Pakistan need to be accompanied 
by the remembrance that little more than two years ago the leaders 
of this new Dominion were confronted with a situation so chaotic 
as to seem beyond remedy. Although the neighbouring Dominion 
of India experienced its full share of the sufferings and problems 
arising from the violent accompaniments of partition, the burden of 
it all came much nearer breaking the smaller of the two States. For 
a time there was a complete breakdown of public administration; 
the day-to-day processes of commerce and the re-making of the 
machinery of administration had to take place amid the most acute 
distress of millions of refugees. The wonder is that recovery has 
proceeded so far and so well and that public morale stands as high 
as it now does. The economic problems are by no means solved; 
the refugee problem is not at an end; but though it has been necessary 
in one province to appoint an ‘Anti-Corruption Minister’, there are 
many signs of progress and growing stability. 

Pakistan has not yet framed its Constitution, but the Con- 
stituent Assembly has resolved on certain ‘objectives’ which will 
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form its basis, providing, inter alia, for a ‘Sovereign independent 
State’— 


Wherein the State shall exercise its powers and authority through the 
chosen representatives of the people; 

Wherein the principles of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance and 
social justice as enunciated by Islam shall be fully observed; 

Wherein Muslims shall be enabled to order their lives in the individual 
and collective spheres in accord with the teachings and requirements 
of Islam as set out in the Holy Koran and the Sunna; 

Wherein adequate provision shall be made for the minorities fully to 
profess and practise their religions and develop their cultures; 

Wherein shall be granted fundamental rights including equality of status, 
of opportunity and before law, social economic and political justice, 
and freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith, worship, association, 
subject to law and public morality; 

Wherein adequate provision shall be made to safeguard the legitimate 
interests of minorities and backward and depressed classes. 


In speaking of these objectives Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime 
Minister, declared that 


It is God-consciousness alone which can save humanity, which means 
that all power that humanity possesses must be used in accordance with 
ethical standards which have been laid down by inspired teachers known 
to us as the great Prophets of different religions. It is this tolerance which 
is envisaged by Islam, wherein a minority does not live on sufferance, but 
is respected and given every opportunity to develop its own thought and 
culture, so that it may contribute to the greatest glory of the entire nation. 


Thus, in contrast to the secular political ideal of its neighbour, 
India, Pakistan declares that a religious basis to the whole activity 
of the State is essential. “The State’—to quote its official interpreter 
again—“‘will create such conditions as are conducive to the building 
up of a truly Islamic society, which means the State will have to 
play a positive part in this effort. Islam expects its followers to build 
up a society for the purpose of ‘good life’”—as the Greeks would 
have called it—with this difference: that Islamic “good life” is 
essentially based on spiritual values.’ The great question arising 
from this for Christians is whether the religious basis of the State 
is one which creates the freedom and toleration which for Christians 
constitute ‘fundamental rights’. To revert again to the public 
declarations of its ministers, there is no doubt that a favourable 
answer to the question is being given. At the United Nations 
Assembly in Paris at the end of 1948 Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan 
referred to the International Declaration of Human Rights in the 
following terms: 


I desire to state quite clearly the position of the Pakistan delegation on 
this very important matter, so as to avoid any possibility of a subsequent 
misunderstanding upon it. Pakistan stands unhesitatingly and unequivocably 
for freedom of heart, conscience and religion, including all the freedoms 
set out in Article 18. Had this matter been merely a matter of policy or 
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eapetenee, it would not be necessary for me to add one word more to the 
rmation that I have just made. But so far as we are concerned this is 
not a matter merely of policy or expediency, or merely a desirability. It is 
a matter that in some of its aspects touches the honour of Islam. It is, 
therefore, for us a matter of the most vital importance and one on which 
we cannot afford to take the least risk of any misunderstanding arising. . . . 

Islam is a missionary religion. It claims the right and the freedom to 
persuade any man to change his faith and accept Islam. Surely and obviously, 
it must equally yield to other faiths the free right of conversion. There 
cannot be any doubt on that point. It would be most unreasonable to claim 
the right of conversion and to deny it to others. Those who have expressed 
any doubt with regard to that part of the article concerning which I am 
making my submission, have done so, I understand, out of a fear of the 
missionary activities of other religions. 

Christian missionary activity in the East has done very much beneficent 
work on the field of education and in the field of medical relief, which one 
has great pleasure in acknowledging and paying tribute to. It is equally true 
that in areas where politics and missionary efforts got mixed up together, 
missionary activity often had certain features to which legitimate objection 
could be taken. Inducement and enticement were often offered as a motive 
for reward, for conversion to the faith which the missionaries offered for 
acceptance. But even allowing that to have been so, and even allowing that 
such efforts might continue, surely to cast any doubt upon the freedom of 
exchange of belief, of faith, is to choose a form of remedy which is very 
much worse than the ill that it is designed to cure. 


These declarations can only be received with appreciation and with 
the hope that, as the new Dominion implements its avowed loyalty 
to Islam and to the spiritual freedom here affirmed, there will be 
no conflict of loyalty issuing in local restrictions or discrimination. 

There is one point at which this whole standpoint is already 
raising a difficult issue for the churches and missions. The religious 
basis of the State makes a secular educational system unacceptable. 
Provision for religious teaching in schools is therefore a necessity. 
It is conceded that Christian teaching should be available for 
Christian scholars. But what of the large number of Muslim scholars 
in Christian schools? Can the State require of the authorities of a 
Christian school not only the acceptance of a conscience clause 
facilitating either exemption from instruction in Christianity or the 
voluntary acceptance of it (a freedom which missions find no diffi- 
culty in granting), but the explicit provision by Christian educational 
authorities of Islamic teaching for Muslim pupils? The attitude of 
the State on this matter has not yet been made decisively clear, but 
official approaches have been made pointing to this demand, and a 
reasoned Christian answer to this proposal must soon be given. 

As in India, the problem of the language of instruction in schools 
and colleges is ook to the fore. The government policy is to make 
Urdu essential up to matriculation, with the likelihood that it will 
be extended to all higher education. The familiar difficulty of the 
provision of text-books in Urdu makes this extension of the policy 
immediately inapplicable, but the trend is clear and, among other 
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consequences, proficiency in Urdu must become a first priority for 
future missionaries in Pakistan. In this connexion special importance 
attaches to the decision of the Henry Martyn School of Islamic 
Studies — is continuing its excellent service at Aligarh) to 
make fuller provision in Pakistan for its own extension work, 
especially in the teaching of Islamics and Urdu. 

Work continues gallantly in the Christian colleges but in no 
instance have the difficulties created by partition, with its wholesale 
exodus of Hindu students, been surmounted. The Forman College 
carries on with a much diminished enrolment. Many of its build- 
ings are temporarily serving the purposes of a Christian hospital 
in which American and British missions are co-operating. Somewhat 
to the astonishment of all who knew what the partition crisis 
involved, both Forman College and Kinnaird College for Women 
have weathered the financial storm without disaster. There are losses 
still be be made good, but something more than survival has been 
achieved, thanks very largely to continued American and Canadian 
generosity. The enrolment at Kinnaird College at the end of the 
academic year, March 1949, was 95 (including 27 Christians). Five 
years previously it was 220 (though this larger number only included 
35 Christians), but in 1948 the figure had dropped to 59. The most 
notable features of the College life in its Pakistan period are the 
complete disappearance of the more than one hundred Hindu 
students previously attending and the largest enrolment of Muslims 
(68) in the history of the College. The vigour and resourcefulness 
with which the work is being pursued in these changed circumstances 
cannot be too highly praised. 

Relief and rehabilitation needs still claim the maximum service 
which Christians can render. There has been some amelioration of 
the acute problem referred to in our last Survey, touching on the 
plight of Christian villagers in the West Punjab who had previously 
depended for their livelihood on Hindu or Sikh landlords. Govern- 
ment measures provided for the allotment of two acres of land to 
former agricultural labourers and eight acres to those who worked 
as cultivating tenants, but the local application of this welcome 
policy has not always been easy. The missions have been co-operating 
actively with Government in this rehabilitation programme and 
particularly good work is in progress under the direction of the 
Technical Services Association, which is receiving generous support 
from American and Canadian missions. 

In Baluchistan and the North West Frontier Province, Christian 
medical work continues to be welcomed and there has been an 
encouraging development in the Khiarpur State, where medical 
work has hitherto ema permitted only on condition that it was 
unaccompanied ot b prasad or the sale of Gospels. Recently the 
missionaries decided that they ought not to resume work unless they 
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were invited to do so with full liberty for both activities. Happily 
they have been so invited. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon continues to enjoy its political independence with the 
steadiness which marked its transition to the new status early in 
1948. At the general election the United National Party gained— 
with some Independent support—a comfortable majority. There is 
vigorous Communist opposition in Parliament as well as outside, 
but its numbers are small—nineteen seats in a House of a hundred 
—and these are divided into at least three smaller parties. Never- 
theless pressure from the Left, in the general temper of the country 
as well as in Parliament, is hastening large schemes of social welfare. 
Government expenditure in education has risen from twenty million 
toa hundred million rupees during the last six or seven years. Irriga- 
tion schemes directed to the improvement of village rice-production, 
land-settlement plans for peasants, co-operative marketing and some 
nationalized industries are also signs of the times. Although relation- 
ships between Ceylonese and Europeans were never as unhappy in 
pre-independence days as in India, there was room for improvement, 
and it has certainly come about. Europeans are being appointed 
and welcomed to administrative and professional posts, and American 
influence is increasing. 

Relationships between Church and State are cordial. The Prime 
Minister and the Chief Justice (both Buddhists) attended a Christian 
service of thanksgiving on the first anniversary of Independence Day. 
Frequent acknowledgment is made of the debt which the country owes 
to its Christian educational institutions and it is worthy of note that 
while the non-Roman Catholic Christian community numbers only 
one per cent of the population, twenty-three per cent of the students 
at the University come from this same community. Jaffna College 
has for the last two years been teaching to university grade, but if 
this practice is to become a permanent feature of its service, stronger 
support and increased capital resources will be necessary. The threat 
to the independent existence of Christian schools and colleges which 
began to take shape three years ago has receded and toleration is 
the prevailing mood. It is, however, still illegal to give Christian 
teaching to non-Christian children in a state-aided school even if 
the consent of the parents is offered. The demand for education in 
Christian schools continues to increase. 


BuRMA 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the extent to which the life 
of Burma has been disrupted during the past year. After the Com- 
munist disorders came the large-scale militant revolt of a section 
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of the Karens and for the greater part of the year the scene has 
been one of civil war, made more confusing by the fact that both 
rebels and the ruling authorities have lacked cohesion and ordered 
strength. ‘Chaos is come again’ has been true of the general picture. 
At the moment of writing it seems that the worst disorders are past 
and once again the Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, is making a gallant 
attempt to create national unity and re-establish peace, incidentally 
through the recruitment of ‘rehabilitation brigades’ from the in- 
creasing number of deserters and vagrants who once belonged to 
the various guerrilla forces as well as to the official army. Whether 
this and other means succeed still remains an open question, but 
there are some signs of a constructive response and of weariness in 
ill-doing. Apart from deeper questions concerning the possibility of 
national unity and economic recovery, at almost every point life in 
Burma is now scarred by the marks of another year of bitterness and 
strife—one more year in a decade of abnormality. Lack of com- 
munications, the presence of poverty, homelessness, disease and 
immorality affect the whole tenor of existence at the present time. 
For Christians the most disquieting feature has been expressed 
by a leading missionary in the assertion that ‘Christians have in 
part become a factor in the nation’s problem rather than guides to 
its solution’. This statement claims its justification partly in the fact 
that in the loss of life or livelihood so many Christians are now 
among the helpless sufferers and that some great Christian institu- 
tions—monuments of past heroism and devotion—have become 
rubble. But it has a more disquieting basis in the fact that man 
Christians have themselves been participants in the kind of revolt 
for which it is difficult to plead justification. The Karen rising by 
no means involved even a majority of the Karen Christian com- 
munity, but there has been a sufficient measure of implication to 
cause disquiet and to strengthen the arguments of those Burmans 
who have contended—hitherto unwarrantably—that Christianity 
was a divisive influence and a subversive threat to the national unity. 
In this total situation it is inevitable that the Christian movement 
should present a picture in which, for the moment, need appears 
to predominate over achievement. There has been a great depletion, 
over recent years, in the ranks of Christian pastors and teachers. 
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Violent death [to quote from a statement prepared by the Burma 
Christian Council for the Bangkok Conference], physical breakdown and 
death, shifts to better paying employment, especially of trained men teachers 
with family responsibilities, the normal ageing and retirement over a ten-year 
period have all taken heavy toll, and what we see at present of such leadership 
is the pre-war group grown older and fewer in numbers. The training 
programme and facilities are inadequate. The combined Baptist seminaries 
at Insein were the very centre of battle and siege for nearly four months with 
great loss to the properties and equipment. Recruitment for a lifelong vocation 
in distinctive Christian service becomes difficult under such conditions. 
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The greater part of the educational system of the country— 
government and voluntary—collapsed during the war and has made 
no adequate recovery. We referred last year to the disappearance of 
Judson College. Its restoration seems less likely than ever and there 
is now no educational institution at collegiate or university level 
under Christian management. It is significant that as disorder sub- 
sides the demand for educational facilities returns and there are 
many private and unaided schools, even of secondary grade, operating 
under some form of Christian management. But at best these are 
brave improvizations and the task of reconstructing Christian instru- 
ments which will play a distinctive part in the rehabilitation of a 
wider educational system is a formidable one. With all these in- 
tensified needs Christian missions in the West have to cope with 
the added difficulty that government policy on foreign entry and 
residence sharply restricts the possibilities of any considerable 
reinforcement of the missionary staff. At one point only may there 
be an exception: among other public services which have suffered 
in the chaos are the public health and medical service. Sheer pressure 
of need is likely to make possible a welcome for additional help of 
this character. Church World Service has recently provided a 
medical launch for an itinerant medical mission in the delta area, 
and hundreds of simple medical kits are being supplied to village 
pastors. Personal service in the manning and direction of this work 
can also claim an open door. 

Christian literature remains an instrument which can pierce 
many barriers, and the enterprise of the Burma Christian Literature 
Society, which acts as the literature agent of the Burma Christian 
Council, deserves maximum support from the West in its promising 
programme of advance. The work of the Bible Society in its 
enormous task of making good the wartime losses and providing for 
new needs in Burma deserves similar high priority. Not least, the 
Burma Christian Council which, during this last perilous year has 
become an autonomous Council in direct membership in the I.M.C, 
deserves practical assurance that in its autonomy it does not stand 
alone. Most of all, it is the indigenous leadership of the Church in 
Burma which should be most constantly in the prayers of Christians 
elsewhere. In the long run, few events in 1949 may prove more 
significant for Burma than the consecration of a Karen and a Burman 
as Assistant Bishops of Rangoon. 





CENTRAL ASIA 


& hee greater stabilization of conditions in KasHmir has enabled 
the Central Asian Mission to re-occupy its station at Bandipur, 
which had been evacuated in the course of 1948. The Punjabi 
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evangelist formerly in charge of the station is back in residence there 
with his family and has begun to tour the surrounding villages. 

The Moravian Mission reports keen appreciation, showing itself 
also in increased financial contributions from patients, of its hospital 
in T1seT. Reinforcements in the mission’s staff have been secured in 
the persons of a young couple from Switzerland, with theological 
mer who are now preparing themselves for service on this 

eld. 

Missionaries are taking full advantage of the publication of the 
Bible in Tibetan, recorded in our last Survey. A medical worker of 
the Salvation Army, invited into Tibet to perform an operation, 
took the Bible with him. By permission of the Maharajah of Sikkim, 
the National Bible Society of Scotland, the China Inland Mission 
and the Moravian Mission are sending colporteurs through Sikkim 
to the Tibetan border. 


THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


HE: where the work of the Christian Church in recent years 
has suffered, by comparison with other areas, the maximum 
of disturbance, it is possible to record some progress towards the 
stabilization of relationships between Jews and Arabs and towards 
the removal of the political tensions which have had repercussions 
far beyond the scene of immediate conflict. The year opened with 
armistice negotiations between Egypt and the new State of Israel, 
followed shortly by similar discussions between Israel and Trans- 
jordan, and leading in May to a conference in Lausanne, organized 
by the Palestine Conciliation Commission, and attended by delegates 
from Israel and the principal Arab States. Though incidents, in the 
nature of Israeli occupation of territory contrary to terms agreed 
upon, have from time to time slowed down progress towards under- 
standing, it is of much significance that the scene has changed from 
one of strife and violence to one of sober, round-table deliberations. 
That the State of Israel has come to stay is evidenced by the 
spate of recognitions accorded to its government by other Powers; 
and at the elections which took place in January, the Mapai, with its 
Socialist programme, while not securing a clear majority, won forty- 
three seats in the Constituent Assembly of one hundred and twenty 
members. 

Two outstanding problems, of particular concern to the Christian 
Church, remain to be solved; the repatriation of Arab refugees, 
now estimated to have reached a total of 800,000, and the future 
status of Jerusalem. As regards repatriation, no agreement, at the 
time of writing, has been reached as to the number to be admitted 
to Israel: the total of 250,000, suggested from United States quarters, 
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was rejected outright by the Israeli government; its own provisional 
offer to accept 75,000 met with an equally cool reception on the 
Arab side, and Israel subsequently affirmed its unwillingness to 
settle the matter except in the context of the final peace treaty. 
Realistic comment on the situation allows for the suspicions enter- 
tained by Israel lest a ‘fifth column’, inspired by the doctrine of 
vengeance still being preached by certain elements among the 
Arabs, should find its way in. Other obstacles of a more practical 
nature also influence policy: the destruction of Arab villages and of 
Arab economy, it is pointed out, has been much more complete 
than former Arab inhabitants have grasped; and the economic 
assimilation of repatriates thus forms part of the whole domestic 
problem with which the Israeli government is already grappling in 
relation to its immigrants, who are now pouring in at the rate of a 
thousand a day, and many of whom, to their own chagrin and 
disillusionment, are still detained in camps, for want of accommoda- 
tion and employment. 

Responsibility for refugee relief continues, therefore, on a large 
scale to confront the Christian Church; and the several agencies, 
in the United States and Europe, which are engaged in raising 
funds and in contributing food and clothing have accelerated their 
efforts well in advance of the approach of winter. Local initiative 
within the Near East area, which is responsible for the administration 
of contributed funds and supplies, has been further strengthened 
through the decision of the Near East Christian Council, at its 
meeting in April last, to appoint a ‘central correspondent’, in the 
person of the Rev. Dr W. G. Greenslade, to co-ordinate information 
as to the situation and needs which prevail in each region of the 
area and to ensure the most constructive action possible in the light 
of the total picture. It is widely admitted that the continued un- 
certainty as to the future is steadily lowering the refugees’ morale, 
and spiritual rehabilitation figures as prominently as material aid in 
the challenge to the Christian Church. ‘Money is needed’, writes 
the Executive Committee of the United Missionary Council for 
Syria and Palestine, ‘for the establishment of educational, evangelistic 
and medical services among the refugees . . . for the rehabilitation 
of Muslims and Christians alike . . . to reinforce the services of 
the churches and missionary societies working among the people of 
the country . . . to provide full-time teachers and welfare workers 
who can help their own people.”? 

The plight of the Christians is recognized as well nigh desperate, 
concentrated as most of them are in the area immediately surrounding 


1 Contributions may be sent to: Dr W. G. Greenslade, American Mission, 
Beirut, Lebanon; British Council of Churches, Inter-church Aid and Refugee 
Service Dept., 5 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1; Church World Service 
214 East Twenty-first Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Jerusalem; and it is not only to ensure the sanctity of the Holy 
Places that pressure continues from many quarters for the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem and of the area within a radius of ten 
miles of it (which would include Bethany, Bethlehem, Ain Karem 
and Ramallah). “We are less interested in the Holy Places than in 
persons, and the preservation of human rights’, the Near East | 
Christian Council declared in a statement addressed to the Inter- | 
national Missionary Council. Widely representative expressions of | 
Christian opinion, confessional and interdenominational, excerpts | 
from some of which are quoted in a memorandum on ‘the protection | 

' 

' 








of religious interests and activities in Palestine’ addressed to the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, emphasize the vital need to | 
preserve the Holy City and its environs from strife and discord and 
to continue to press for the whole area to be placed under United 
Nations administration. In addition, moreover, to concern for the | 
physical survival of the Christian groups, there is anxiety, to quote 
again from the United Missionary Council’s circular letter, ‘that 
Christians should be encouraged not to yield to the natural and 
widespread desire to emigrate to more prosperous and peaceable | 
lands: we do not wish to see the Holy Land abandoned to Jews and | 
Muslims’. (Nor, we feel, is it irrelevant to record here, as a reminder 
of the age-long association of Palestine with the coming of Christ, 
the unearthing, in a cave near Jericho, of a group of Hebrew texts 
of Old Testament books, which was announced in the course of the 
year and which is regarded by antiquarian experts as the most 
important discovery ever made in Palestine.) 

The Government of Israel, meanwhile, has declared its intention 
of maintaining a policy of religious tolerance; and in the light of 
that assurance a good deal of missionary work has opened up again. 
The Church of Scotland hospital in Tiberias, for example, and the 
Tabeetha School, Jaffa, both reopened in October, while St Andrew’s 
church and hospice in Jerusalem are continuing as before. St George’s 
(Anglican) School, Jerusalem, reopened its primary classes, for day 
boys only, at the New Year, and by June the total number of pupils 
had reached 119. Anglicans in Jerusalem have celebrated the 
centenary of the consecration of Christ Church. The repair of 
buildings proceeds as labour and material become available. Mission- 
ary societies in general are convinced of the wisdom of reoccupying 
mission property at the earliest possible moment, though the 
dividing line between Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan (as Transjordan and Arab Palestine are now designated), has 
caused some geographical isolation of component parts of a mission’s 
work, and has brought into view, at present quite tentatively, the 
possibility of adjustment through an exchange of properties between 
one mission and another. 
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Holy In a year, meanwhile, in which relationships between Jews 
intet- | and Arabs inevitably dominate the scene, and provide a common 
f ten} focus of Christian thinking, increased pressure is apparent for 
arem } joint planning for evangelism in the whole area, a policy which 
an in i steadily gained in adherents in recent years. The Near East 
East | Christian Council, in approving the advance programme of the 
— | Foreign Missions Conference of North America, in its relation to 
ns oO 


, the Near and Middle East, put first among the aims to be specially 


sale urged upon churches and missions the securing of a full-time 
ction | secretary of the Christian Council. The reinforcement of existing 
o the | regional church councils or committees, and their formation in 
F the | countries, such as Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, where they do not 
od to | yet exist, continues to figure in discussions, emphasis being laid on 
d and | the need for such bodies to be councils of churches rather than of 
nited | missions. The strengthening of the churches, more especially as 
r the } indigenous bodies in which a convert will feel at home, also lies 
quote behind the emphasis on the need to accelerate the training of in- 
that | digenous workers—ministers, specialists in religious education, 
1 and | evangelists for both urban and rural life, Christian teachers for the 
ceable | day schools—the provision of whom in larger numbers is strongly 
sand | advocated in the ‘advance programme’ referred to above. 
inder Further discussion has taken place on the planning of theological 
“hrist, | education on a united basis, and on the provision of facilities—more 
texts | especially while the future of the Newman School of Missions 
of the | remains uncertain—for training in Arabic and Islamics. Plans dis- 
most | cussed at an earlier stage for the possible concentration of theological 
. \ training in Jerusalem obviously hinge upon the outcome of the 
-ntion = internationalization issue. Other immediate needs, it is recognized, 
ght of | include the production of theological text-books for Christian 
again. 4 children, especially those in government schools, courses in ethics 
id the for non-Christians excluded, where government regulations require 
irew’s it, from Christian religious instruction, a greater number of courses 
orges | of study for Christian teachers and material to help teachers in 
or day | leading school prayers. Side by side, moreover, with the demand 


pupils | for the provision of material designed especially for Christian 
d the | educational work, there is the growing challenge to the production 
air of | in literary Arabic of Christian literature of a more general kind, in 
isSiOn- | an area where Arab nationalism increases the demand for books in 
ipying | the Arab language, and where recent campaigns conducted by 
h_ the | Dr Laubach and his team have given a marked impetus to an already 
of the | considerable demand for reading matter. The needs of the blind in 


d), has the matter of literature have also been examined: the secretary of the 
$sion$ } John Milton Society, of New York, has visited—in the course of a 
y» the } world tour—Ecypt, LEBANON, IRAN, IRAQ and Turkey. A survey is 
‘tween 


being made of schools for the blind throughout the Near East, and 
the Near East Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
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North America is arranging the preparation of ‘readers’, both | 


general and specifically Christian, in Arabic Braille, which are to be 
made available through central circulating libraries. 

Other plans for evangelism at a more primary level include the 
further implementation of the programme in the field of visual 
aids and a fuller exploitation of ‘fundamental education’, under 
indigenous Christian leaders specially trained for the purpose, and 
making use of the experiments and facilities provided by the initiative 
of Unesco in this field. 

The range of the challenge to the evangelization of the Near and 
Middle East extends to two extremes: on the one hand there is the 
commercial environment of the oil fields, with its concentration on 
material profit—an oil and money culture, as it has been described 
—and at the other the unmistakable revival, gaining in force with 
each year that passes, of Islam as a living religion with a message for 
men and women of to-day. 

Missionaries of the Reformed Church of America in IRAQ and 
ARABIA comment on the increasing modernization in the midst of 
which they are at work, with new towns springing up to accommodate 
oil production and shipment, and with transport and communica- 
tions assuming a tempo to which even the pilgrims to Mecca, some of 
whom travel by ’bus or even by aeroplane, have yielded. Evangelism, 
however, among both the Arab and the European population, goes 
steadily on, with encouraging support, as is also osdihieeea by the 
Bishop in Jerusalem, from the oil companies. Scripture distribution, 
evangelistic services, instruction by visual aids, the extension of 





medical work in hospitals and clinics are being actively furthered. ' 


At the last report, for instance, in spite of other hospital facilities 
available in Kuwait, the Reformed Church’s Men’s Hospital treated 
48,900 (243 of them in-patients), while the women’s medical work 
gave 21,249 treatments (431 of them in-patients). 

The pastoral care of young Christians from PERsia who are 
gravitating in some numbers to the oil-fields is a particular concern 
of the Church in that country, which also stresses, among the 
immediate tasks which it should undertake, the provision of 
Christian hostels for boys and girls attending government schools in 
Isfahan. Emphasis is eo laid on the need for a greatly increased 
number of doctors and nurses, with medical work forming a more 
indispensable evangelistic approach than ever since the closing of 
the Christian schools. 

Persia, we are reminded, also supplies an outstanding instance of 
the other side of the picture—the growth of the. religious impact of 
Islam—since its geographical consolidation, with AFGHANISTAN as 
a connecting link, in a Muslim ‘bloc’ to the east which has come 
about since the creation of the Muslim State of Pakistan. The 
growth of the indigenous Church of Persia, therefore, with its 
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opportunities among Zoroastrians, Muslims and Jews alike, is a 
source of both encouragement and concern. 

The challenge of roam again, is presented in particular in 
reports from the ANGLO-EcYPTIAN SupDAN. Here the pressure, for 
instance, for the teaching of Arabic in the schools of the southern 
provinces, though urged ostensibly for S qposer of achieving 
unification between Arabic-speaking and non-Arabic-speaking 
peoples, is regarded in Christian circles as part of the drive to 
propagate Islam in Africa, towards which large sums are reported 
to have been contributed by Muslims of wealth and influence; and 
the task of Christian missionaries at work among pagan tribes of the 
south, most of whom have hitherto been free from Muslim influence, 
must be seen in the light of the Muslim penetration which now 
begins to confront them. 

News from the northern area includes the completion and 
dedication of a ‘unity’ church erected on land given by the Town 
Council of Omdurman—as recorded in our last Survey—for the 
development of a Christian unity centre. An ordained missionary of 
the United Presbyterian mission has been stationed at Gedaref, a 
strategically important centre to the’ east, where a considerable 
colony of Ethiopians lives. At Akobo, again, near the Ethiopian 
border, missionaries of the Reformed Church of America, in close 
co-operation with the United Presbyterians, have been appointed to 
work among the Anuak tribe. Facilities for the opening of mission 
stations among the Anuaks on the Ethiopian side of the border, and 
for access to them from the Sudan, have been accorded by the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. This development represents what is described 
as ‘a long dreamt-of attempt at the rapid evangelization of an entire 
tribe through concentration of missionary staff in a comparatively 
short staan of years’. 

Christian personnel, if available, could well, it is stressed, be 
used in many important centres not yet occupied, such as 
Kassala, Port Sudan, Dongola, Kosti and El Fasher, entry into 
which may become more difficult as political developments take 


shape. 

The educational challenge in the whole of the Sudan is consider- 
able, with new schools at various grades opening under government 
auspices at many centres. The Christian training centre, main- 
tained under American missionary leadership at Obel, near Malakal, 
has trained some twenty teachers accredited at various levels during 
its initial year of operation. Temporary curtailment of Bible instruc- 
tion for non-Christian pupils in Christian schools has been found 
advisable for a time, but the school authorities have been free to 
determine the curriculum, provided that adequate academic standards 
are maintained. 

The translation of the New Testament into the Dinka language 
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is now complete, and progress has been made towards the same goal 
in the Shilluk, Nuer and Anuak tongues. 

Evidence of the vitality of the Evangelical Church of Erniopia 
—the outcome of the work of American, British, German and 
Swedish missionaries—is afforded by its continued growth, in the 
southern and western areas, in the numbers both of converts and of 
centres for regular worship. For the third year in succession Ethiopian 
leaders met in conference in January at Addis Ababa, to formulate a 
statement of beliefs and to make further plans for the training of 
native leadership, which has proved such a vital factor in the 
work of evangelism. The several missionary societies with com- 
mitments in Ethiopia stand ready to enter new, non-Christian 
areas of the country, such as the far western extremities of Wallega, 
[la Babur and Kaffa Provinces, as soon as government permission 
is given. 

The delay in the adoption of the simplified Amharic alphabet 
agreed upon when Dr Laubach visited Ethiopia has to some extent 
militated against the full exploitation of the immense demand that 
is apparent for literacy and for all that it brings in its train. None 
the less, missionaries report a keen interest in the Scriptures, and a 
wide opportunity for witness and guidance, especially among young 
people. We note, moreover, as a positive and encouraging develop- 
ment in the Christian life of Ethiopia, the agreement reached between 
the ancient Ethiopian Church and the Coptic Church, whereby the 
former body gains greater independence in the choice and consecra- 
tion of its bishops. 

The keen desire that is apparent in many parts of the Near 
East to follow up the impetus of literacy campaigns is particularly 
in evidence in Ecypt, where a central interdenominational committee, 
set up by the Egypt Intermission Council, with a full-time secretary, 
is co-ordinating the follow-up of the Laubach campaign which each 
mission is continuing within its own constituency. There is still 
much ground to be covered, and those at work on the campaign 
admit to some dissatisfaction with their results in the ‘each one 
teach one’ method, but instances are reported of religious ‘revival’ 
resulting from the inhabitants of a village learning to read. The 
campaign, which it will be remembered was originally sponsored 
by King Farouk and the Egyptian government, has drawn an 
encouragingly wide variety of volunteer workers, including students 
from Cairo University who gave their services during the 
vacations. 

The effect on the Christian schools of the passing of the law 
relating to the organization of private schools, outlined in our last 


Survey, has continued to concern the missions. The possibility | 


of its proving necessary to close certain schools, in cases where 
the withdrawal of Muslim pupils would render it economically 
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impracticable to continue, has had to be borne in mind; though a 
recent decision, placing on parents the obligation to ensure that 
Muslim children receive instruction in their own faith, eases matters 
considerably. Negotiations of a frank and friendly nature have con- 
tinued between the missions and the Ministry of Education; in the 
course of them the possibility of Christian children in the government 
schools receiving instruction in their own faith has been tenta- 
tively examined and the missions, including the Roman Catholic, 
have been in consultation to discuss the drafting of an agreed 
syllabus. ; 

Evangelism among women is meeting with encouraging response, 
the initiative being taken increasingly by Egyptian workers, a 
number of them with social service qualifications. An interesting 
development is the work of the Egypt General Mission among girls 
in the townships which have grown up round a weaving factory in 
the outskirts of Alexandria. In addition to gatherings for Bible 
instruction and worship, courses are provided in handcrafts and 
domestic work. 

We note with satisfaction the closing of licensed houses in 


_ Egypt, announced in the Official Journal of February 2oth. 


From NortH AFRIca come reports of a consistently uphill task, 
lightened by evidence of the lasting effects of contact with the 
Christian mission on small but persevering groups here and there. 
The North Africa Mission, though confronted with what it defines 
as ‘a stone wall of apathy and antagonism’, records a total of 472 
in-patients, with 104 maternity cases treated at its hospital in Tangier, 
an increase over any other year. Native Christians have come forward 
in encouraging numbers and have rendered valuable service in the 
wards and elsewhere. In Morocco, again, the Southern Morocco 
Mission reports an increasingly nationalist atmosphere, with Muslim 
solidarity working steadily for autonomy and freedom. Here, again, 
there is no indigenous church, and little to show but stalwart groups 
in one place and another who have responded to the influence of the 
mission. The work of healing and teaching goes on, and there is a 
marked response to the facilities available in clinics. The missionaries, 
moreover, are welcomed into the people’s homes, and the work 
among women and children is felt to be particularly rewarding. 
The Southern Morocco Mission reiterates its appeal for the services 
of young married couples who could be strategically placed at a 
number of centres in Morocco. 

In concluding this section we record with deep regret the death, 
on the eve of his departure for the United States upon his retire- 
ment, of Dr John Van Ess, of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A, who 
spent forty years with the Arabs of Basra, and that of the Rev. C. H. 

ill, Secretary of Church Missions to the Jews. 
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AFRICA 


| © alas from Africa strike an increasingly warning note in 
regard to the economic exploitation to which the continent 
as a whole becomes more and more clearly exposed. That those 
concerned with the building of the Church are aware of and indeed 
deeply preoccupied with this trend is, we believe, implicit in all 
that is recorded below of plans in the field of Christian education, 
the training of African teachers and ministers, the strengthening of 
Christian family life and the constant extension of the work of 
evangelism into those areas where the materialist impact makes 
itself felt. 

The Christian Church in Africa depends, in its human strength, 
on a ministry deeply rooted in Christian faith and doctrine. For 
that reason, on the initiative of the International Missionary Council, 
existing facilities and needs in the matter of theological education 
are now being investigated, in several areas of the continent, with 
a view possibly to Africa-wide consultation later on. With the 
theological equipment of the African minister, moreover, is bound 
up the broadening of his contacts; and the training facilities en- 
visaged by a number of churches include the sending of selected 
ministers and candidates to study in the theological colleges of the 
West. The first two issues of the Daystar, a theological magazine 
issued quarterly for African ministers by the United Society for 
Christian Literature and the S.P.C.K (under the auspices of the 
International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa), have 
now appeared. 

We record with much regret the death of Professor Ida Ward, 
from whose outstanding contribution to African linguistic research 
the Christian Mission in Africa has benefited to the full. 


WEsT AFRICA 


In Gampia, Anglican activity continues to turn very largely on 
the promotion of education. The success of the school established 
at Kristi Kunda, the Christian village settlement up the Gambia 
river, makes heavy demands on available forces, but the Christian 
impact there is undoubtedly increasing in force in the whole area. 
Shortage of staff has necessitated a temporary withdrawal of the 
Anglican priest hitherto stationed in Rio PoNnGas. 

In SrerRA Leone, the Church’s contribution to the creation of 
African leadership is bound up with Fourah Bay College, which now 
has the status of a regional odian with three departments—technical, 
theological and teacher-training—for an experimental period of five 
years. In Sierra Leone, as in other parts of West Africa, further 
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proposals for constitutional reform, increasing the number of un- 
official members of the Executive Council and aiming at a good deal 
of decentralization in local government, are under consideration. 

The decision of the Methodist and Protestant Episcopal churches 
to embark upon a union theological training school in Monrovia, 
LIBERIA, is an important development in the Church’s life in a 
country which, though much exposed to rapid commercial exploita- 
tion, is still relatively free from materialist influence. The opening 
up of Liberia through modern roadways, such as that between 
Monrovia and Ganta, which extends to the French West African 
border, in turn brings accelerated exposure to outside influences of 
all kinds, and the Methodist Church is preparing to build Christian 
centres all along this particular highway. Plans in general turn a 
good deal on the further extension of modern agricultural develop- 
ments, medical services and educational service, on the basis of 
the work already going on in existing Christian institutions. We 
note the progress reported by the ‘Leper and Medical Crusade’ 
initiated by the Worldwide Evangelization Crusade in Liberia and 
other parts of West Africa—SENEGAL, Ivory Coast, GoLp Coast, 
Conco. In Liberia the centre for treatments established at Garplay 
has met with a good response and a second centre is being opened 
at Gaypeter, further south, among the Bassa people. 

The inter-racial tension which has been somewhat markedly 
apparent in the Goip Coast, since the riots which took place in 
1948, has given place to some restoration of mutual confidence and 
understanding, more especially, on the African side, through the 
knowledge that an all-African committee on constitutional reform 
has been at work, under the chairmanship of Judge Coussey. ‘The 
committee’s report, issued in October, contained far-reaching pro- 
posals for the extension of the franchise, for wider African repre- 
sentation in the executive council, for a legislature assuming much 
of the final responsibility now held by the Governor, for alterations 
in the standard of local government by substituting new Councils 
for the existing Native Authorities and for the establishment of 
regional councils as a connecting link between the local authorities 
and the central government. 

The pressure for still further African responsibility in the 
administration of the country’s affairs which is apparent in the 
report, now under official consideration, calls for a corresponding 
advance in the Christian Church in the training of African Christians 
for leadership. The disturbances in 1948, while they suggested 
the relative superficiality of much of the people’s civilization, 
revealed by contrast the general steadiness and reliability of the 
bulk of the educated Christians, and the constant reinforcement 
of this group becomes increasingly vital both to the well-being of 
the country as a whole and to the strength of the Church. In this 
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connexion we note that the report of a commission appointed by 
the Synod of the Methodist Church of the Gold Coast (though only 
at present for internal circulation) contains proposals aimed at the 
strengthening of the life of the Church which may well be of the 
greatest value and guidance to all churches and missions at work in 
the Gold Coast, based as they are on creating a deeper understanding 
of the responsibilities and demands of church membership, on high 
and exacting standards of instruction, including a return to Wesley’s 
small ‘class meeting’ and on the further development in Africa of 
the ‘Christian home’ movement initiated in India and China. 

We record with satisfaction the decision of the Council of the 
University College of the Gold Coast to open a department for 
theological studies, under the direction of an African, the Rev. C. G. 
Baeta. An Institute of Education is also to be added which, while 
primarily for research purposes, is likely to develop teaching 
departments later. 

The lines on which the Constitution of NIGERIA is now under- 
going revision, to ensure that every Nigerian will have a chance to 
voice his opinion, has been hailed as a really democratic experiment 
and gives further emphasis to the goal of creating a responsible 
community spirit on which so much planning, from the mass 
education level upwards, focuses in Africa. Schemes for mass 
education are on the increase, under regional administration. Nigeria, 
in fact, provides an outstanding example of the pressure for the 
expansion of education to its ultimate limits. For the Christian 
Church the task is seen increasingly as one of resisting the challenge 
to the provision of schools and teachers in ever-growing numbers 
and of concentrating, rather, on giving the education which the 
Church provides the particular character that will produce responsible 
Christian citizens. Much emphasis is jaid on establishing a close 
relation between education and the building up of the Christian 
home, and the education of girls, therefore, which one missionary 
describes as the ‘spearhead’ of the whole education venture, is much 
to the fore in discussion of policy. The need for a women’s Christian 
teacher-training college is urgently voiced. As elsewhere in Africa, 
the Christian home is seen especially in its rural setting, and the 
building of strong rural families as a basic factor in the preservation 
of African community life. 

The University College, Ibadan, while insisting on its national 
character, has set itself resolutely to maintain the standards of 
British universities, with entrance and scholarship examinations at 
a corresponding level. Science students at present outnumber those 
engaged in Arts. As in the sister institution in the Gold Coast, a 
department of theology has been established. 

Nigeria, in turn, reflects an increase in the active propagation 
of Islam. Missionaries report medical and educational ventures 
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launched on Muslim initiative, and the need for Hausa Christian 
leaders for work in the Muslim north continues to be stressed. The 
prospects for Christian educational work in that area have, from all 
accounts, considerably improved, and missionary societies report 
opportunities to advance into areas into which they have not hitherto 
been greatly encouraged to penetrate. Urgent comment is heard on 
the need for deeper Bible teaching, which has been difficult to main- 
tain on an adequate scale with the burden of other work—educational, 
medical, administrative—which confronts the missionaries. Christian 
literature work makes headway: a number of Africans are engaged in 
the production of material, under the auspices of the literature 
bureau now installed at Hope Waddell by the Christian Council. 
The increasing responsibility of the Church in many parts of the 
continent to care for Africans drawn to the towns in search of work 
is noticeably apparent in reports from the territories of West Africa 
under French administration. Comment from Gason, for instance, 
is basically concerned with the threat to indigenous village life pre- 
sented by the recruiting of labour for forestry work and for the 
timber yards at the coast, urging, as do Christian workers in other 
parts of Africa, recruitment for limited periods only, and in family 
units, with much stress on the maintenance of the worker’s contact 
and identification with his village while he is away. Young people 
are reported to be flocking to the ports, more especially to Libreville, 
and there is much need for missionaries of experience to work among 
them. A positive aspect of the picture in Gabon is the steady growth 
of the Church itself, particularly, it is reported, in the interior, where 
schools are crowded, in Woleu-Ntem, in the north, where the Bible 
School is turning out an encouraging succession of workers, and in 
the Ovan region. We note the foundation of the church of N’Djolé. 
Missionaries at work in CAMEROON, again, are faced with the 
challenge of the rapid development of industrial employment: the 
timber yards at Douala, which are attracting large numbers of 
workers from the interior; Africans totalling some seven thousand 
at work in the Dinzangué rubber plantations and the likelihood of 
an increase in the number of those employed in industrial under- 
takings and workshops on the banks of the Dibamba river all present 
the need for reinforcements in the missionary strength and in the 
number of qualified African catechists and evangelists. The growth 
of the African population, drawn from many tribes, in Douala itself, 
makes that centre a mission field requiring the ministration of 
experienced evangelists. In Cameroon, however, as in Gabon, in 
spite of staff shortages, there are evidences of the growth of the 
hurch, more especially in the Ndoungué and Bamiléké regions. 
The inter-field school of theology at Ndoungué, now in possession 
of its own buildings, has had 26 students in residence (20 from 
Cameroon, 4 from Gabon and 2 from Togoland), 21 of whom 
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brought their families with them. Courses for the wives have also 
been organized. Students at Ndoungué have asked for the extension 
of the Rokenien course from three years to four. 

Medical work in Cameroon is expanding, with a steady record of 
treatments at the hospital at Bangwa and at the dispensaries at 
Bafoussam and Ndoungué, in all of which a single medical missionary 
is at work with an African staff of nurses and other workers. The 
medical institute maintained jointly by the Paris and the American 
Presbyterian mission at Libamba makes a vital contribution in 
medical training. 

We note in TOGOLAND the reopening of the Bible School at 
Atakpamé, for the training of African evangelists. 

ConGo, in turn, reveals a deep and growing concern for the 
stabilization of African life, more especially in its rural setting. 
Generous allocations from the Fonds du Bien-Etre Indigéne have 
gone to the promotion of African co-operatives, as part of an attempt 
to arrest the exodus from the villages. There are far-reaching plans 
to bring the benefits of modern technical developments within the 
reach of the villages, as part of the purpose of preventing a cultural 
and occupational gulf developing between urban and rural life. 
Further measures are also in train for the protection of workers 
whose employment takes them over five kilometres from their 
homes. European initiative has been active in the setting up of social 
centres for Africans, where cultural and recreational facilities are 
available. Eighty-six such centres have so far been established, 
twenty-eight of them through Christian missions. Educational films, 
based on familiar scenes from daily life, played by the Africans 
themselves and projected into regular cinema programmes with a 
commentary in the local dialect, have made much headway since 
their institution some five years ago. 

In the first year following the government recognition and subsidy 
of non-Roman Catholic schools, educational plans and developments 
inevitably displace other news in this section of our Survey. A good 
many missions, it is reported by the Conseil Protestant du Congo, 
have now signed agreements with the Government for subsidized 
co-operation in education, and have received visits from school 
inspectors. At the meeting of the Council in February (to which the 
Governor-General paid a welcome visit, to speak on the implications 
of the recognition and subsidizing of the schools), much attention 
was devoted to education. The government recommendation that 
more scope should be given to schools for domestic training led 
to the decision to open one such school as soon as practicable on 
each station, possibly on a union basis. At the conference for repre- 
sentatives of training schools, held at Léopoldville in September, to 
study the education programme of the Government, a statement was 
adopted defining the purpose of Christian education as being ‘to 
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enable people to grow into healthy, useful and wholesome maturity 
of life and character’; declaring that ‘as Christians we hold that this 
is possible in full measure only when Christian experience and 
spiritual working parallel physical and mental growth’ and welcoming 
‘the opportunity afforded by the Congo government to collaborate 
more effectively in this field’. Common agreement was clearly 
apparent on the vital need to increase the supply of trained African 
teachers, to strengthen and enlarge existing écoles de moniteurs and 
to establish others at the earliest possible moment. One secondary 
school, it was urged, should be established at once, possibly at 
Kimpese, to be followed by others in the next four years, bearing 
in mind that the staffing requirements laid down by the Govern- 
ment come fully into force at the New Year, 1954. Africans at 
the conference, while urging the necessity for missions to undertake 
secondary education wherever possible, also strongly favoured the 
opening of écoles laiques officielles by the Government, for secondary, 
vocational and higher education, with equal freedom for all religious 
bodies to take part in the religious instruction. The religious liberty 
clause in the government stipulations regarding subsidized schools 
provides for the exemption of a ~ from religious instruction at 
the express request of the parent. While recognizing the principle 
of freedom implied in this clause, the conference asked for reassur- 
ance that it could not be so interpreted as to ‘require Christian 
schools to admit or to keep on their rolls students whose attitude 
towards religion would be prejudicial to the spiritual life or moral 
tone of the school’. In view, finally, of the immense challenge in the 
educational field, the conference urged the Conseil Protestant again 
to consider ‘in all its implications’ the appointment of a full-time 
educational secretary. 

We note the completion of the Old Testament in the Luba langua 
(in which the New Testament has been in use for a number of years). 

The PortuGueEse TERRITORIES in West and East Africa, in turn, 
have progress at a number of points to record. 

The Worldwide Evangelization Crusade has received govern- 
ment permission for three workers to enter PORTUGUESE GUINEA and 
initiate a leprosy crusade and for such further recruits as are required 
to join them, in what is described as ‘a very real pioneer effort’. 

Developments in ANGOLA include the appointment of the first 
full-time secretary of the Alianga Evangélica, with residence in 
Luanda. Angola, it is reported, is undergoing profound trans- 
formation. Trade is developing in all directions, though, as a number 
of Portuguese writers have pointed out, Africans are not receiving 
the recompense due to their share in the effort. Mission schools are 
full to overflowing and a high school has been established in Dondi 
under the direction of a Portuguese woman graduate of Lisbon 
University. The challenge of the more remote coastal areas, to which 
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people are flocking for employment, remains a strong one, with 
Christians and non-Christians thrown much together. The indigenous 
African church, which is composed of very poor people, has formed 
a ‘church-wide missionary society’, which very quickly raised the 
equivalent of $4000 to help with the work at the coast. Christian 
rural initiative shows impressive results: African Christians now own 
the phenomenal total of three thousand ploughs. Demands for 
Christian literature, we note, are constantly increasing. The Dondi 
Press (United Church of Canada and American Board) prints a 
million pages a month and has recently secured government per- 
mission to print a newspaper issued in Dondi in the vernacular, the 
first concession in regard to the vernacular since decree 77 of 1922. 
We note the government decree forbidding polygamy to Africans 
living in the towns of Angola, while continuing to permit it in rural 
areas until Christian influence is sufficiently strong to make its total 
elimination possible. 

In MozaMBIQUE, the main problem is by common consent the 
continued presence of paganism, from which, it is admitted, not 
even all the converts are yet quite free; and the need for steady, 
constant evangelism, as the way to build up a strong church, lies 
at the heart of present policy. The training of African pastors in 
greater numbers constitutes a basic task, and the ultimate goal is 
felt, here again, while retaining the existing Bible schools, to be the 
establishment of a union theological college, the possibilities of 
which are encouraging. With the relatively small number of non- 
Roman Catholic mission schools which are at present authorized, 
the missions still face a considerable problem in relation to the 
training of future leaders at an earlier stage of their career. A 
fine, if small, group of African pastors are, however, already at 
work. Co-operative action gains steadily in strength through the 
reality of the work of the Christian Council. As a result of the 
deliberations of that body, an African pastor has gone to Natal, 
representing all the missions co-operating in the Christian Council, 
to work among the immigrants from the Sul do Save area of 
Mozambique; work begun in the province of Maniva and Sofala is 
being actively followed up and the pastoral care of young people in 
the cities, especially Lourengo Marques, is keenly in mind. Plans 
for a Christian centre in that city are being worked out. As a result 
of the Christian Council sending a delegate to the meeting with 
Dr Laubach, organized in Johannesburg by the Christian Council 
of South Africa in 1948, an active literature programme, related to 
the whole challenge of adult education, has been drafted, and the 
Mission Suisse has delegated a worker to take the enterprise further. 
As a result of the Johannesburg meeting, a ‘reader’ has been pro- 
duced in Shangaan, which can be used throughout the Colony. 
Material is also felt to be required in Tswa and Ronga. 
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Medical work plays an increasingly prominent part in evangelism. 
Of the twelve thousand patients treated at the hospital maintained 
by the Mission Suisse at Chicumbane, seven thousand were pagans. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


The work of the Church in East Africa has suffered from 
the effects of the severe drought which afflicted extensive areas of 
NYASALAND and NORTHERN RHODESIA (as it did also the Ciskei 
Territory in the Union) during the earlier part of the year, bringing 
with it the threat, and all too often the reality, of starvation. In 
NYASALAND the food shortage necessitated the postponement of the 
arrival of much-needed missionary reinforcements and of the return 
of some missionaries on furlough. Some temporary closing of 
Christian institutions was also found advisable over the most critical 
period, when food supplies gave out. 

The political a has once more been coloured by dis- 
cussions concerning the future of NyASALAND and NoRTHERN and 
SOUTHERN RuHopesiA. At a conference held in February at Victoria 
Falis, federation of the three territories, thus leaving room for each 
to go its own way, if it so desired, in the matter of Native policy, 
was urged in the place of the amalgamation which has hitherto been 
advocated. The validity of the resolution passed on those lines has, 
however, been somewhat widely called in question, since no Africans 
were represented at the conference and only Southern Rhodesia sent 
official government representatives. Reports, moreover, indicate that, 
while the European minority in each territory strongly favours the 
adoption of the proposed measure, Africans as a whole remain 
vigorously opposed to it, a fact which, in the interests of future 
racial harmony, can hardly be overridden or ignored. 

The political unrest which prevailed in UGANDA over the greater 
part of 1948 persisted in the year under review, and in April condi- 
tions were sufficiently critical for the whole of the province of 
Buganda to be declared a ‘disturbed area’ and for a Press censorship 
to be imposed. Church leaders, though to outside observation their 
comments may seem to err on the side of self-reproach, attribute 
the spread of the disturbances in part to the failure to create a really 
strong Christian public opinion and to the fact that missionaries, 
overworked as they have been, have had little time in which to 
cultivate the friendship of the people at the deeper levels. The 
experience has reinforced the determination to proceed with the 
‘realignment’ policy which has been under discussion, to build 
up a strong body of African Christians for responsible leadership. 
Meanwhile, Uganda has a number of encouraging events to record: 
the Uganda Education Association (African, European and Indian 
in its membership) held a very profitable conference at Kampala, 
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the second of its kind, which was opened by H.H. the Kabaka of 
Buganda, on the subject of the development of creative ability in 
schools. A musical festival, following earlier experiment and open 
to all Christian schools, has also been held with much success. The 
Indian evangelist whom, as recorded in an earlier Survey, it was 
decided to appoint for work among the Indians in their own 
(Gujerati) tongue, has arrived from Bombay with his wife and is 
now at work. The work of the Africa Inland Mission in the West 
Nile province has been strengthened by permission to establish a 
much needed junior secondary school and a new medical centre, at 
Kuluva, near Arua, partly for the care of lepers and partly for 
general medical service. 

Co-operative Christian action in KENyA, on the initiative of the 
Christian Council, includes the setting up of an advisory committee 
on European education, plans for the publication of a Christian 
periodical and pressure from the Council’s citizenship committee 
for a more thorough observance of Sunday through the closing of 
the Sunday markets, if not altogether, at least on Sunday morning. 
As elsewhere in Africa, Christian education, and above all the 
maintenance, wherever possible, of Christian teacher-training col- 
leges, continues to figure largely in all planning. A new training 
college has been opened at Ribe and another, for men and women, 
is under construction in the Meru area, both under Methodist 
direction. An Alliance Girls’ High School is being opened, and the 
policy of establishing united Christian schools and churches in 
newly developed areas is being vigorously pursued. 

Progress in ZANZIBAR is revealed in the experiment, following 
the example of Nyasaland, of holding jointly a synod and a diocesan 
conference. Sixteen Europeans and thirty-seven Africans took part 
in discussion on a number of subjects related to church life and 
administration. The theological college maintained by the Uni- 
versities’ Mission to Central Africa at Hegongo has moved to a new 
site on the Minaki estate, where a good deal of Christian activity— 
the secondary school and the teacher and medical training college 
—is already centred. A small house, attached to the theological 
college, is also being built as a beginning in religious community life 
for men, and an initial group of Africans are to test their vocations 
there. Religious community life for women, already begun on a 
modest scale at Kwa Mkono, makes headway: three novices will, it 
is hoped, shortly be professed as sisters. 

The first meeting of the Christian Council of TANGANYIKA took 
place at Dodoma in December 1948, and adopted its constitution. 
A significant appointment decided upon was that of a full-time 
educational adviser, who would also become secretary of the Council. 
The further consolidation of the co-operative structure represented 
by the formation of the Council has particular importance as the 
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East African ground-nuts scheme takes further shape. A detailed 
consideration of the first annual report, published by the Overseas 
Food Corporation as we write, does not belong in these pages. In 
relation, however, to the Church’s responsibility for the moral and 
astoral welfare of the personnel, two points would seem to call 
or comment: In the first place, there is a considerable element of 
frustration and disappointment to contend with, over the failure of 
the scheme so far to measure up to expectations, and much that 
Christian forces can do to encourage those who have embarked on 
the work in somewhat uprooting and (to Africans at anyrate) 
revolutionary conditions, not to lose heart over what may in the 
long run contribute to the solution of some of Africa’s most per- 
plexing problems. In the second place, however far short of the 
original estimates the figures for production may have fallen, the 


| fact remains that, in the course of the year, both the European staff 


and the African labour force doubled in numbers, a challenge in 
terms of ‘people’ that speaks for itself. 

All the missions concerned are deeply preoccupied with the 
need for considerable increases in staff, without which the spiritual 
challenge, with its concentration on personal contacts, cannot be 
met. Auxiliary support, moreover, from among the European staff, 
though it has produced outstanding individuals, has not as a whole 
come up to expectations. African catechists are doing valuable work 
at strategic points and the missions are developing centres where the 
population is increasing most rapidly. The U.M.C.A. reports the 
rapid expansion of the ports of Lindi (where the population has 
doubled in a year and where the mission has for some years been at 
work) and Mtwara, where an African catechist is stationed. The 
mission is planning to build churches at Ming’oyo and Nachingwea 


_ and has secured a temporary site at New Mikindani in readiness 


for the development of that centre. The Church Missionary Society 
has built a church to serve the Kongwa area and services are held 
in it in English, Swahili and Chicogo, the language of the local tribe. 
The Moravian Missionary Society has church buildings completed 
or nearing completion in the Urambo area, in which the scheme is 
also developing. 

Common planning in NYASALAND, through the agency of the 
Christian Council, has centred, among other matters, on medical 
work, more especially in view of the likelihood of increased govern- 
ment grants to ‘essential medical work of accepted value to the 
community’. The work maintained by the missions among lepers is 
especially in need of assistance, with the costs of food and other 
essentials increasing, if the work is to be maintained on its present 
scale. The need for the churches themselves to maintain a more 


_ realistic relationship to the medical work has been discussed, looking 
_ towards each congregation contributing to the maintenance of a 


4 
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maternity centre and of an evangelist or Bible-woman to work in a 
hospital, as well as to the training of a midwife. The Christian 
Council has also made a study of the migrant labour problem which 
confronts so many parts of Africa. Investigations into one area, 
Ncheu, have revealed that between thirty and thirty-two per cent of 
the adult male population are absent, in Southern Rhodesia or 
South Africa, for long stretches of time, ‘that legitimate childbirth 
is denied to many women over a number of years and that the birth- 
rate in these families is approximately two per family’. A comparison 
of wages reveals an economic inducement to migration, since a 
migrant worker’s monthly earnings in Southern Rhodesia average 
approximately four times what he earns at home in Nyasaland and 
over six times as much in the Union. Africans in Nyasaland con- 
sulted on the problem stressed the need for ‘plenty of different 
employments, with better wages and accommodation’ so that the 
temptation to migration would not arise. 

Reports from NORTHERN RuHopgsIA stress the steady pressure 
of African initiative and self-determination in industry, with the 
growth of trade unions on the Copper Belt, and in the political 
sphere, with two Africans now members of the Legislative Council. 
Such developments, while keenly valued at the higher levels of 
racial understanding, still call, it is felt, for mutual interpretation 
between Africans and Europeans, though there is a strong impression 
among missionary observers that Europeans as a whole view the 
present trends with much more favour and goodwill than the African 
generally realizes. ‘The Church’s recognition of the share‘ which it 
must take in fostering a consistently constructive approach to the 
question of race relations is a me in ‘An Appeal to Men of 
Reason and Religion’ issued by the Christian Council. 

The demand for education, more especially in the Copper Belt, 


continues on a formidable scale and United Missions in the Copper | 


Belt is considering the possibility of opening a teacher-training 
college of its own. 

Work among women and girls in the compounds and locations 
shows good results, and the European women who undertake 
voluntary service in this field have done much to further inter-racial 
friendship. Church attendance is maintained at an encouraging 
level. Christian literature activity is making vigorous progress, not 
least through the Government’s appointment of the United Society 
for Christian Literature (the literature member of the United 
Missions team) as the sole distributor of English and vernacular 
material published through its new Publications Bureau. The 


U.S.C.L. has opened a bookshop at Lusaka and has also put into [ 


operation a van for the mobile distribution of literature. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA, in turn, —- the double challenge of a | 


steadily increasing number both of European settlers and of Africans 
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thronging the towns and mines. Pressure from Africans seeking 
baptism amounts to what one mission describes as ‘almost mass 
movements’ and the demands on missionary forces, with literally 
far too much ground to cover and vast journeys to be undertaken, 
are immense. Anglican plans include a pastoral and evangelistic 
campaign to be held in 1950, the creation of several new parishes 
and the division of the diocese through the creation of a new diocese 
of Matabeleland, when the necessary funds have been raised. 


SoutTH AFRICA 


A group of articles contributed from South African Christian 
sources to the July issue of this Review will have given some idea 
of the sharp difference of opinion on the race issue on which con- 
structive understanding continues to be sought. Inevitably, the 
— of apartheid has aroused widespread comment outside 

outh Africa; and while it has readily been conceded that the matter 
is primarily one for solution within the Union itself, attention has 
been focused a good deal on the deleterious effect which the situation 
may have on inter-racial relationships in other parts of Africa, and on 
the whole question of human rights in the light of which international 
opinion regards the issues which are at stake. 

Events and incidents in the past year clearly indicate the 
Nationalist government’s intention to implement its segregation 
policy, claiming as a further mandate the not altogether convincing 
results of the provincial elections in March. The Mixed Marriages 
Act, prohibiting marriages between Europeans and non-Europeans, 
evoked sharp protest, in the form of a joint statement, from the 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational 
and Baptist churches and the Salvation Army. In it they recognized 
such marriages as ‘inexpedient’ and as likely to bring unhappiness 
to the children who result therefrom, but as already sufficiently dis- 
couraged by the force of public opinion, and described the legislation 
as ‘unchristian and unnecessary’. A measure to curtail, at the expense 
of African children, the free meal hitherto provided daily for school- 
children of all races, drew sufficient public criticism for the proposed 
action at least to be modified, though still subjecting African children 
to qualification as to age and the type of school attended. Restrictions 
on African students have been disturbing: a good deal of publicity 
has attended the case of the African from Mozambique, renewal of 
whose facilities for study in the social science faculty of the University 
of the Witwatersrand was refused in the course of the academic 
year; and that of an African woman student who has failed to 
secure an exit permit to take up a scholarship at the University of 
Lucknow. The government decision, moreover, to discontinue 
bursaries for African medical students at the University of the 
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Witwatersrand (which were instituted in 1941), against which both 
the National Union of South African students and the student body 
at the University itself protested, is a serious blow to the non- 
European medical strength, which requires all the qualified workers 
that it,can get. (In contrast to the criticism evoked by this decision, 
South African Christian opinion has welcomed the inclusion of 
three hundred non-European students, and of a non-European 
medical faculty, in the newly established University of Natal.) 

The challenge of racial understanding, meanwhile, has been 
further emphasized by the publication of the report of the com- 
mission of enquiry into the causes of the Durban riots, a document 
which, in spite of the segregationist doctrines which are introduced 
into the commission’s conclusions, gives a valuable insight into the 
slightness of provocation under which incidents between Africans 
and Indians can occur and into the bitterness with which Africans, 
rightly or wrongly, express their sense of a secondary racial tyranny. 
Widespread regret has been felt that the Union government saw fit 
to reject the United Nations motion that the South African Asiatic 
question should be settled, in a Commonwealth framework, by 
conference between South Africa, India and Pakistan. 

Since the rebuff which it sustained at the hands of the Prime 
Minister, who declined to receive a deputation to present its member- 
churches’ views on apartheid, the Christian Council has worked 
untiringly to strengthen positive Christian opinion on the race issue; 
and on the Council’s initiative a conference took place in July on 
‘Christian citizenship in a multi-racial society’, the statement and 
findings of which represent a considerable body of Christian con- 
viction from the Union, Basutoland and Southern Rhodesia. Here, 
for reasons of space, we can do no more than indicate some of the 
general lines of the conference’s conclusions: its insistence ‘that the 
Church planted by God in this country is multi-racial and must 
remain so’; its affirmation of ‘the relevance of the Christian doctrine 
of man’, with the implication ‘that man’s essential value lies in his 
nature as man, and not in race or culture’; its acknowledgment ‘that 
one historic people was chosen by God to be the medium of His 
fullest revelation in Jesus Christ’, but ‘that His chosen people is 
now the universal Church’. Trusteeship, as an interim measure only, 
is accepted, ‘and we look forward’, the Findings state, ‘to the day 
when partnership shall be established, involving worship, education 
and citizenship, in common’. The basic réle of education receives 
much stress, with the affirmation ‘that the only adequate education 
is that which is entirely influenced by the Christian religion’, and 
the appeal to the churches ‘to co-operate in providing an agreed 
syllabus for teaching the Christian religion in the schools’ and ‘to 
concern themselves with fostering the Christian vocation to the 
teaching profession’. 
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Certain areas of evangelism continue to receive particular stress. 
The urban field, we are reminded, is one into which the ay ss | 
pressure of popeeaee comes not only from Africans, but from all 
races alike; and difficult race relationships tend therefore to become 
accentuated in conditions of increasing industrial and economic 
competition. The provision of a social welfare course, possibly at 
the Jan Hofmeyr School, for African ministers, of particular value 
to those who work in the cities and towns, is under discussion. The 
pace of developments in the Odendaalsrus goldfield area, O.F.S, 
which is attracting a steadily increasing number of workers, has 
obliged all missions in that area to consider what extension of 
activity they can provide. South African mines as a whole continue 
to draw labour from beyond the Union’s frontiers: workers from 
the Malozi tribe of Barotseland, for instance, a field of the 
Paris Mission, are coming into Johannesburg in such large 
numbers that the mission is opening work among them there 
as well. 

The needs of Basutoland have led to an Anglican decision to 
found a new diocese in that territory, which has hitherto come 
within the diocese of Bloemfontein. 

The plans looking ultimately to a State medical service are not 
likely, it is felt, to lead for a long time to come to a reduction of 
the demands on medical missionary service, which in fact faces an 
increasing rather than a diminishing task. Recent statistics have 
emphasized once more the high incidence of tuberculosis and blind- 
ness among Africans, which is largely attributable to inadequate 
nourishment and generally underprivileged conditions. We note the 
opening by the Mission Suisse of an ophthalmic hospital at Elim, 

ransvaal, to serve a region of 170,000 inhabitants among whom 
eye diseases are particularly marked, and the decision of St John’s 
Ambulance Association to establish a large-scale ophthalmic centre 
on the Rand, for the benefit of the Union as a whole. The Memorial 
Health Foundation (South Africa’s national war memorial) continues 
to provide bursaries to students of all races. 

Interesting developments in the co-operative sphere include the 
establishment of a research committee by the Christian Council, 
which, among other projects, is carrying further within South Africa 
the investigations into facilities for theological training initiated by 
the International Missionary Council. We note also the Christian 
Council’s plans for the establishment of an inter-racial youth centre 
at Roodepoort and the valuable contact provided in work among 
young people by the formation of a youth section of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, whose Field Officer is also con- 
vener of the youth section of the Christian Council. Happy results 
are recorded of the ‘Goodwill Week’ observed annually in the schools, 
and much thought goes to the reinforcement in their homes of the 
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freedom from race prejudice which the boys and girls who take part 
in it have displayed. 

There are other encouraging developments in the realm of good- 
will and understanding: a small community, at present consisting of 
six men, of different racial and denominational affiliations, who wish 
to live a dedicated life according to a rule, has been established at 
Wilgespruit, Roodepoort, for which the Christian Council has been 
invited to become trustee. The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has financed for the first three years an annual 
lectureship at Rhodes University College, designed primarily to 
foster ideals of Christian unity, in memory of Dr Peter Ainslie, of 
Baltimore; and a foundation to ‘promote ideals of racial tolerance 
and collaboration’ is being set up in memory of the late J. H. 
Hofmeyr, who was at the heart of the inner group which is constantly 
seeking to express and promote that Christian brotherhood among 
men of all races on which the future prosperity of South Africa 
depends. 


MADAGASCAR 


ie the past year, further steps have been taken to re-establish 

contacts with Malagasy Christians, in conditions which, in 
some parts of the country, have involved the tracking down of 
congregations which had scattered at the time of the rebellion, and 
the identification of the sites of church buildings which were 
found to be well-nigh obliterated. Much poverty and hunger still 
prevail, largely as a result of the loss of the crops on a large scale, 
and there is still a marked shortage of food and clothing. In addition 
to the basic task of the revival and re-establishment of Christian 
community life where it has broken up, the challenge in the social 
and medical field remains inescapable among people still suffering 
from the after-effects of the nightmare experiences through which 
they have passed. We note the experiment recently begun by the 
Paris Mission in the Vonizongo area, in the training of young women 
and girls to instruct the women—and especially young mothers—in 
the villages in principles of health and hygiene. 

All missions concur in reporting the shortage of workers from 
which the Church in Madagascar suffers, but there is also common 
agreement as to the vitality with which Malagasy Christians are 
applying themselves to the restoration of the life of the Church and 
of the welcome which they have accorded to returning missionaries. 
Services of worship, often in improvised accommodation, are well 
attended, and the Universal Week of Prayer, we read, met with a 
keener response in 1949 than in any previous year. 

Malagasy Christians already number a fair proportion of reliable 
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leaders in their midst, and the training of recruits for the future 
gives a vital impetus to the extension, wherever possible, of Christian 
education work. All missions maintaining schools in Tananarive, 
we learn, have joined forces in the matter of pupils, teachers and 
buildings in one common enterprise. Madagascar, moreover, affords 
an interesting example of the use of a relatively high proportion of 
indigenous teachers in the theological seminaries, some of them 
trained in Europe. The Lutheran seminary at Ivory, Fianarantsoa, 
for instance, with its one hundred students, has three European and 
three Malagasy teachers. A significant outcome of this partner- 
ship has been the production of some much needed theological 
literature in the Malagasy language, including comprehensive Bible 
commentaries. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


5 hae Latin American Evangelical Conference held at Buenos Aires 

in July, an account of which appears later in this issue of the 
Review, gave conspicuous evidence of the reality of the Evangelical 
Church in the countries of that vast continent; and it is on the basis 
of established and self-propagating churches that the forward, out- 
ward drive to the untouched regions manifests itself. From few 
parts of the world do reports so clearly reflect a sense of the part 
which the outreach of evangelism contributes to the vitality of any 
Christian community. 

Mexico, for instance, reveals a constant preoccupation with 
towns and villages where the Gospel has not yet been preached, 
with the needs of the regions up and down the Pacific coast and 
with the remote mountain villages; and there is significance in the 
adjustment of the programmes of North American boards in the 
direction of concentrating their financial support on the drive for 
the new and unreached fields. A recent evangelistic campaign, again, 
carried out by the Latin America Mission in the cities of the coastal 
department of Bolivar, CoLomsia, the groundwork for which was 
laid by a student Gospel team from the Seminario Biblico Latino- 
americano, in San José, has revealed, evangelists report, ‘an openness 
to the Gospel new in the history of missions there’. Equally encourag- 
ing was the response to a campaign in VENEZUELA, undertaken by 
the Latin America Mission in co-operation with the Presbyterian, 
Southern Baptist and Swedish Free Church missions. 

The response to the ‘United Andean Indian Mission’, the rural 
venture jointly initiated in Ecuapor by four mission boards, and 
the progress of which has been followed in earlier Surveys, leaves 
little doubt as to the value of embarking upon it. Not only has the 
farm which the mission set up become a centre for information and 
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guidance on agricultural questions, but, we learn, ‘Indians working 
on the farm now have savings accounts instead of debts’, and the 

rimary school has a roll of fifty boys and girls, some of whom 
Ginn to the Sunday-school as well. The development of medical 
work and the appointment of a doctor to take charge of it are under 
discussion. 

Nor are the Spanish-speaking island territories lagging behind: 
Cusa’s ‘New Life Movement’ is conceived in bravely comprehensive 
terms; and the churches in the Dominican REPUBLIC are engaged 
in a campaign to take the Gospel of St John into every home. 

If, however, the urge to go forward in pioneering effort is a 
strong one, the geographical scale on which it is necessary to envisage 
the challenge provides a sobering reminder of the forces required 
to meet it. Reports from Brazit draw a vivid picture of the estab- 
lishment of churches and mission stations down the eastern coast- 
line from north to south and to an interior depth of some four 
hundred miles, a structural basis for inland penetration in the wake 
of the constant flow of pioneers moving west. On the homesteads 
and farms scattered about the interior, with which the churches and 
missions are making contact, a spiritual hunger is in evidence and 
the Gospel message meets with a ready hearing. A situation, more- 
over, in which the growth of the Church is outstripping the supply 
of qualified workers, calls for a concentration on leadership training 
and, more especially, on courses for the newly converted who are 
eager to take part in the work of evangelism, but many of whom 
have passed the age for formal education. 

The year has not been without some evidence of continued 
opposition to the Evangelical cause. In ARGENTINA, in particular, 
an intention to restrict the wider range of evangelistic activity which 
goes beyond the confines of actual church buildings was evident in 
a project submitted to Congress by the National Executive. 
Evangelical radio programmes were suspended at one period of 
the year for several weeks and ministers have been required to 
register before they can lecture in public. Services of worship, too, 
have been liable to visitation by the police and the Latin American 
Conference in Buenos Aires, with its slogan ‘a free Church in a 
free State’, was subject to supervision by the censorship, though it 
suffered no interference. Obstacles of that kind, however, have 
served to rally the Evangelical forces and have clearly increased the 
sense of unity between the churches. The Christian Councils play 
an increasingly vital réle, not least as the intermediary channel 
through which to urge upon government authorities the positive 
contribution of the Evangelical Church to spiritual and social well- 
being and progress, and to seek to remove misunderstanding. 

The Buenos Aires conference in itself formed a striking illus- 
tration of the spirit of unity and co-operation which prevails among 
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the Evangelical churches, though their individual characteristics, 
it is felt, in the words of the Message of the conference, 
‘emphasize the wealth and abundance of divine grace and show how 
any one individual or group is incapable of understanding all the 
truth of God’. 

Economic hardship, the existence of which is easily overlooked 
by the outside world in an apparently prosperous area, has not 
diminished, more especially in such countries as ARGENTINA, 
where depreciation of currency has taken place and living costs 
have soared. It is noteworthy, however, that all the Evangelical 
training schools and seminaries in Argentina record a full complement 
of students. 

The threat of materialism, again, continues to make itself felt. 
It is to be seen, for instance, in CHILE, where the lure of the towns, 
with their money attractions, has had a deleterious effect on the 
Mapuche Indians, among whom also political propaganda plays a 
distracting and confusing part. 

By and large, however, the Evangelical work is characterized by 
an immense vigour and a determination to grasp to the full the 
almost fantastic opportunity which confronts it. It expresses itself 
not least in the field of Christian literature and in the approach to 
the illiteracy problem. The Evangelical Confederation of BraziL, 
we read, has recently added to its organization a department to 

lan literature and literacy work. Recent publications of the 

ibreria La Aurora, Buenos Aires, the main Evangelical publishing 
house of Latin America, include a Spanish translation of Professor 
Bates’s Religious Liberty and a catalogue of all the Evangelical 
literature available in Spanish. The Bible Society of Brazit has 
launched a quarterly, the Bible in Brazil, the first two issues of which 
have appeared. Further north, production and distribution of 
Christian literature in Spanish have made progress with the transfer 
by the American Tract Society of its entire stock to Editorial Caribe, 
the newly organized literature department of the Latin America 
Mission, with headquarters in San José, Costa Rica. 

The literature programme, moreover, is closely bound up with 
the conclusions of the ‘Conference on Curriculum’ held in Buenos 
Aires in July, to consider what courses and printed material, with a 
Latin American context and environment, are required in the 
promotion of Christian religious education. A syllabus for a three- 
year cycle of study is to be worked out on four main themes: ‘God 
and His Kingdom’, ‘Jesus Christ’, “The Bible’, ‘Christian Life and 
the Church’, and the appointment of a full-time qualified worker 
to carry the project further is in view. 

A seminar of some weeks’ duration organized by Unesco in Rio 
de Janeiro, and attended by representatives of all the countries of 
Latin America, surveyed at length the illiteracy challenge, set in 
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motion further activity in each regional group and gave much en- 
couragement to Evangelical forces engaged on this fundamental task, 

We note the celebration of the centenary of the work of the 
Moravian Missionary Society in NicaraGua, from where it extended 
its work later to HONDURAS. 


Tue British West INDIES 


Outstanding among developments in this widely scattered area 
of the Caribbean is the completion of the first year in the existence 
of the University College of the West Indies. The faculty of medicine 
opened in October 1948, with the pre-medical subjects, and full 
medical studies began in the course of 1949. A department of 
economic and social research has been inaugurated, as well as a 
natural sciences faculty, which should do much to meet the area- 
wide shortage of science teachers, and an extra-mural department 
which is conducting experimental classes in JAMAICA and which in 
due course is to appoint residential tutors in the various territories. 
There is at present, it will be remembered, no theological faculty and 
much therefore depends on Christian groups and individuals for 
the fostering of a Christian basis and outlook within the University 
College. On the basis of a long-established branch of its activity in 
Jamaica, the Student Christian Movement has already made a good 
beginning in building up relationships with the student body. There 
is felt to be an urgent need for a full-time secretary, not only to 
maintain the work of the movement in the University College itself, 
but also to make contacts at an earlier stage among the sixth forms 
in the schools. Generous support in the provision of this appoint- 
—_ has been offered fromm the S.C.M. in Canada and the United 

tates. 

In its setting in Jamaica, the University College finds itself in 
an environment where the social needs of the masses are inescapably 
conspicuous. Economic stringency continues to bring a steady flow 
of impoverished country-people into the towns. In the overcrowded 
and insanitary conditions in which they are reported to be living 
in the slums on the outskirts of Kingston, they constitute a challenge 
to which the churches are deeply committed. The Methodist 
Missionary Society, which has embarked vigorously on work among 
these people, is encountering immense obstacles, but is experiencing 
some response to its message, and the Sunday-schools established 
there are growing. Action on the part of the Jamaica Christian 
Council has included the investigation of the extent to which 
gambling is carried on in the Colony and the lodging with the 
Government of a protest against the proposed introduction of 
national lotteries. Bible-reading campaigns have been conducted in 
collaboration with the British and Foreign Bible Society and a 
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Colony-wide evangelistic campaign is in preparation. The Council 
has also appointed a committee to study the incidence of prostitution 
in Kingston and other seaport towns. 

Both the Jamaica Baptist Union and the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church in Jamaica have celebrated the centenary of their 
work in the Colony. 

The educational challenge in TRINIDAD suggests the scale on 
which it confronts the area as a whole. A strong demand is apparent 
for adult evening classes, which are provided in some sixteen centres 
and which make a good contribution to the building of a community 
spirit. It is regretted that the large-scale scheme for a teacher- 
training centre in Trinidad, to serve also the WINDWARD ISLANDS 
and the Leewarp IsLanps, has been abandoned on grounds of finance. 
A simpler plan, drawing recruits from the secondary schools and 
post-primary classes, and with the length of training adjusted to 
the student’s needs and qualifications, is now being worked out. In 
a Colony with 112,000 pupils in the schools, and with education 
now compulsory for all shitien from six to twelve years of age who 
live within a radius of two miles of a school, the demand for an 
increased supply of trained teachers is imperative. 

For the whole Caribbean area, a major problem is that of over- 
peseten. and the report of the British Guiana-British Honduras 

ettlement Commission, issued at the end of 1948, is of much 
significance. Under the proposed scheme, briefly referred to in our 
last Survey, 100,000 people, including 25,000 adult workers, would 
be transferred in family units, over a period of ten years, from the 
more overcrowded islands. For BRITISH GUIANA, the scheme would 
involve a radical opening up of the interior and the development of 
communications to provide access to and development of areas, the 
inaccessibility’ of which has been a basic problem for Christian 
missions for many years. For BriTisH HONDURAS, with its forestry 
economy, it would be a matter of the extension, as in BRITISH 
Guiana, of further agricultural schemes. The plan as a whole depends 
on the provision of educational and social services in anticipation 
of the arrival of the settlers, for whom, too, the churches would 
carry a moral responsibility which requires no elaboration here. 





THE PACIFIC AREA 


Tue PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


a the setting of the golden jubilee celebrations of non-Roman 

Catholic work in the islands (to culminate in January 1950 in 
a month-long visitation evangelism campaign), the churches are 
facing new opportunities for advance. The Philippine Federation 
of Christian 5 aorieen and its various departments report progress 
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at a number of points. Generous grants through one of the boards of 
the Philippine committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America have made possible the purchase of a transmitter 
site, near the town of Sibulan, and the building and equipment of a 
studio for-a broadcasting station which, under the Federation's 
auspices, is expected to be in operation before the year is out. 
Twenty-one students are enrolled in the ‘Radio School’, a project 
of the Federation’s radio committee and of Silliman University, 
most of them training as technicians. A literature programme to 
meet the needs of all the departments of the Federation has been 
worked out and the first issue of the monthly magazine, the Philippine 
Christian Advance, appeared in August. The co-ordination of the 
training of all types of unordained Christian workers, in the local 
‘church and in the larger community, has been strengthened by the 
decision to make the School of Education for Christian Service an 
undertaking of the Philippine Federation. Plans are also in hand 
for the Federation and the Association of Christian Schools and 
Colleges to embark on a survey of existing facilities for the training 
of church leaders. The survey will cover churches with a member- 
ship of 250,000 to 300,000 and will be conducted by area survey 
leaders familiar with the problems involved. 

Comity relations with mission boards which have initiated work 
in the Philippines since the end of the war, and which are not 
affiliated with the Philippine Federation, have been under discus- 
sion, and a Board of Strategy is to be set up in the place of the 
Comity Agreement (which has been in existence since 1901). In this 
way, it is confidently expected, the fullest understanding will be 
reached in the matter of covering, without duplication, the vast area 
of evangelism which the Philippine Islands present. 


OKINAWA 


Membership of the Church in Okinawa has increased, it is 
reported, since the war from 800 to 2330 and the number of 
congregations from eighteen to forty. An energetic evangelistic 
campaign, led by a layman of initiative and resource, chosen for 
that purpose by the Church, is now going on. For the first time in 
twenty-five years churches belonging to the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America are to send resident missionaries to 
the island, a married couple and a single man, who are now studying 
Japanese, and who will leave for Okinawa in 1950. 


Tue SoutuH PAciFic 


The possibility of discussing this widely scattered group of 
island territories as a unity is being further aided by the work of the 
South Pacific Commission, to which brief reference was made in 
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our last Survey. Permanent headquarters of the Commission have 
been established in Noumea (New Caledonia) and a series of research 
projects—mainly dealing with the health and economic possibilities 
of the territories—has been embarked upon. The organization 
enjoys the services of a permanent expert staff, and the Commission 
includes a large number of officials who have had long and intimate 
collaboration with missions in the various Pacific territories. Like 
many such organizations, it has yet to be seen how effectively and 
through what action the wisdom gained in consultation will be 
applied, but a beginning has been made on a process which can 
mean much to the development of the South Pacific, especially in 
mitigating some of the disadvantages of its isolation. In April or 
May 1950 there is being convened the first of a series of triennial 
conferences under the aegis of the Commission, at which native 
delegations from fifteen island groups, transported by a Sunderland 
flying-boat to be chartered for the purpose, are to be present. This 
is a wholly new event in the life of this part of the world. 

The passing of the Papua and New Guinea Act of 1949 by the 
Australian Federal Parliament carries to a more decisive stage the 
unification of the administration of these two territories, and under 
this new authority it is the declared intention of the Australian 
Government to accelerate their development. Increased educational 
facilities, plans for expanded health services, for agricultural improve- 
ment and the creation of co-operative societies all make claims and 
—_ opportunities which the missions ought not to neglect. 

he search for oil, hitherto not greatly productive, has recently 
received some encouragement in Papua and New Guinea, and 
greatly increased expenditure on the search (with its corresponding 
claim on native labour, and its consequences for native society) is 
announced. 

The recommendation of the Morpeth conference of 1948 regard- 
ing the holding of regional Christian conferences in the South Pacific 
is still under discussion but, in the absence of means to charter 
flying-boats, progress is not rapid. The Samoan churches have, 
however, expressed their willingness to invite representatives from 
Fiy1, Tonca, Samoa, the GILBERT and ELLice IsLANps, the Cook 
IsLaNDsS and NIvE to a conference at Malua Theological College, 
Upolu, during the next two years. In Papua a more local move, but 
one of considerable significance in this matter of drawing together 
the scattered members of the one Body, is being taken in the 
convening of a meeting early in 1950, representative of the very 
young churches in the area served by the London Missionary eT 
in order to prepare the way for a ‘Papuan Church Assembly’. In 
TAHITI missions of the Paris Mission have expressed the desire for 
closer contact with work at a similar stage of development to their 
own in, for example, the Coox IsLanps. In Australia special interest 
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is being fostered in the Paris Mission’s work in NEw CALEDONIA 
through a generous decision of several Australian mission boards to 


assist the work by earmarked gifts to the International Missionary , 


Council’s fund for orphaned missions and inter-church aid. 
Concern for the better training of the ministry, strongly voiced 
at Morpeth, continues to find expression. Acting on a request of 
the Morpeth conference, the New Zealand National Missionary 
Council is carrying out a survey of theological education in the 
South Pacific, with the assistance of Dr John A. Allan, Principal 


of the Presbyterian Theological College in Dunedin, and Professor | 


W. P. Morrell, Professor of History, Otago University. Meantime, 
existing facilities for theological education in the islands are being 
supplemented by such action as that of the Methodist Church of 
Australasia, which is sending selected Fijian and Tongan students 


for more advanced theological training in Australia. A sign of the | 


times, as well as of important factors in the economic setting of the 


Church in Fit, is the decision of the Methodist Synod of the Fiji | 


district to include in the training of theological students a course at 
the Navuso Agricultural School. 

A notable centenary celebrated in 1949 was that of the Melanesian 
Mission which, while paying honour once more to the memory of 
such names as Selwyn and Patteson, is endeavouring to meet with 


new resources the great needs which continue to confront it in the } 


SoLtomon IsLaNnps, New HEeEsrRIDES, BANKS, TORRES and SANTA 
Cruz. In the first-mentioned of these, particularly, the aftermath of 
war, both in its conflicts and in the effects of military occupation, 
continues to constitute a special claim on service and on the Christian 
conscience. As someone has said of this scene: “The giants of war 
laid down their arms and went away; the pygmies inherit the constant 
and hideous reminders of a struggle not of their own seeking.’ 

In New CaLeponia and the Loya.ty IsLanps the deep concern 
of the Paris Mission has led to its approaching the Government with 
a request to consider the prohibition of the sale of alcoholic drink 
to the natives, the punishing of vendors, the institution of native 
police forces to check and pursue offenders, the regulation of licences 
and a compulsory programme of anti-alcoholic teaching in all native 
schools. Further, it is recognized that there is small value in teaching 
Pacific Islanders the dangers of drink, and encouraging self-discipline, 


when the European population is itself indulgent, and the Mission is | 


setting itself to tackle this aspect of the problem afresh. 

Increased concern is being expressed in AUSTRALIA regarding 
the well-being of the aborigines of the north. Such agencies as the 
Church Missionary Society, the Aborigines Friends’ Association 
and the Aborigines Inland Mission are all endeavouring to increase 
the scope of this service. There are plans for new out-stations at 
Caledon Bay, Blue Mud River, Rose River and for the establishment 
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of a leper colony on the Bickerton Islands. ‘The cry is for more 
missionaries, more teachers, nurses, agriculturalists, carpenters and 
mechanics to staff these missions, and for funds to enable building 
to proceed. There is growing recognition that the state governments 
concerned must take responsibility for certain services which have 
hitherto been regarded as the Church’s prerogative. In 1948 a 
meeting between representatives of the Government and of churches, 
including the Roman Catholic, working among aborigines in 
NorTHERN AusTRALIA took place at Darwin; its task was to frame a 
common approach to the future well-being of the people. 

The Immigration Act, 1946, of Australia has te a cause for 
concern in church circles there. Its favouring of European im- 
migrants seems to imply, though not in so many words, a racial 
discrimination, and the National Missionary Council of Australia, 
whose chief anxiety is on behalf of the Asiatic husbands and wives of 
Australian citizens, and their children, has passed a special resolution 
urging the Government—in order to demonstrate that the restriction 
on immigration is not based on colour distinction, with its con- 
sequent denial of human rights—that all prohibited immigrants 
who were granted domicile during the war, and have proved them- 
selves to be good citizens, shall be granted a further period of 
exemption with a view to permanent residence and citizenship if 
they so desire. While it is hoped that the Government will look with 
favour on this petition, it must be remembered with gratitude that 
Australia opened its doors and offered a safe haven to a vast number 
of Asiatic refugees who were threatened by war and invasion, on 
the condition that they would return to their own lands when 
hostilities came to an end. 





THE JEWS 


HE main lines of the world distribution of the Jews indicate a 
still further diminution in the countries of central Europe and 
a steady exodus overseas, with concentration conspicuous at certain 
points. Reflection on the present and the pre-war world total 
pemonce as against 16,550,000) and on the corresponding 
uropean totals excluding U.S.S.R. (1,200,000 as against 6,500,000) 
affords a sinister reminder of the ruthlessness with which the Nazi 
policy in the matter of the Jews was put into effect. Particularl 
striking are the figures for the Netherlands (30,000 as compared with 
140,000-150,000 before the war), where eighty per cent of the Jews, 
the majority in Amsterdam, were exterminated. In the U.S.A. the 
number of Jews has increased from 4,700,000 to over 5,000,000. 


C untries of Latin America, moreover—Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, 
0 
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for example—come more prominently into the picture than is 
generally realized. Jews in Argentina number 380,000, some 250,000 
of whom are to be found in Buenos Aires. (The concentration of the 
Jews, in fact, in urban centres characterizes the world situation as a 
whole, and little progress can yet be claimed in the settlement of 
Jewish immigrants on the land.) 

Mission boards with work in the Communist-controlled countries 
of south-east Europe agree in recording the extremes of difficulty 


encountered: censorship often going the length of the total removal [ 


of all printed material, foreign workers finding themselves excluded 








and nationals suffering discrimination in the matter of employment | 


if they are not ‘party’ members. The outlook for organized evan- 
gelistic work on a basis of religious freedom is regarded at present as 
oor, though the response among Jews who hear the Gospel message, 
rom those intrepid Christians who maintain their witness in a dark 
day, is reported to be encouragingly keen and forms one of the 
‘brighter patches’ which many missionaries still discern. 

The first anniversary of the establishment of the new State of 
Israel was celebrated on May 13th. The Jews have proved themselves 
capable of conducting the complicated affairs of a modern nation 
with success, and the record of the new administration is on the 
whole good. The programme of immigration which has been carried 
out represents one of the largest planned movements of population 
in the history of the world. During the first year of the existence of 
Israel 210,000 Jews were received from thirty different countries. 
Nearly 100,000 were refugees aided by the International Refugee 
Organization. In addition, several thousand Jews have come from 
countries in the Near East, from Shanghai and five hundred from 
Bombay. 

The steady influx of immigrants gives Israel an outstanding 
priority in the matter of evangelism; and the execution of the 
plans of mission boards, outlined earlier in this Survey, gains in 
urgency with the rate at which immigration is being maintained. A 
missionary estimates that by 1953 only one in four of the citizens of 
Israel will have been domiciled there since before the new State 
came into being. The steady adherence, moreover, on the part of 
the Israeli government, to its policy of opening the doors to all Jews, 
in spite of difficulties of an economic and practical nature, has about 
it an idealism of purpose of an almost mystic kind; and the response 
of immigrants to it creates an element of spiritual fulfilment which 
missionaries recognize may well become a further bulwark against 
acceptance of the Christian faith. Much depends, in the opinion of 
Christian workers on the spot, in what it is anticipated will be a 
time of experiment, on the further consolidation of the strength of 
the indigenous Church. 

The revival of anti-semitism which is generally apparent has still 
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to be taken into account in the Christian approach to the Jews; for 
although active participation in this racial antagonism cannot be laid 
at the door of the churches, there is little evidence among the rank 
and file of church members of willingness to combat the menace 
and a fair degree of long-inherited prejudice to overcome. Reports 
reveal the decisive effect of public denunciation of anti-semitism by 
official Christian organizations, though more active measures still 
‘oo to be taken, and more use made of joint protest by Church 
and Synagogue together. In the matter of the combating of anti- 
semitism and of the evangelization of the Jews, the parish approach 
wins increasing support; and evidence is forthcoming in growing 
volume, from those who have worked on these lines, of the readiness 
of response, on the Jewish side, to the initiative of a Christian 
community, which frankly confesses its own sins and shortcomings, 
in seeking an opportunity, in fellowship and understanding, to 
present the claims of the Gospel. 

Under the joint auspices of the World Council of Churches and 
the International Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews, a study conference took place in March at the Oecumenical 
Institute, Bossey. It represented a first attempt to implement 
the proposals which emerged from the Amsterdam discussion on 
the responsibility of the churches to promote a wider Christian 
concern for the Jewish people. 

The smallness of the groups in which Hebrew Christians and, 
in some countries of central and south-east Europe, Jews them- 
selves, now exist, to some extent militates against the promotion of 
wider Christian concern; and it is commonly agreed that a tendency 
exists to overlook these ‘handfuls’ of people precisely because they 
amount numerically to so little. The discussion at Amsterdam, 
moreover, in 1948, revealed deeper theological tensions between 
the churches than had previously been reckoned with and the need 
for much clearer elucidation of the theological basis for Jewish 
evangelism. 

In the matter of Christian literature, workers in Israel stress the 
need for a new Hebrew version of the New Testament, for books 
on Christian doctrine and for devotional literature. Workers in 
Latin America ask for a special edition of the Spanish New Testa- 
ment and there is confirmation from every field of the demand 
for booklets dealing with the problems of the day from a Christian 
standpoint, for simple interpretations of the Bible and of the 
Christian classics, for material dealing with questions confronting 
spiritually uprooted Jews and for literature designed to bring home 
to church people their missionary responsibility to the Jews. 

In the field of specialized training, the Institutum Fudaicum 
Delitzschianum, now established in Miinster under the direction of 
Professor K. H. Rengstorf, though still without its own premises, 

5 
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has maintained courses of study during the year, including a course 
on the Jewish Prayer Book. The Institute enjoys the wb emg 
support of the University of Miinster, where the foundation of a 
readership in modern Hebrew, to be held by a Jew, is under discus- 
sion. Students at the Institute since its re-establishment have for the 
most part been of German nationality, but with the acquisition of 
premises carly, it is hoped, in 1950, facilities will be available for the 
acceptance of students from abroad. Special facilities have also been 
provided by the two weeks’ ‘summer seminar’ held at Kerk en Wereld 
near Utrecht in August by the Christian Institute for Jewish Studies. 

Very profitable exchanges of views and experiences took place 
at the conference held in Edinburgh in June, on the invitation of 
the Jewish Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland, by the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews 
and at the conference held in New York in October under the 
enlarged committee of the American section of the International 
Committee (which has now been amalgamated with the Home 
Missions Council of North America’s Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews, with Professor Walter Horton as chairman). 

The International Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews, the scope of which, under the untiring leadership of Dr 
Conrad Hoffman, is constantly expanding, announces the welcome 
appointment of the Rev. Géte Hedenquist, of Sweden, as Associate 
Director from January 1950. 





THE OLDER CHURCHES AND THE COMMON 
APPROACH 


a becomes increasingly anomolous to survey ‘younger’ and ‘older’ 


churches in separate categories in a day in which common }{ 


problems—secularism and indifference prominent among them— 
prevail all over the world, and in which the evangelistic task calls 
tor and indeed receives a common approach. It is not without 
significance that the year 1949 began and ended with Christian 
conferences in the East, the World’s Student Christian Federation 
concluding its meeting in Kandy, Ceylon, in the early days of the 
year, and the Christian Conference on East Asia opening in Bangkok, 
Thailand, in December. Though the programmes of both these 
—- were planned in the context of the regional problems of 
Sast Asia, both also provided for the participation of representatives 
of AUSTRALIA and New ZEALAND and the West, to whom the 
agendas—more especially with their emphasis on Communism— 
are readily familiar. 

The churches of the West, meanwhile, acknowledge a situation 
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at home which calls for evangelistic effort on the widest and most 
imaginative scale. A feature of the year in BriTaIN has been the 
mission to the diocese of London. It confirmed once more the 
common experience of those who have engaged in similar campaigns 
elsewhere, not only of the remarkable response evoked among people 
outside the Church and of the stimulus to renewal on the part of 
the lapsed, but also of the need to reckon fundamentally with wide- 
spread ignorance of basic Christian doctrine and events, in a count 
with no claim to escape on grounds of Romans x. 14 (and in whic 
the four hundredth anniversary of the first Book of Common Prayer 
in English has also been celebrated). In BRITAIN, again, pressure 
for the return to study and instruction in small groups comes 
increasingly into the picture. 

As will be evident from a perusal of the foregoing pages, the 
advance programme of the Foreign Missions Conference of NORTH 
America, in which are set forth the aims envisaged in the ‘One 
World in Christ’ campaign, referred to in our last Survey, has been 
widely taken into account. Concern, moreover, that the UNITED 
States shall carry a moral influence consonant with the immense 
political mw which it now wields is clearly reflected in the message 
to the churches adopted by the national study conference of the 
churches on world order, held at Cleveland, Ohio, in March. There 
was insistence that ‘if America’s leadership is to deserve the con- 
fidence of the world, it must be characterized by a righteous and 
dynamic faith’, and a warning uttered against ‘the danger that we 
may lose sight of human values in our pursuit of technical supremacy’, 

Much of the witness of the churches of the West, moreover, in 
the framework of mutual responsibility in which it is set, expresses 
itself in the succour of refugees and displaced persons. A recent and 
authoritative comment, based on a survey of the refugee problem 
as a whole, suggests that, formidable though its scale may be in the 
countries of the Near East, it does not approach the dimensions of 
the task confronting Central Europe. In GERMANY, in particular, 
the double challenge to the pastoral care of churches and to the 
unceasing flow of refugees from the Russian zone to the West calls 
for infinitely larger forces than the Church has at its disposal. The 
evangelistic work maintained among the refugees who have found 
refuge in their thousands in the air-raid shelters in Hamburg, and in 
the temporarily assembled camps and settlements dispersed over 
the countryside in the West are among the many points at which 

hristian care and fellowship are being displayed. British activity 
on behalf of needy churches and persons has been further extended 
with the formation of the ‘Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service’ 
department of the British Council of Churches, incorporating 
Christian Reconstruction in Europe and the Oecumenical Refugee 
Commission, and aiming to serve suffering people in both Europe 
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and Asia. Church World Service, New York, in choosing for its 
theme for 1950 ‘One Great Hour of Sharing’, places Central Europe 
high in the list of the needy countries of the world on behalf of which 
it has set itself to raise 8,000,000 pounds of clothing, including 
bedding of all kinds, in the coming year. 

The latest available reports indicate a total of some 440 German 
missionaries at work on various fields abroad, the largest number in 
South Africa. Candidates in training number 220. The missions 
(two of which, the Hermannsburg and the Neuendettelsau mission, 
have celebrated their centenaries) continue to benefit from the 
International Missionary Council’s fund for orphaned missions and 
inter-church aid, and from the support of the Lutheran World 
Federation. A specially ‘earmarked’ gift to the I.M.C. from the 
Church Missionary Society has enabled German board directors to 
visit the fields for purposes of survey and consultation. 

FRANCE, too, has received further assistance from the I.M.C. 
fund. Though the Paris Mission’s needs remain urgent, reports 
indicate a far healthier financial position than was anticipated a year 
ago, and suggest the vigour with which supporters of the mission 
in France have rallied to its aid. The mission has also reformed its 
constitution on lines which give greater responsibility to the ‘con- 
sultative conference’ and which enable churches, unions of churches 
and auxiliary committees to be fully represented at meetings of the 
General Assembly. 

The missionary societies of THE NETHERLANDS, for their part, 
have been in active consultation. At a missionary congress held in 
May, on the initiative of the Netherlands Missionary Council, ways 
and means were discussed of sharing at the deeper level the responsi- 
bility for evangelism and, more especially, of bringing combined 
support to the churches of Indonesia. 

he promotion of missionary service as an integral part of all 
church life reflects itself in policy and planning throughout the 
Continent, from the freedom of the SCANDINAVIAN countries to the 
precarious existence of many churches of SouTH-East Europe. 
In a year, in fact, in which threats to religious liberty have loomed 
large, the concern of churches behind the ‘iron curtain’ to have 
missionaries at work oversea illustrates beyond all doubt a sense of 
ow in the one Body of Christ which oppression has not 
stilled. 

The religious liberty issue as it presents itself in many parts of 
the world has led the churches to confirm again the statement on 
the subject drawn up at the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. A conference held at the Oecumenical Institute, 
Bossey, in April, prepared a report which the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs subsequently commended to the 
churches for study, The Central Committee of the World Council 
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of Churches, meeting in Chichester, also issued a statement, express- 
ing itself as ‘deeply disturbed by the increasing hindrances which 
many of its member churches encounter’, accepting for the churches 
‘no small part of the blame for the resentments among the under- 
privileged masses of the world’, but insisting that ‘justice in human 
society is not to be won by totalitarian methods’, and that ‘religious 
freedom is the condition and guardian of all true freedom’. Recom- 
mendations on missionary policy in relation to Communism, more- 
over, were presented at the annual meeting of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America at Buck Hill Falls. They included 
some radical proposals designed to remove barriers of comfort and 
security which separate the missions from the poverty-stricken 
masses and reiterated again the need for a fundamental study 
of Marxism which has been emphasized at recent oecumenical 
gatherings. 
Consolidation of effort in the general field of evangelism is 
fpeseent at a number of points. The World Council of Churches’ 
partment of evangelism, plans for which were recorded in our 
last Survey, is now in being, with Dr J. C. Hoekendijk, lately a 
secretary of the Missionary Council of the Netherlands, as its 
secretary. On the other side of the world, a closer linking of World 
Council with more specifically ‘missionary’ affairs is to be seen in 
AusTRALIA, where the Australian Council for the World Council of 
Churches and the National Missionary Council, who already share 
a common office, are considering the appointment of a joint 
secretary. In AUSTRALIA, too, the formation of the Anglican Mission- 
ay Council will facilitate closer co-operation between the Church 
issionary Society and the Australian Board of Missions in a field 
where Anglican responsibilities are wide and increasing in scope. 
In the Unrrep States, discussions looking towards the formation 
of the National Council of Churches have reached an advanced 
stage, though the Foreign Missions Conference, at the annual 
meeting referred to above, decided to continue its existing structure 
and machinery for co-operation among the foreign mission boards 
and not to seek affiliation with the new body. 
Deliberations on the question of organic church union include 
in NortH America) the approval by the Reformed Church and the 
nited Presbyterian Church of a plan for merging, which has been 
submitted for approval by the ‘classes’ of the former church and by 
the popeynecise of the latter; and (in Britain) at a more tentative 
stage, the holding of ‘inter-church conversations’ between the Church 
of England and the Evangelical Free Churches, under the alternating 
chairmanship of the Bishop of Derby and Dr Nathaniel Micklem. 
An article, moreover, by a special correspondent to The Times, on 
‘Catholicism To-day: Relations between Rome and the Christian 
World’, opened the way for a correspondence which, while it 
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confirmed the existence of apparently insuperable obstacles, took 
the debate into a realm of es om frankness and goodwill. 

Rural planning has ons ahead in NortH AMERICA through a 
‘working conference’ held in Philadelphia in April. It included in 
its recommendations to mission boards a realistic presentation of 
their needs in the rural field, in order to facilitate the joint recruiting 
already planned by the personnel committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference and entrusted to Agricultural Missions Inc. and the 
Student Volunteer Movement. In Britarn, the rural conferences 
held each year in January, on the initiative of the Church Missionary 
Society, have been largely instrumental in bringing into being ‘the 
Institute of Rural Life at ens and Overseas’, with registered offices 
in London. ' 

The rural challenge, moreover, bears a close relationship, in the 
missionary context, to the whole problem of economic life; and we 
note with interest the Rockefeller Foundation’s generous grant of 
$100,000 to enable the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America to make a three-to-four year study of the application of 
Christian principles to economic life. 

The approach to Islam, which figures largely in this Survey, 
took a prominent place in the programme of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies at Swanwick in June; and plans to 
co-ordinate the services of available specialists on Islamics, for 
further study of the approach to the Muslim, meet with much 
support. The I.M.C’s contribution in this respect has been further 
strengthened by the appointment to its secretariat of Dr Glora 
Wysner, of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 
who has wide experience in the Muslim field. 

The formation of a Christian Literature Council, affiliated to the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies and replacing the former 
committee, is expected to extend the activities of the Conference in 
the literature field. The Council, which will work in close collabora- 
tion with the Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature 
of the Foreign Missions Conference, will have the support of bodies 
which are not within the membership of the British Conference, such 
as the Scripture Gift Mission, the Bible Reading Fellowship, the 
International Bible Reading Association. 

As usual, evangelism through the Bible has played a phenomenal 
réle. Reports at the meeting of United Bible Societies held in 
New York in June disclosed, for the twelve months under review, 
‘a united distribution of more than seventeen million copies’, and 
a total, down to December 1948, of 1108 languages and dialects in 
which some part of the Bible has appeared. New ventures on the 
pa of United Bible Societies (of which Mr Olivier Béguin, of 

witzerland, has been appointed general secretary) include the 
launching of a quarterly magazine, the Bible Translator, and the 
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assembling of information with regard to the distribution of the 
Scriptures in ‘closed lands’. In Britain, where Bible events have 
included the publication of the one-volume Bible in Basic English, 
a joint committee of the churches has been formed to plan a new 
translation of the Bible into modern English. The study of “The 
Bible and the Church’s Message to the World’, undertaken by 
the World Council of Churches, reached a further stage with an 
agreed statement on ways of using the Bible for guidance in the 
social and political realms drawn up at a conference in Oxford in 
June. How deeply the whole missionary enterprise is rooted in the 
Bible has come strongly to the fore, moreover, in the new series 
of studies and consultations which the I.M.C. is initiating and which 
have as their first aim ‘the restatement of the universal missionary 
obligation of the Church as grounded in the eternal Gospel’. 

t is, indeed, the vision of the Eternal which the Christian mission, 
in the hands of dedicated men and women, offers to mankind in its 
bewilderment and desolation to-day, and offers it in the service of 
One who came into the world that the world through Him might 
be saved. > 

N.G. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


HIS brief outline of some events in the work of the Roman 
Catholic Church takes as its starting-point the celebration of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the coming of St Francis Xavier 
to JAPAN. Readers of this Review have already been reminded, in an 
article contributed to the October issue, of the parallel between the 
vicissitudes through which Christianity passed in Japan in the 
sixteenth century and those which it has experienced in modern 
times. To-day, though relatively small in numbers, with a total of 
120,165, the Roman Catholic Church recognizes among the Japanese 
the same openness of mind and the same opportunity, to be grasped 
quickly, as is apparent in the impressions of non-Roman Catholic 
missionaries recorded earlier in this Survey. 
Much emphasis is apparent on the promotion of Catholic Action. 
A new three-year course for the laity, providing both theological 
and practical study, has, we read, been inaugurated, under the 
sponsorship of the Archdiocese of Tokyo. A new monthly magazine, 
iki (Century) has been launched which, as the successor to the 
former quarterly, Catholic Thought, will, it is hoped, meet with a 
response in intellectual circles and will bring the Church more 
centrally into the ideological debate which is conducted to a 
considerable extent in the J apanese periodicals. 
The Canadian Sisters of the Immaculate Conception have opened 
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a convent in. Tokyo which is to serve as a language school for 
missionaries. 

It is interesting to note, in south Korea, the same concern for 
the rural field as we have recorded above. ‘Rural Catholic Action 
Day’ was observed in August in Wang Nim Rhee (Flourishing 
Forest Village), a rural centre which was founded sixty years ago by 
a missionary of the Paris Foreign Mission Society and which now 
has a population of nine hundred and sixty Roman Catholics with 
some two thousand more at thirty-six outstations. The reading 
of an address delivered recently in Rome by the Pope to farmers 
and the emphasis of Christian agricultural — taking part in the 
‘Day’ on the need for the study of agricultural problems are reported 
to have met with a keen response. Similar activities are taking place 
elsewhere in Korea. A society of Roman Catholic doctors and nurses 
has been formed at Seoul University hospital, to give Christian 
religious instruction to workers and patients. 

News from the Communist-controlled northern area comes 
through now and then. The reported arrest in June of the aged 
Bishop Boniface Sauer, O.S.B, head of the Abbey Nullius at Tokwon, 
together with all the monks (Korean and German), indicates the 
persistence of persecution experienced by Christians. The total 
number of Roman Catholic missionary personnel arrested in north 
Korea was estimated in August at one hundred and twenty-three. 

We note the institution of the Apostolic Delegation of Korea. 

The variation in the treatment of Christian missionaries and ir 
the facilities accorded for activity, reported from one part of CHINA 
and another, applies with equal reality to the Roman Catholic work, 
though the balance would seem to fall somewhat heavily on the side 
of restriction. Reports received as late as October indicate increasing 
difficulties in the provincial towns and country districts, where 
priests are often reduced to the practice of roundabout devices 
for the maintenance of,contact with their people, while comparative 
freedom of movement prevails in the larger cities. Difficulties are 
imposed in the matter of the receipt of money remittances from 
abroad and a purpose of creating division between Chinese Christians 
and foreign missionaries as a way of weakening the Church is to be 
noticed in Communist propaganda. 

The Vatican decree concerning Roman Catholics who profess 
and propagate Communism has inevitably had repercussions in 
China, as in other Communist-controlled countries. While it is 
reasonable to assume that the putting of obstacles in the way of the 
missions is not unconnected with the decree, missionary opinion 
as a whole concurs in the view that the Church’s influence, out of 
all proportion to its numerical size in China, and particularly the 
success of the new ‘mass missionary’ technique, affords a basic 
explanation for the oppression to which it is exposed. 
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The Roman Catholic universities in Peking and Tientsin report 
much the same experience as those of non-Roman Catholic affiliation: 
courses continue as before, including those on church history and 
Christian doctrine, and with the required addition of instruction in 
Marxism. News from Aurora University, Shanghai, is not available 
as we write. There are indications of a variety of experience in the 
schools, those in Anking, Nanking, Kaifeng, continuing under 
their existing direction, while elsewhere—in Pengpu, Peihsien, 
Tangshan, for example—the schools have been closed and the priests 
and sisters refused admission. 

Like the Christian forces as a whole, Roman Catholic forei 
missionaries have remained in large numbers in China. Policy for 
the immediate future, moreover, based on a vigorous forward move- 
ment in Asia, lays special stress on China and on the provision 
of missionaries in increasing numbers to serve wherever they can 
secure admission. The tendency to restrict missionaries to the 
urban centres is seen, moreover, as a challenge to concentrate on 
the.cities and to use the opportunities thus afforded for the building 
up of a strong lay apostolate. 

The first issue of Eglise Vivante, a quarterly published under 
the direction of the Société des Auxiliaires des Missions, of Louvain, 
offers an emphatic reminder of the central position occupied by 
Asia in world affairs, a fact which impels much of the movement for 
advance on which missionary planning for that region is based. 

We record with regret the death of Dom Pierre Célestin Lou 
Tseng Tsiang, a former foreign minister of China, who subsequently 
joined the Order of St Benedict and was from 1946 Titular Abbot 
of St Peter of Ghent. 

News from countries of South-east Asia suggests a steady exten- 
sion of activities: THAILAND reports the inauguration of the new 
College of Bang Nok Khuek in Foca, with one thousand pupils. 
In Inpo-Cuna the Major Seminary has reopened in its buildings in 
Hanoi which until recently have been occupied by the Probatorium. 
It is indicative, however, of the somewhat disturbed conditions still 
prevailing at the time of the reopening in June, that the seminarists 
could only make their way to Hanoi singly, and by devious channels, 
and that the Probatorium students were obliged to adopt equally 
adventurous methods to reach the Minor Seminary, forty-five kilo- 
metres from the capital, to which they were to move. Missionaries 
in INDONESIA have shared to the full in the efforts to establish and 
maintain understanding and fellowship with the Indonesian churches 
in the delicate political situation from which the area is only now 
emerging. Unlike China, moreover, where the overall foreign 
authority se by the Vatican would appear to have militated 
against the favourable treatment of Roman Catholic missionaries, in 
Indonesia the very fact of a conspicuously supranational structure 
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protected the Roman Catholic missionaries from identification, in 
the mind of the Indonesians, with the Netherlands government. 
Non-Roman Catholic foreign missionaries also confirm that even 
the Dutch Roman Catholic workers fared better than their Protestant 
compatriots and there is general agreement that the inclusion of 
workers of many nationalities among the Roman Catholic missions 
made matters easier for them. Roman Catholic workers have taken 
an active part in the negotiations to secure religious liberty in the 
Constitution of the United States of Indonesia and in the terms of 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union; and drafted a ‘minimum 
programme’ for freedom of religion, of teaching and of social action 
for consideration by the authorities. 

The prospects and relationships of the Christian Church in 
INDIA and PAKISTAN are outlined in the section of this Survey 
devoted to those countries. They apply with equal reality to the 
Roman Catholic Church and need not be repeated here. Reports 
from missionaries are generally optimistic in tone and are expressed 
also in terms of gratitude for all that the Christian missions have 
built into the foundations in education and social service on which 
the new independent States are now coming into being. Roman 
Catholic educationists not only confirm the immense and increasing 
pressure on all hands for more schools and colleges of all types, but 
also reiterate the warning against the lowering of standards which 
such an extension, without adequate staffing, might bring about. 
Of much significance in the field of evangelism is = opening up of 
a good deal of hitherto inaccessible territory, in Udaipur and 
Jashpur, for instance, through the merging of a great number of 
minor Indian States in a few larger units. An interesting development 
is the appointment of Indian bishops to the dioceses of Ajmer 
(with 7500 Roman Catholics) and Poona (with 40,000) formerly in 
the charge of French Capuchins and Swiss and German Jesuits, 
who will continue to serve in the two dioceses. 

The creation, in 1948, of the Apostolic Delegation of French 
Africa, co-ordinating the work of the missions of FRENCH WEsT 
Arrica and TOGOLAND, made possible the holding of the first 
plenary conference of missions, which took place in Dakar, in April. 
The conference was indicative of the growing collaboration among 
the missions. Particular progress was noted in the field of education, 
with schools increasing rapidly in number and the normal schools 
producing a steady flow of students for teacher-training, though it 
was recognized that much distance was still to be covered to overtake 
the vast demand. 

The part played by the Newman Association, of Britain, in 
enlisting lay university graduates to serve in secondary schools 
and training colleges, gains increasing recognition, not least in the 
Goxp Coast, 
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Comments from Conco strike an interesting parallel with non- 
Roman Catholic experience. In a territory which claims a Roman 
Catholic membership of 3,300,000, pastoral responsibility per priest 
indicates an urgent need for reinforcements: in ten out of the twenty- 
eight missions in Congo, each priest has the cure of 2000 souis, 
while in the Urandi mission the figure is as high as 4400. Frank 
accounts of the progress of the work of conversion, such as that 
presented at the last Semaine de Missiologie (1948) in Louvain, 
admit to a relatively high degree of polygamy still prevailing, and 
even encountered here and there among Christians; a falling off in 
attendance at Sunday Mass, which sometimes totals no more than 
ten to fifteen per cent, and a general slowing up of adult conversions. 
Concern for the évolués, emerging from the schools comparatively 
uninfluenced by Christianity, and materialistic or indifferent in their 
outlook, is marked. Emphasis grows steadily on the need to christian- 
ize the whole environment in which a convert moves, and on the 
building of a common Christian body in which the laity play a full and 
active part. Catholic Action is much in evidence in the task of creat- 
ing a responsible Christian community, the makings of which are 
undoubtedly there. The stabilization of rural life, on which Roman 
Catholic missions also lay much stress, is closely bound up with 
this whole purpose, and much thought goes to the adaptation of school 
curricula to an indigenous environment, the use of indigenous 
languages, the inculcation of a sense of social, community obligation. 
Increased facilities for the education of girls come a great deal into 
the discussion: we note the decision to establish a home-economics 
school in the Bondo mission in 1950, with government support. 

A recent survey of Ucanpa by Maryknoll missionaries estimates 
the Roman Catholics at one in three of the total population of 
3,000,000 (with 100 Roman Catholic churches and 1300 elementary 
schools with 60,000 pupils). Three seminaries provide for the training 
of Africans for the priesthood. There is a likelihood, we read, of 
Uganda’s promotion from mission-land status to that of a ‘non- 
mission territory’, with its own diocese and Hierarchy. 

Roman Catholic missions, again, have deep commitments in the 
pea area of TANGANYIKA: a European supervisor of African 

bour in the Urambo area comments on the difficulty of securing 
anything like adequate provision for facilities for church worship, 
and Roman Catholics, European and African, have been dependent 
on the pores, visits of the White Fathers, from Tabora, who 
are ready to build a church and living-accommodation for priests 
and nuns and for African catechists, if an adequate site and building 
labour can be provided. 

We note the consecration at Rheims of the first Vicar Apostolic of 
the SaHaRA. M. S. 

N. G. 











LATIN AMERICAN EVANGELICAL 
CONFERENCE 


BUENOS AIRES, JULY 18TH-30TH, 1949 
By B. FOSTER STOCKWELL, Pu.D. 


Yin Latin American Evangelical Conference was the first 

continent-wide regional conference held after the Amsterdam 
Assembly of the World Council. Its beginnings reach back far beyond 
Amsterdam. Shortly after the close of the late war, the National 
Evangelical Council of Mexico sounded out other councils in Latin 
America on the desirability of such a conference. The idea took 
definite shape among the Latin American delegates to the meeting 
of the International Missionary Council at Whitby in 1947. There 
the central organizing committee was appointed, with representatives 
from Brazil, Puerto Rico, Chile, Argentina, U.S.A; and Buenos Aires 
was chosen as the seat of the conference. 

The delegates at Whitby also decided that the meeting should 
be mainly a study conference of carefully chosen representatives of 
the different countries and should be limited to approximately one 
hundred. Four main topics were chosen as guides in programme 
preparation: (1) The background of Protestantism in Latin America; 
2) the message and mission of Protestantism in Latin America; 
3) the fundamental strategy of Latin American Protestantism; 
(4) priorities in Protestant work in Latin America. Each of these 
topics was entrusted to a given country or region for preliminary 
Cag eer Oe pe first to Mexico, the second to Argentina and 

hile, the third to Brazil and the fourth to Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

In addition to these preliminary studies, the central committee, 
in co-operation with the Committee on Christian Literature, in 
Buenos Aires, published four books calculated to stir the thought 
of the delegates on some of the problems to be dealt with in the 
conference—translations of Mr J. Merle Davis’s New Buildings on 
Old Foundations and Mr Frédéric Hoffet’s L’impérialisme protestant, 
and original works by Professor Angel M. Mergal, of Puerto Rico 
(Reformismo cristiano y alma espanola), and Sr Manuel Garrido 
Aldama, continental secretary for radio of the Committee on 
as sapere in Latin America (Radiofonia evangélica). 

is preparation was neither so profound nor so far-reachin 
as the preparation for the earlier Latin American conferences hel 
in Panama (1916) and in Montevideo (1925). But the significant 
fact is that, in contrast to the procedure at these earlier gatherings, 
76 
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it was in the hands of Latin American nationals. ‘The slender report 
volume of the Buenos Aires conference (a mere hundred pages)! 
will hardly bear comparison with the earlier reports, but it has been 
assembled ‘on the field’, and as such must be judged. 

When the conference convened on July 18th, there were fifty-six 
official delegates present, representing fifteen Latin American 
countries; one from Spain; two from the United States; and a dozen 
consultants and fraternal delegates. About forty officially sponsored 
visitors were admitted to certain sessions. The delegates represented 
eighteen different Protestant denominations, covering almost the 
whole range of ecclesiastical differences within Protestantism. 
The conference deeply regretted the absence of delegates from 
Cuba, Guatemala and Costa Rica, and of most of the members of 
the Mexican delegation; but it was never unmindful of its continent- 
wide character. It sought to understand the problems and to set 
forth the convictions and hopes of all the Protestant churches, from 
Mexico and Puerto Rico in the north to Chile and Argentina in 
the south. The wide divergence of denominations represented, far 
from casting a shadow over the conference or blocking its spiritual 
unity, served rather to make this unity more evident and to enrich the 
sense of Christian fellowship. One of the older delegates from 
Argentina commented thus on this aspect of the gathering: 


This is perhaps the deepest significance of the Conference: it was a 
remarkable drawing together of all shades of denominational distinctions. 
We have discovered our fundamental relatedness. It is good to have an 
enemy at the gates. In the presence of bitter opposition and persecution in 
some countries and the serious curtailment of religious liberty in others, 
the delegates seemed to feel, as a paragraph in their message to the churches 
expressed it, that ‘the time has gone when the fact of our differences could 
serve as an excuse for introducing a spirit of discord among the followers of 
the same Lord and Saviour’. One wondered what would happen when the 
representatives of twenty denominations came together. The thing that 
happened revealed the miracle that Protestant Christianity can perform: 
that of creating a brotherhood without destroying originality, uniqueness 
and spontaneity. 


The president was Dr Sante Uberto Barbieri, general super- 
intendent of the River Plate area of the Methodist Church. During 
the first week the delegates and consultants were divided into two 
sections to study and report on the first two topics of the programme. 
During the second week the questions of strategy and priorities 
were divided among six committees which dealt respectively with 
ae and the planting of churches, (2) education of the 

istian community, (3) co-operation and social action, (4) minis- 
terial training, (5) literature, and (6) radio and audio-visual aids. 
All these topics were envisaged as parts of a comprehensive plan 


1 El Cristianismo Evangélico en la América Latina (Buenos Aires, Libreria La 
Aurora, 1949). 
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for Protestant work in Latin America. Special committees drafted 
an encyclical addressed to the Evangelical congregations of the 
continent (Carta al pueblo evangélico) and a more general declaration 
addressed to the people of the nations in which these congregations 
are at work (A nuestros pueblos). 

The study of the background of Protestantism in Latin America 
led the conference to say that ‘the presence of Evangelical churches 
in Latin America is not only fully justified, but is as greatly needed 
as in any other part of the world; hence it is our conviction that 
their work should be greatly strengthened’. This statement was 
supported by a series of important facts which bear upon the 
religious and moral life of the people: extreme poverty in spite of 
great natural resources; social problems which have encouraged the 


growth of unchristian, materialistic ideologies; the rapid industrial-f .. 


ization of some countries, with the consequent movement of the 
masses towards the cities, the breakdown of family life and the 
creation of problems of housing and hygiene; the slow development 
of the middle class; the lack of true political democracy in many 
countries, due in part to the increased influence of the army and 
the clergy in government. The moral problems of these people 
often have their roots in the kind of religion to which they have 
been accustomed—a religion too often divorced from ethics and 
lacking in a sense of responsibility for the individual and for society. 


Four centuries of Roman Catholicism have not succeeded in giving 
our people a Christian sense of life. . .. The Church allies itself with the parties 
in power and with the aristocracies, seeking above all to maintain its influence 
over governments and to defend its material interests. As a result it loses the 
support of the people, who become indifferent if not hostile to religion; 
~~ =. a small proportion of the population can be considered truly 

atholic. 


Even outstanding Roman Catholics now regard Latin Americ 
as a mission field and are urging the despatch of missionaries from 
North America to strengthen the local forces of the Church. Clerical 
opposition to Protestantism, however, is widespread and is fostered 
by pastoral letters, periodicals and sermons, and occasionally breaks 
out in persecution and violence. 

Against this background, Evangelical Christianity has gives 
birth to strong autonomous churches, whose members are almost 
all natives of these countries and whose ministry is largely national. 
Some of these churches trace their origins back to the very begin 
nings of national life and have made significant contributions to the 


development of liberal institutions. Founded upon the basic doctrine} 


of the Gospel and rooted in personal experience of the grace of God, 
these communities form effective bulwarks against the spread of 
extreme ideologies and of popular superstition and ignorance. 
Their religious educational programmes have carried Christian 
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rinciples into numberless homes. Their educational institutions 
love been a model for the developing schools and colleges of some 
countries and have trained generations of Latin American leaders, 
among whom the Evangelical churches find many friends and 
members. They are in the vanguard of the fight against illiteracy, 
alcoholism and other social evils, and have done important work in 
the uplift of the forgotten Indian. They have spread the Scriptures 
in even the most remote corners of the continent, and in recent 
times have made effective use of the printed page and the radio in 
proclaiming the Christian message. In a word, the Evangelical 
churches: constitute an increasingly important factor in moral and 
spiritual life. 

How do they conceive their message, and what do they regard 
as their special mission? These questions received extensive con- 
sideration in the conference and were given clear, precise answers. 
The basic message did not differ essentially from that set forth in 
Lausanne (1927) or in Madras (1938). 


Our message for America and for the world is Jesus Christ and His 
Gospel. Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son of Man, is the revelation of the 
nature and purposes of God as Father, perfect in love, justice and holiness. 


But it is interesting to note the insistence upon an explicit 
reference to the Bible and its importance in generating and nurturing 
Christian life: “This message is in the Bible, the supreme source 
of our knowledge of God and of His redemptive revelation in Jesus 
Christ. It is, in a unique sense, the Word of God.’ On this foundation 
the conference statement builds up in brief, pregnant phrases the 
Christian message of salvation to meet man’s urgent need. It recog- 
nizes God’s gift in the Church, the community of those whom God 
has called, by His Spirit, to proclaim the saving work of Christ, to 
witness by word and act to His Gospel of grace, to testify against 
iniquity and injustice and to bear up in prayer all who suffer. ‘In 
Spite of the human imperfections in the churches, imperfections 
which are a source of sorrow and humiliation to us all, we believe 
that in these churches is the true Church of Christ.’ ‘Christ calls 
His followers to seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
. . . This Kingdom is not of this world, nor can it be fully manifest 
in any economic or social order’; but it involves not only the trans- 
formation of individuals, but of every order of life. 

The mission of the Evangelical churches, the conference affirmed, 
is to be true members of the Body of Christ and to discharge all the 
functions inherent in the ministry for which they have been created 
by the Lord of the Church. In proclaiming the Christian message 
in these countries, it may at times be necessary to condemn religious 
errors, but in the main the approach should be positive, constructive 
and adapted to the needs of different groups and classes. No less 
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important than the spoken word is the action of the Church on behalf 
of the needy and the development of its own community life as an 
example of what Christian love and service may accomplish. Amon 
the means the Church will use to accomplish its mission, speci 
stress was laid on the spread of the Scriptures, the deepening of 
worship, the strengthening of the home and the guidance of church 
members in fuller participation in the life of the community. 

The conference gave much thought to the unique emphases 
which ought to characterize the presentation of the basic Christian 
sas in Latin America. Conditions in these countries call for 
special stress upon (1) the universal love of God, (2) Christ as the 
centre of the message, (3) the salvation of the whole of life, (4) the 
supreme value of human personality, (5) the moral implications of 
the Christian religion and (6) basic ethical values, such as truthfulness, 
purity. tolerance, freedom and the sense of vocation. 

he study of questions of strategy and priorities led to the 


adoption of a basic plan for Protestant work, including evangelism 


and the development of Christian congregations: 


For the Evangelical Christian, evangelism is a matter of life or death. 
. . . Every Evangelical Christian should be aflame for the redemption of his 
neighbours who do not know the depth of the grace of our Lord. 


Personal work should take first place among evangelistic methods, 
but the constant effort of the congregations to spread knowledge of 
the Word and to win converts is hardly less important. The confer- 
ence suggested special ways of approach to manual workers, the 
rural peoples, the intellectual classes, Indian groups and Jewish 
traders or colonists. The important foreign-language groups in 
Latin America (English, German, Scandinavian) were urged to 
develop work in the native tongues, in order to retain their young 
me and to co-operate more actively with the national churches. 

he education of the Christian community follows immediately 
upon the work of evangelism and the foundation of churches. The 
Sunday-school or church school is the organizational centre of this 
programme, but its work is supplemented in important ways by 
groups of children or youth, daily vacation Bible schools, normal 
classes, institutes, spiritual retreats, student movements, work in 
the home. The nF cat called for an intensification of the work 


of primary and secondary schools, the establishment of student | 
hostels in university centres, the more adequate preparation of lay | 


workers, the development of youth programmes, a larger participa- 
tion of women in the work of the churches and the extension of the 
work of the Church into the home. As a result of the ‘Conference on 
Curriculum’, held in Buenos Aires immediately before the Evangelical 
conference, a whole new system of religious educational materials 
in Spanish is being launched. 
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ehalf In the third phase of its programme of advance, the conference 
SS an dealt with interdenominational co-operation and social action. 
wee While recognizing the historical justification for denominational 
ony divisions, which in some measure express the rich diversity of 
ig of Christian thought and experience, such divisions do not justify 
urch antagonisms or rivalries among the churches: 
hases We underline the importance of interdenominational co-operation as an 
istian expression of the love which unites those who belong to Christ. . . . We do 
ll for not have in mind the organic union of the different denominations, much 
less the creation of a super-church, but rather the co-ordination of our 
s the efforts and resources on behalf of the total interests of the Cause of Christ. 
Day The conference therefore urged the existing interdenominational 
atte agencies to become, if possible, more inclusive, and recommended 
, the formation of such agencies in countries where they do not exist. 
we In the establishment of new work, full account should be taken of the 
ie churches already established in the area. The conference recommended 


the fullest possible co-operation with other Christian organizations 
and with United Nations in the defence of human rights. 

death. In the field of ministerial training, recommendations follow 
of his somewhat the lines laid down at Madras. There should be three 
des of schools to meet the diverse needs of the Latin American 


- elds: (1) simple Bible schools or institutes, held close to the local 
lve of situation, to train workers among backward peoples; (2) seminaries 
~~“ or Bible institutes which require at least primary schooling for 
ew entrance; G) theological seminaries which make requirements similar 
swish to those of the university professional schools and give three to five 





: a of theological training. The three types of schools are united 
ates y their common concern with the study and interpretation of the 
Bible; and the three types of ministers should be given equal honour 


uns in the Church. Note was taken of the fact that in hardly any field is 
ij me ly there a sufficient number of candidates, namely, about one candidate 


The for every three pastors in the active ministry of the churches served 
f this by the training institution. For the recruiting of such candidates, 
b the pastor, the congregation and the home have parallel responsi- 
ad bility. The seminary course of study, which should be revised and 
a ; improved at regular intervals, should include adequate training in 
_ the practical work of the Church. Much of the theological teaching 


vs in Latin America is still in the hands of missionaries. While the 
‘ i conference gratefully recognized the importance of this contribution, 
ra it recommended that national professors be trained and employed 
f th in larger numbers. It recommended to the national churches more 
edie generous support of these institutions, but granted that for years 
elical to come their financial undergirding might have to come from abroad. 
oe Co-operation in theological education was recommended among 


institutions with similar bases and aims and among denominations 
of similar doctrinal or ecclesiastical position. 
6 
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Christian literature, which has made great strides in Latin 
America in the last ten years, was thoroughly dealt with, and practical 
suggestions were offered for carrying forward the programme. 
The World Committee on Literacy and Literature and the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America have made important 
contributions in this field of work. Recognition was given, however, 
to the pressing need for additional resources, for an increasing 
number of national authors and hymn writers, and for a much more 
extensive and effective distribution of the works produced. 

Radio and audio-visual aids are in their infancy in Latin America. 
The former, however, is being used by the Evangelical forces more 
widely and effectively, perhaps, than in any other mission field, 
and other modern aids play an increasingly important part. 

These were, in brief, the general conclusions of the conference; 
and we may confidently expect that they will tend to guide and 
co-ordinate the efforts of the widely separated Latin American 
churches. But even more important is the spirit of fellowship and 
unity of purpose which found expression. In no small measure this 
achievement was due to the presence of a few of the leaders of world 
Christianity. Dr John A. Mackay, chairman of the International 
Missionary Council, gave the inaugural address of the gathering 
and spoke in his chaste and eloquent Spanish on ‘Our Evangelical 
Heritage’. His words set the keynote of the whole gathering, and 
his wise counsel in subsequent sessions was invaluable. Pastor Marc 
Boegner, in his public addresses and in his occasional participation 
in debate, brought a vision of the world Church and made us 
conscious of belonging to a movement reaching far beyond the 
frontiers of Latin America. His interpretation of the significance 
of Protestantism in a nominally Roman Catholic environment threw 
shafts of light on many issues. Dr W. Stanley Rycroft and Professor 
Gonzalo Baez-Camargo, of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America, with their intimate knowledge of the whole Latin American 
scene, were valuable counsellors in all the studies of the conference. 
Pastor Manuel Gutiérrez-Marin, of Barcelona, representative of the 

Spanish Evangelical Church, was received by the other delegates 
with all the cordial sympathy of Latin American Protestants for their 
persecuted brethren in Spain and made significant contributions, 
theologically and personally, to the discussion. In a word, the First 
Latin American Evangelical Conference has given Protestantism on 
this continent a new self-consciousness and an opportunity of real 
growth. The churches here are more determined than ever to make 
Latin America deeply aware of what we represent: the liberating 
and transforming Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


B. Foster STOCKWELL 
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REORIENTATION OF MUSLIM WORK 
IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


By K. D. WILSON ANAND 


hg his book, The Young Muslim Looks at Life, Dr Murray Titus 

states, ‘Islam challenges the Christian Church’. These words 
may sound strange and unreal to us, for we know that without an 
acknowledged head, since the Turks deposed the last Ottoman 
Khalifa in 1924, Islam cannot threaten the world with its seventh- 
century jihdd against the ‘unbelievers’. 

The challenge to which Dr Titus is referring is not political but 
spiritual. Throughout the Muslim world we see a deep spiritual 
want which is an outgrowth of the Islamic system itself. The Muslim 
knows God whose will is supreme, but he does not know God as a 
loving Father; he declares the Koran to be the direct revelation of 
God’s will, but he does not understand the supreme revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ reconciling the world. Above all, sin to the 
Muslim is of minor consequence and can be rectified by good works 
(Séra x1. 116). 

Some time ago, a young Muslim girl wrote thus to the editor of 
a Muslim paper published in Lahore:* 

I am a girl of twenty, and from the age of twelve I have committed 
every sin that you can think of. In fact I have tasted of every leaf of the tree 
of life. Alas! there is nothing left for me but hell when I die. I ask sincerely 
what am I to do to be saved? I have put this question to a priest (mulla). 
He told me to repent, but the truth is I cannot repent, as what I have done 


I have enjoyed doing, though it was sin. Now will you advise me what I 
am to do so as to be saved from hell? 


To this poor soul the editor replied: “Turn a new leaf. Lead a 
righteous life henceforward. This alone can wash off past sins. 
This is the only true atonement. Sins are washed off, the Koran 
assures us, by good deeds and these alone.’ 

That is a true picture of the way in which Islam falls short of 
meeting the spiritual needs of its adherents. It is equally true in the 
social and economic spheres. Polygamy, easy divorce and the pardah 
system, which are supposed to preserve the social life of Islam, 
have proved to be destructive of domestic peace and social purity. 
The discouragement of education and progressive thought has been 
the cause of the economic backwardness of the Muslims. 

Islam in its orthodox form ‘cannot meet the human needs of the 
day. There have been men among its adherents who have tried to 


ae 1 The Light, Lahore, March 8th, 1931, quoted from Bevan Jones: People of the 
‘osque. 
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break away from orthodoxy, but they have been looked upon by 
Islam as modernists, sophisticated by western civilization and 
Christian influence. In an extraordinary way Islam has clung to its 
thirteen-hundred-year-old religious and social systems. In the new 
State of Pakistan one of the biggest problems is whether Pakistan 
should be a religious State, based on the Shari’a, which dates back 
to the time of Muhammad, or whether it should be a secular republic, 
based on modern principles of democracy. If the former prevails it 
will be difficult for the new State to lift itself from the already 
unhappy economic and cultural situation, particularly in East 
Pakistan. On the other hand, if the principles of democracy prevail, 
the danger is that Pakistan will follow in the footsteps of Tube. 
which is only now emerging from the godless State’s complete 
renunciation of religion. ‘These are two extreme situations which 
Islam is facing to-day. To save its followers from this predicament 
is a challenge to the Christian Church. 

But the Church has not risen to meet it. We read: 

No other opportunity has been so widely and continuously neglected 
as evangelism among Muslims. To cite only the Protestant record of the 
last century and a half, everywhere we find that direct work with Moham- 
madans has been the adventure of only a courageous few, out of about 
27,000 Protestant missionaries now active in the non-Christian world. 

There are good reasons for this lack of interest. The first and 
foremost is that Islam is to a large extent a religion which has sprung 
up as a protest against certain fundamental teachings of Christianity. 
Islam is not like one of those religions which were in existence 
before Christianity appeared, such as Animism, Buddhism, Zoro- 
astrianism and Hinduism, which were unfamiliar with Christianity: 

Islam is a religion that was established after the Christian Gospel was 
ven to the world; and the Gospel has already been judged and condemned 

y Islam. When preaching the Gospel to the Muslims, we cannot count on 
a free field or a fair hearing as is the case with other religions. We are dealing 
with a people whose mind is already made up. Their convictions are not 
merely private judgments open to revision, they are solidly based on a 
revelation accepted as divine.” 

Presentation of the Gospel to a Muslim may be compared to the 
attempt of a man to justify his character to another who is thoroughly 
convinced that the former is absolutely immoral and a fraud. He 
bases this opinion not on his own individual judgment, but on a 
conviction which he draws from certain documents in his possession 
which he believes are infallible. The denials of Christian claims are 
embodied in the Muslim holy book, the Koran, which the Muslims 
believe to be directly whispered by God into the ear of Muhammad 
through the Angel Gabriel. It is this unbending attitude which has 
made evangelism among Muslims so difficult. 


1 James Thayer Addison: The Christian Approach to the Muslim. 
2 James Thayer Addison, op. cit., pp. 287-8. 
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It is most unfortunate that the method of approach during the 
ast decades has also been in the same spirit. It has been a ‘contest 

cade two armies with separate banners, the cross and the 
crescent’. The great champions of this method of approach were 
Pfander, Imam-ud-din, French, Lefroy, Rouse, Tisdall, who have 
rendered invaluable service to the cause of the Gospel message. 
We remember them for their labours with much gratitude to God, 
for their work has made the task of the later missionaries easier. 
They have revealed the weaknesses in Islam and have refuted 
Muslim error about the Christian faith, but there have been con- 
sequences which have proved their method of approach to be of 
doubtful value. First, as a result of controversy, many Muslims, 
though defeated in argument, have become more embittered towards 
Christianity and their pride has driven them further from Christ. 
Secondly, much anti-Christian literature issued by the Muslim 
press has been provoked by the method of controversy. 

The second reason for the lack of interest in Muslim work is that 
the Church in the East has been cold and unkind toward the Muslim 
converts and has not held them. The Church has failed to be a 
refuge for newcomers from Islam. This has kept sincere enquirers 
away, and many who have accepted baptism have been so dis- 
illusioned by the attitude of the Church that they have reverted to 
Islam. 

The Muslim convert is offended by the fact that when he enters 
the Church, expecting to find piety and keen devotion to the faith, 
he finds an absence of deep spirituality. He is amazed at the meagre 
evangelistic zeal among the members of the Church compared to 
the eagerness of every Muslim to commend his faith to others. He 
feels hurt that instead of being gladly and affectionately welcomed 
to the Christian brotherhood, after renouncing the fellowship of 
his own community, he is looked upon with suspicion. He is charged 
with having ulterior motives in accepting Christianity, of being 
sensual, arrogant and quarrelsome. No wonder the Muslim converts 
fall away. The fault is not theirs but ours, if they meet with such an 
unfriendly and un-Christian reception. 

Therefore, in considering the methods of approach suitable to 
the present-day conditions in India, we must first think out ways 
and means to overcome the two major obstacles mentioned above. 
The first of these, as we have seen, is the prejudice of the Muslims 
against certain traditional doctrines of the Church, which is 
further provoked by the method of controversy. It is quite obvious 
that they do not understand these doctrines. Dr J. Windrow 
Sweetman declares! ‘There is not a single book written by a Muslim 
where we find a correct appreciation of the theological position of 
the Christian’. This is due to a great extent, as the same author 

1 J. Windrow Sweetman: Islam and Christian Theology, Vol. 1, Part I, p. vii. 
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points out, ‘to the inadequacy of the statement of Christian doctrine 
in languages spoken by the Muslims’. Until a technique is known 
whereby Christian doctrines can be presented to the Muslims in 
their own theological terms, it is of little value to introduce them 
in preaching. Our Lord Himself pointed to the folly of ‘speaking 
concerning the deep things of God to minds unprepared and 
unappreciative’. 

In dealing with Muslims the missionary should avoid contro- 
versy as much as possible. He should begin conversation with a 
Muslim by touching on things which are common to both Christianity 
and Islam, on what the Muslim admires in Christianity, or even on 
what the missionary appreciates in Islam, and then the conversation 
can gradually be led on to the deeper things of Christianity. 

In dealing with the second obstacle, the unwillingness of the 
Church to welcome Muslim converts, we feel that before attempting 
to evangelize Muslims in a particular area, it is essential to convert 
the local church from its hardheartedness. The church should be 
made to realize that evangelization of non-Christians is as much a 
responsibility and privilege of the local congregation as of the 
missionary. Besides training the church in general on this matter it 
is helpful to prepare one or two families specially to receive and 
welcome converts, so that a convert may have at least some place 
where he can be trusted and loved, and where he can widen his 
contacts as people get to know him and he himself gains confidence. 

It is quite reasonable to expect that in India and Pakistan direct 
evangelism may be difficult. Aggressive preaching in streets, bazaars 
and melas and the free distribution of gospels and tracts may not be 
expedient, at least for a time. But there are certain means which can 
be employed in all circumstances: 

Reading-room.—An all-out effort is being made in India and 
Pakistan to encourage literacy among the masses. All kinds of 
projects in favour of education are being supported. A free reading- 
room would be welcome in any place in the two dominions. The 
type of reading-room suggested is not the kind we often see in 
bazaars; these are usually a small shop under the care of an old 
peon or retired catechist. It should consist of at least a two-room 
suite, in a clean and attractive locality, one room to be used as a 
sitting-room, equipped with maps, newspapers and _ illustrated 
magazines. Along with such literature there should be books on 
Christian faith and ideals, which a hungry soul drawn by the Spirit 
of God can read without being observed by others of his community. 
In the second room the missionary or pastor should be present at 
certain hours each day for interviews and talks with those who want 
to know more of Christianity or who wish to discuss their personal 
problems. This type of study centre, it is reported, has been much 
appreciated in Persia. 
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Medical Work.—In no other section of the mission field is the 
doctor revered and valued as highly as among the Muslims, and 
there is no solvent of prejudice and ignorance more powerful than 
medical work. It breaks open the way for every form of Christian 
service. Institutions of mercy can never be out of date, as far as 
evangelism is concerned. “These talk in universal terms a language 
of human brotherhood and friendship which not only invites, but 
forces a response in the hearts of the most bigoted or ignorant.! 

Schools and Colleges ——There is much ignorance in Islam. Very 
little effort is made by Muslims to overcome this ignorance. The 
Christian educational institutions are highly effective in fighting 
against ignorance and superstition and in instilling a desire for 

rogress. It is possible, however, that in time to come Pakistan and 
india may prohibit the teaching of the Bible in schools and colleges, 
or allow it only on condition that the Koran and the Gita are also 
taught; even then it is well worth maintaining such institutions, 
where a tremendous influence can be exerted by the Christian staff 
and by specially cared for and instructed Christian students. 

Audio-Visual Aids.—The cinema and radio are two very popula: 
attractions to-day. It would be a great achievement if these two 
modern devices could be used for evangelistic purposes as well. 
We know what useful work the National Christian Council Com- 
mittee on Audio-Visual Aids is doing in India, and how very much 
such plays as The Man Born to be King are appreciated over the radio. 

Personal Friendship.—Above all, the most powerful means of 
winning converts is personal friendship with Muslim individuals 
and families. Both in Pakistan and in India, Muslims are passing 
through difficult. times. They are living under a great strain of 
uncertainty and fear. Much can be achieved by extending a hand of 
friendship at this hour of frustration. The missionary should draw 
up a list of a few Muslims in his area, on whom he should call at 
regular intervals and whom he should invite to his own home. Few 
will resent such an exchange of visits if interest is shown in their 
personal and family affairs, and in their joys and sorrows. 

There are about thirty-five to forty million Muslims still in the 
Indian Union, and they are more accessible than they were before 
partition took place. Such opportunity should not be allowed to 
pass, and the Church should make every effort to present the 
Gospel more effectively to win these Muslims for Christ. 

K. D. Witson ANAND 


1 The Presentation of Christianity to Muslims: A Report of the Board of 
Missionary Preparation, December 1916, p. 104. 











REFLECTIONS ON THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE R.T‘S. 


By G. H. G. HEWITT 


a her strategic use of the printing-press to meet the needs of a 
literate nucleus of enquirers and converts has been one of 
the distinguishing marks of Protestant missions. ‘If the Lord 
blesses us,’ Carey wrote to Ward in 1793, ‘we shall want a person 
of your business to enable us to print the Scriptures.’! Nearly 
a century earlier the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
had ‘found and trained one Jonas Fincke’ and had sent him out, 
together with a printing-press, to Tranquebar. Fincke died on the 
way, but in August 1712 the press arrived and was put to immediate 
use, being operated at first by one of the East India Company’s 
soldiers who understood printing.? The dissemination of Christian 
literature from Canton began long before Protestant missionaries 
were able to enter China proper. In 1814 William Milne wrote home: 


We are not permitted to enter . . . and publish by the living voice the 
glad tidings of salvation. Tracts may, however, penetrate silently even to 
the chamber of the Emperor. They easily put on a Chinese coat, and may 
walk without fear through the length and breadth of the land.* 


The same was true for Africa. It is well known what store Moffat 
set upon his printing-press as a weapon of evangelism; and, later, 
the remarkably rapid growth of the Christian community in Uganda 
owed much to the stress laid upon literacy and the provision of 
literature. In 1898, A. B. Fisher described succinctly the situation 
in his area: 

Six years ago we had only about a thousand who could read, and now 
we have about a hundred thousand. Six years ago we had about three 
hundred baptized converts, they now number fourteen thousand; and two- 
thirds of that entire work has been done by native Christians, by means of 
reading-sheets put into their hands by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, hymn-books and other valuable books by the [Religious Tract] 
Society, and the Bible by the Bible Society.‘ 


Until quite recently, by far the highest literacy figures, outside 
northern Europe and North America, were recorded for some of 
the South Sea Islands, and this was solely due to the work of 
Protestant missionaries who regarded literacy and the provision 
of literature as an integral part of their programme. 


1 Quoted Ruth Ure: The Highway of Print, p. 18. 
* Allen & McClure: History of the S.P.C.K, 1698-1898, p. 261. 
* Proceedings of the First Twenty Years of the R.T.S, p. 268. 

* Address at the Anniversary Mesting of the R.T.S, 1898. 
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Examples of conformity to this pattern could be easily multiplied, 
but it is perhaps more useful to examine afresh the motives and 
convictions which gave rise to it. Why did the missionaries of the 
‘great advance’ lay so much stress on the provision of literature? 

t conditions did they accept as generally necessary for its proper 
tone? The early history of the Religious Tract Society throws some 
light on this matter which may appropriately be considered at a 
time when that Society is observing its Third Jubilee. 

Of the five British missionary societies founded in the twelve 
years, 1792~-1804,! the Religious Tract Society was the only one 
intended primarily for evangelism at home, but its commitments 
abroad grew rapidly after 1800. By 1849 over £30,000 had been 
voted by its committee for support of book and tract societies in 
India, {8,500 for literature ak in China, £10,000 for Polynesia, 
£2,000 for Africa. William Jones devoted well over half his Jubilee 
memorial volume to an account of the Society’s foreign operations 
and justified his action with the comment that ‘it was clearly the 
design of our great Head of the Church that the benefits of the 
Institution should not be confined within the limits of our own 
dominions’.? These societies, all children of the Evangelical revival, 
approached their work with certain common convictions which are 
well illustrated in an Address to Christians on the Distribution of 
Religious Tracts. This address was prepared by Dr David Bogue 
a of the founders of the London Missionary Society) and, as 

ract No. 1, First Series, was reprinted many times. 

It was typical of the Evangelicalism of his tirhe (though not of a 
later time) that Dr Bogue’s opening theme should be the imitation 
of Christ in promoting the happiness of mankind: 


When Jesus was on earth, he went about doing good. Can he claim the 
character of a disciple who does not imitate the example of his Master? 
.. . A spirit of active benevolence is one of the distinguishing features of 
Christianity. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, is a precept enjoined 
by authority, and illustrated and enforced by the example of the Redeemer, 
with an energy which nothing but the blindness and obduracy of human 
depravity could resist. Where the Gospel has its full influence, it calls forth 
into exertion all the powers of the soul, and produces the most tender 
concern for the happiness of mankind. This concern does not evaporate 
in unavailing pity, but raises to action, and, girding itself for service, enquires 
‘What can be done towards banishing human misery and making man happy?”* 


He goes on to say, as we should expect, that the relief of temporal 
necessities must go hand in hand with an even deeper concern for 


1 Baptist Missionary Society (1792), London Missionary Society (1795), 
Church Missionary Society (1799), Religious Tract Society (1799), British and 
Foreign Bible Society (1804). [the R.T.S. joined forces with the Christian 
Literature Society for India and Africa in 1935 to form the United Society for 
Christian Literature.] 

* Jubilee Memorial of the R.T.S, 1850, p. 282. 

* Proceedings of the First Twenty Years of the R.T.S, p. 5. 
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man’s eternal blessedness. ‘We all need to go and stand at the foot 
of the cross, and look up, and see, in the death of Jesus, the value 
of immortal souls, and learn there the proper employment of beings 
destined for eternity." Writing, he suggests, is ‘God’s chief way of 
making himself known to the human race from age to age, and of 
presenting truth to the minds of men from day to day, in every land 
where the revelation of his will is known’. He has no scruples about 
presenting the great doctrines of the Creed to the casual reader of a 
tract. Man’s need is such that ‘apologies’ are out of place. He 
maintains that a tract is defective unless it includes, whatever its 
subject, 


some account of the way of a sinner’s salvation . . . so that if a person were 
to see but once, and never had an opportunity of seeing another book, he 
might plainly perceive that, in order to his salvation, he must be born again 
of the Spirit, and justified by faith in the obedience of Jesus unto death.” 


This conviction—that the saving facts of the Gospel can be 
communicated in print, so effectively as to issue in ‘a decision of 
character’—was not peculiar to Dr Bogue. It was shared, so far as 
one can judge, by most of the early supporters of the Religious Tract 
Society. They loved to collect stories of conversions obtained through 
tracts. Here is a typical one: 


The American Baptist Convention had recently (c. 1832) received 
evidence of the conversion of more than twenty Burmans, by means of 
religious tracts, who had never seen either a Bible or a missionary. 


Legh Richmond, about whose tracts many such stories were 
told, avowed that his own conversion was due to reading Wilber- 
force’s Practical View. Looking through these little sermons and 
‘affecting narratives’, the modern reader is inclined to be sceptical 
about their power. Few of them were well written—a fact which the 
R.T.S. Committee frequently deplored‘—and it is indeed a thing to 
be wondered at that they achieved so much. But the fact of their 
achievement cannot be doubted by anyone who sets himself to 
discover the origins of Victorian morality and of the typical English 
piety of the nineteenth century. 


The tracts were admirably suited to that large section of the public 
which was agi learning to read. But both rich and poor read these works, 
for the public had developed a great interest in moral and religious literature 


of all kinds. Many read virtually nothing else.° 


The social effects of this literature, both at home and abroad, were 
a by-product of their direct evangelistic purpose. Because each set 
a question-mark against man’s life and destiny and set starkly before 


1 Op. cit, p. 6. * Op. cit, p. 15. 

3 Anecdotes: Religious Tracts, 2nd ed, p. 75. 

* Let the People Read, pp. 40-41. 

* Maurice Quinton: Victorian Prelude, Columbia University Press, p. 126. 
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the reader a choice of two ways, and because they were read with 
fear and trembling, they brought about a social revolution. If to-day 
we wonder at the temerity which deemed it possible to proclaim 
the whole Christian Gospel in sixteen small pages, it is well to 
remember that the events largely justified such boldness. Given 
similar social conditions, it might be justified again. 

The founders of the Religious Tract Society were convinced 
not merely that the ‘full Gospel’ could be communicated effectively 
in tracts, but that tracts would lose little in effectiveness if trans- 
lated literally. Translations into the major languages of Europe 
were followed, without any serious heart-searchings, by translations 
into the languages of the eastern world. Tracts such as The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter and Vivian’s Dialogues, written for English readers, 
were treated as an area literature committee to-day would treat a 
‘basic’ manuscript. This assumption that they would stand literal 
translation was, of course, questioned by the more discerning 
missionaries. William Milne wrote from Malacca on December 30th, 
1814: 

With respect to the translation of European tracts, I beg leave to observe 
to you, that however good and useful Catechisms and Tracts composed for 
use in Christian countries may be: still but few of them are, in all respects, 
well adapted to pagan countries. Neither the style nor the matter are perfectly 
suited. As to style, many of those figures which have great force in European 
languages partly lose their effect on the minds of people in other countries, 
where the sources from which these figures are borrowed are not common, 
nor is the style in general sufficiently simple and colloquial. . . . They 
may serve as an excellent foundation for the Translator, but a little new 
matter taken from the same sacred source, an explanation of terms, and 
probably a change of the form of the composition, may render the work 
more striking, instructive, and complete, in the eyes of the Heathen. In 
translating the Scriptures, such freedom must not be used. Probably I 
ought to apologize for troubling you with this opinion; but I hope it may not 
be wholly useless.* 


This courteously expressed criticism won for Milne the 
freedom in translation that he required, for in 1817 the R.T-S. 
Committee voted ‘a further sum of {500 by way of grant to the Rev. 
Messrs Morrison and Milne, in order to enable them to extend their 
arduous undertaking of preparing, printing, and circulating tracts in 
the Chinese language’. The criticism, however, does not seem to 
have led to any reconsideration of general policy. The Committee 
had so much evidence, on the other side, of the usefulness of these 
translations that they could not lightly abandon their conviction of 
their —s For instance, the Seventeenth Report (1816) records 
that the Rev. G. Thom, a missionary stationed at the Cape of Good 
Hope, had found that The Swearer’s Prayer and Poor Foseph ‘made 
the strongest impression upon many of the Dutch farmers as well 


? Proceedings of the First Twenty Years of the R.T.S, p. 302. 
* Op. cit, p. 335- 
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as the Hottentots’,! and the Eighteenth Report told of a peasant at 
Savalax, in the north of Finland, who had procured a translation of 
The Dairyman’s Daughter, printed it at his own expense, and was 
‘proceeding in the same way with several other Tracts’.? There 
was sufficient common ground between Continental Pietism and 
Evangelicalism to justify the conviction that literature prepared in 
one Raabe language could be fitly translated into others; and in 
other parts of the world pioneer missionaries were doubtless too 

teful for any sort of help in the provision of literature to be 
orward in criticism of what was provided. The results achieved 
by such literature as they were given, and their frequent expressions 
of gratitude for it, only served to reinforce the Committee’s assurance 
that Christ’s triumph had reversed the judgment of Babel and that 
nothing more was required to evangelize the world than the tedious 
but not over-exacting business of literal translation. 





































To-day, when the planning of literature has taken on a new 
importance in missionary strategy, it is proper that the convictions 
which governed the work of an earlier generation should be critically 
examined. Translation is now seen to be a much more difficult and 
complicated matter than it appeared to be a hundred and fifty years 
ago. Much of the work of the earlier translators of the Bible requires 
to be done again, and the earlier accumulations of popular Christian 
literature are properly regarded as unsuitable for yore Further, 
the — growth of adult literacy has created a demand for a new 
type of literature (adult in ideas, but extremely simple in vocabulary) 
which as yet hardly exists. Those wrestling with the problems of 
retranslating the Bible, or coping with the aftermath of a literacy 
campaign, may be excused for some impatience, and indeed exaspera- 
tion, at the curiously amateur way in which the older literature was 
apparently produced. John Murdoch, of the Christian Literature 
Society for India, and Timothy Richard, of the Christian Literature 
Society for China, were the first to bring any real expertise to the 
task, but their work belonged to the latter half of the century, and 
even now many of the things for which they pleaded are only 
beginning to be done; for example, the provision of literature 
specialists, larger publishing units on the field, training for native 
authorship, avoidance of wastage through overlapping programmes. 

The frustrations and anxieties which have arisen from this lack 
of planning in the past, the range and urgency of literature needs in 
the present, may conspire together to discredit the principles which 
= the use of literature in the first age of Protestant missions. 

t would be a pity if this happened. More efficient planning is 
obviously necessary. It is also congenial to our Zeitgeist. But such 
planning has its own weaknesses and dangers. Literature, even its 


1 Op. cit, p. 287. 2 Op. cit, p. 333- 
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cruder forms, will not stand a great deal of manhandling. Virtue is 
apt to depart from a manuscript which is much altered by com- 
mittees, and authors tend to lose heart if they are too much criticized. 
The somewhat haphazard undertakings of our missionary fathers, 
their refusal to grade and classify, even their apparent naiveté about 
translation work was sometimes, at least, related to a shrewd under- 
standing of the way authors work and books are made. Although 
they made a sharp distinction between the Bible and other Christian 
literature, their principle that each single item should contain as 
much scriptural truth as possible meant in practice that they 
approached their editorial task with a cautious humility.’ 

Further, their conviction that a man’s eternal destiny might be 
settled by a single reading of a single tract made them suspicious of 
too much classification. ‘They crammed each as full as they could 
with ‘Gospel truth’. Of course, it was sometimes so overloaded with 
exhortation that it defeated its own purpose, but it is proper to ask 
whether the carefully balanced programmes of some of our literature 
committees to-day give sufficient place to directly evangelistic 
literature. It is at once sobering and exciting to find some pioneer 
workers in mass literacy areas to-day returning to the convictions of 
Dr Bogue and his contemporaries. In their reports, they stress the 
fact that the adult who has just learned to read is the more open to 
conviction because he reads slowly and painfully and the wonder of 
his new talent is still fresh upon him. In this respect, at least, half 
the world stands to-day where England stood when the Religious 
Tract Society was founded, and the convictions that governed its 
early publications gain a new relevance even if the publications 
themselves are no more than quaint museum pieces. 


G. H. G. Hewitt 
1 This is not to say that MSS. were seldom altered. They were frequent! 


subjected to a searching criticism of style and matter, but the point may stand, % 
applied to the Committee’s mature experience and basic attitude. 











MISSION RESEARCH AND THE AFRICAN 
MARRIAGE SURVEY 


By LYNDON HARRIES 


™ 1938 at Madras, the African delegates to the world meeting of 

the International Missionary Council unanimously asked the 
Council to undertake on behalf of eleven political divisions of Africa 
the study of a group of social problems vitally affecting the welfare 
of the people. The first of these problems was one which, in West 
Africa at least, had caused the failure of the early Christian enter- 

rise in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. More than four 

undred years later the same problem, namely, Christian monogamy 
in a polygamous society, is considered the greatest bar, preventing 
men from accepting Christianity. This fact was presented at Madras 
as an African problem, and indeed throughout large areas of the 
continent the problem of polygamy is still the hardest nut for the 
missions to crack. But Africans, no less than Europeans, are prone 
to generalize about the whole African continent from the limitations 
of their own immediate experience. Many in South Africa would 
hesitate to present polygamy as the most vital of their social problems. 
The West African delegates at Madras were justified in recognizing 
it as such for themselves, but other problems concerning the family 
and the home might sek ree cope in other parts of Africa. 

In any event, the challenging word ‘polygamy’ was enough to 
concentrate the attention of the gathering at Madras upon the need 
for objective and painstaking study into the significance of polygamy 
in African society. During 1939 and 1940, in London and New York, 
on the initiative of the International Missionary Council, a series of 
round-table discussions on polygamy and witchcraft was held. The 
juxtaposition of ‘witchcraft’ with ‘polygamy’ was perhaps un- 
fortunate, because of the obvious implication that polygamy, like 
witchcraft, is a Bad Thing. This appears to have ruled out the 
possibility of an objective study of polygamy, since the obvious 
starting-point for such a task must be the impartial attitude of the 
unbiased enquirer. 

Basically the Christian missionary would appear to. be dis- 
qualified from undertaking an enquiry of this nature. It is precisely 
because missionaries have tried to understand the workings of 

lygamy that sharp differences of opinion have sometimes arisen 

etween the missionaries themselves. This does not mean that the 

serious enquirer has inevitably discovered that a case can be made 

for tolerating polygamy. Men of an equally impartial approach to 
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the subject have arrived at opposite conclusions. It does mean, 
however, that the missionary in the field is not in a position to 
remain an impartial student of the problem. He is dealing with 
living people and so cannot remain sitting on the fence. He must 
act, and the consequences of his acts become another chapter in the 
history of African polygamy, with himself taking quite a prominent 
part. There have been many mission conferences in Africa at which 
polygamy was discussed, but not the least important part of the 
problem is that such conferences have, in a sense, been councils of 
war. The impartial student has to report them as such and if, by 
any chance, there was a time when he himself sat in such a confer- 
ence, then he should certainly keep it dark. The point is that if the 
observer concentrates only on the system of polygamy, he will 
never understand it as a problem. If, on the other hand, he accepts 
unquestioningly every missionary utterance on the subject, he may 
be just as far from a real understanding of the issues involved. He 
may not claim to solve the problems, but only to record them. 
Attempts at solving the problems of polygamy are most often made 
by those who follow the tradition of the men who were largely 
responsible for creating them. 

During the war years, 1939-45, the Africa committee of the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies continued the considera- 
tion of African marriage customs, particularly from the angle of a 
closer integration of church discipline with government laws and 
ordinances. Although the relation between the missions and govern- 
ments, with reference to African marriage, must obviously be 
examined, a more immediate issue would seem, to the present writer 
at least, to have been a closer integration of church discipline within 
the missions themselves, and more especially within the non-Roman 
Catholic missions. A unity of purpose may be postulated for this 
Africa committee, but the grave disunity of practical policy as 
revealed in laws and disciplines relating to marriage among non- 
Roman Catholic missions must surely be resolved before any further 
integration with government laws and ordinances can be satisfactorily 
attempted. 

The reference to ‘church discipline’ in itself needs definition, 
but a variety of disciplines (and sometimes even the absence of 
them), though perhaps a historical feature of non-Roman Catholic 
missions, makes the definition more difficult to achieve. Although 
there have been differences of opinion among Roman Catholic 
missionaries on such matters as the validity of marriage according 
to native customary law, whether nullity of marriage for the reason 
of defective consent is an expression of ecclesiastical or of natural 
law, yet by submitting these problems to Rome, even though 
judgment has sometimes been reserved in exceptionally difficult 
cases, a consistent policy has been evolved on the major issues. 
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For the purposes of Roman Catholic missions this was deemed a 
necessity, and it would be unwise to suggest that the policy was 
formed at the price of truth. It is a Roman Catholic policy, and as 
such may be subject to criticism by those who do not share the 
Roman Catholic outlook, but there can be no mistaking the policy 
for what it was intended to be, an effective measure for Roman 
Catholic action. 

The policy to which we refer is nothing extraneous to the laws 
of the Church concerning African marriage, but is expressed in the 
laws themselves. The fact that Roman Catholic marriage policy 
may in certain respects appear unsympathetic to African customary 
law does not necessarily imply any disregard for that law, and is, for 
the Roman Catholic at least, relevant to the missionary aim. The 
same can be said for the policy of many non-Roman Catholic 
missions, like those which refused to accept the bride-price. The 
difference is that each separate mission , in true Protestant 
fashion, reserved for itself the right of private judgment. These 
judgments have been widely diverse. However much the Protestant 
tradition may have been upheld by them, there can be little doubt 
that the common missionary aim has suffered. It might be suggested 
that government marriage policy has shifted from time to time and 
does vary in different areas. This is openly regarded by governments 
as regrettable, and is certainly not upheld as a procedure to be 
emulated by any of the missions. 

Lord Hailey has been fully aware of the confusion resulting from 
this diversity of marriage laws and ordinances in governments and 
missions. In 1945 he stated that there was no more vital problem 
for the African peoples than the social practices which centre in their 
systems of marriage. His suggestion to Mr Merle Davis, that the most 
useful approach to a survey of African marriage would be a three- 
fold one, was acted upon. The chief groups concerned with African 
marriage problems accepted Mr Davis’s recommendations that 
preliminary investigation should be conducted into the documentary 
evidence provided by missions, governments and anthropologists. 
We are concerned in this article with outlining that part of the Survey 
concerned with the missions. What evidence is provided for this 
African Marriage Survey by the missions in Africa? 

Arrangements have been made for mission archives to be con- 
sulted, not only in London, but in Rome, Paris, Berlin and America. 
Although the material has not yet finally been gathered in, enough 
has been studied to show that the home bases, concerned as they 
must be with administration, finance and propaganda, have made 
no conscious attempt to classify or to analyze the elusive features of 
marriage in changing African society. Even when conferences have 
been held in Africa on the subject of marriage, the home base has 
been primarily concerned with the ultimate findings rather than 
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with the substance of debate. Copies of papers read by the mission- 
aries have not usually been forwarded to the home base, and it is 
often impossible to trace such documents. Missionaries were neither 
encouraged to send nor prevented from sending statements of their 
difficulties relating to African marriage. Inevitably the lead had to 
come from the missionaries themselves, but at first only men of 
outstanding ability realized the nature of the difficulties involved. 
Official action by the home churches was usually post factum. By 
this we mean that it resulted not so much from regard paid to 
warnings and explanations from individual missionaries, as from the 
fluctuations of mission statistics. If these were adversely affected 
by African persistence in adhering to custom, then the home church 
must do something about it. They would help in framing general 
rules of conduct, but the difficult issues resulting from the applica- 
tion of these rules were left to the missionaries to solve. For instance, 
at the Lambeth Conference of 1888 the committee on polygamy, 
after formulating general rules of conduct, affirmed that ‘they are 
of the opinion that it is not possible to lay down a precise rule to be 
observed under all circumstances in dealing with the change from 
polygamy to monogamy—they consequently think that the question 
of time and manner, which must depend largely upon local circum- 
stances, can only be determined by local authority’, and again, 
‘Difficult questions of detail which may arise in following these 
recommendations must be left to the decision of the local authorities 
of the Church’. 
At first sight this may seem generous enough, but those ‘difficult 
uestions of detail’ were, of course, the very raison d’étre for seeking 
the guidance of the home church. To many missionaries in Africa 
they were not questions of detail at all, but matters of great import- 
ance which constituted the real problems of polygamy. Lambeth, 
by asserting the principle of Christian monogamy, could do nothing 
to solve them, nor indeed could this be expected. Without com- 
promising the principle itself, there could be no way for Lambeth 
to resolve this conflict in African society. So long as the principle 
was firmly maintained and so long as the mission was there in 
Africa, then it was inevitable that the consequent disturbance in 
African family life should be relegated to the level of ‘questions of 
detail’. But the traditional force of African polygamic society has 
persistently raised these ‘questions of detail’ to an important place 
on the agenda of subsequent missionary conferences. The most 
common method of ‘dealing’ with them has been a reaffirmation of 
the Christian principle of monogamy, followed by the relegation 
again of the ‘questions of detail’, unsolved but perhaps more 
intimately understood, to their proper and lowly place in the 
missionary perspective. This might be considered by the impartial 
enquirer as most unsatisfactory, but at least it shows consistency in 
7 
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applying the Christian principle of monogamy, and the missions 
can hardly be blamed for that. 

Or can they? Opinions differ about this, and even in missions 
with a strong institutional background the question has been asked 
whether the rigorist attitude towards polygamy is the only possible 
one. For the Roman Catholic missions, of course, it is a closed 
question. This may account for the fact that in the evidence provided 
by the missions for the Survey the fullest documentation comes from 
non-Roman Catholic sources. More time and energy is spent by the 
non-Roman Catholic missions in considering the ‘questions of 
detail’. They are more closely concerned with reconsidering the 
rigorist attitude. The divergency of policy concerning ‘the details’ 
is reflected in non-Roman Catholic mission literature. Such diver- 
gency has to be explained and defended. The non-Roman Catholic 
missionary is obliged to convince upon these matters not only his 
converts, but his missionary brethren as well. The Roman Catholic 
missionary is relieved of the latter responsibility. Although the 
universal values of the Christian marriage ideal are meant to be 
safeguarded, its application to the circumstances of African life 
reflects the variant emphases of non-Roman Catholic tradition. 
But modifications of the rigorist attitude are not generally acceptable 
to the Africans so long as the principle of Christian monogamy 
remains either in practice or by intention. For the African there is a 
double trend and neither expresses a via media. On the one hand 
are the rigorists, within the mission fold, who ignore the ‘questions 
of detail’ with more purposeful intent than the most rigorous 
European. No one can be more strongly opposed to African polygamy 
than a convert of this type. On the other hand are those Africans 
who solve the ‘questions of detail’ by sacrificing the principle of 
Christian monogamy. Many of them remain, piitteelly at least, 
within the mission fold, so providing the mission with another 
problem of no mean proportions. 

It is clear, then, that since matters have been referred to the 
mission field itself, the Survey must expect to receive most of its 
documentary evidence from Africa. We can look for it in the 
literature of missions. This is distinct from ‘missionary literature’, 
which, of course, is of very little value for the purpose of the Survey. 
By the literature of missions we mean the writings of missionaries 
with first-hand experience and deep understanding of their subject. 
Although it is generally believed that a tolerant attitude towards 
native custom became apparent only about twenty years ago, evidence 
can show that long before then some missionaries had an intimate 
and tolerant understanding of African life. Their writings may be 
found to have a special bearing upon the study of African marriage. 

An enquiry was sent to many missionaries in Africa, and the 
favourable response showed at least a ready acknowledgment of the 
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vital importance of stable family life in Africa. Many of the replies 
were highly informative, and although in some cases individual 
missionaries showed only a limited knowledge of such matters as 
the relation of mission marriage laws to those of government, 
generally speaking there was a live awareness of the seriousness of 
the present disruption of African family life. The Survey must 
reveal the different aspects of this disruption, its causes and effects. 
There are many difficult matters to be examined, too complex for 
mention in a short article of this kind in which we have outlined our 
approach only to the Survey of African Marriage. 


LYNDON HARRIES 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


MISSIONARIES AND CONCESSION-SEEKERS 


GOLD AND THE GOSPEL IN MASHONALAND: 1888. Being the journals of: 
1. The Mashonaland Mission of Bishop Knight-Bruce; 2. The 
Concession Journey of Charles Dunell Rudd. Illustrated. Maps. 
Central African Archives: Oppenheimer Series, No. 4. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 25s. 1949. 


i le two journals contained in this volume are those of Knight- 

Bruce, Bishop of Bloemfontein, who in 1888 went northwards 
to examine the possibilities of establishing an Anglican mission in 
Mashonaland; and of Rudd, who obtained from Lobengula the 
concession which gave Rhodes a basis for the formation of the 
British South Africa Company. 

In spite of the title, only one of the journals deals with Mashona- 
land. Both were written in the same year, and the writer of each had 
of necessity to begin by visiting Lobengula at Bulawayo. From the 
day of his accession in 1869 the Chief had been beset by hunters, 
missionaries and concession-seekers, and for the right understanding 
of this volume it is essential that something of their doings should be 
set down clearly as a background. 

Baines, whose diaries have appeared in a previous number of 
this series, had come in 1869, the first year of Lobengula’s rule, and 
obtained verbal permission to mine in a limited area. The Chief 
later confirmed it in writing, but alienated no part of his kingdom 
and required Baines to recognize his sovereignty. Then, in 1887, in 
the first half of the year, J. G. Wood, with a companion named 
Pauling, got leave to go eastward on a hunting expedition. Shortly 
afterwards, in July, Frank Johnson did likewise. Blue Book C.5363 
contains a letter from him to Sir Sidney Shippard which appears to 
have been overlooked by all writers up to now. Writing from 
Umaotchwa (?Umvutcha), Matabeleland on November 17th, 1887, 
Johnson complains that on his return on November 12th he found 
things much altered from what they were in July. A panic had 
seized the king and his indunas, who feared a rush of gold-seekers. 
He then declares: ‘I have no hesitation in saying that this state of 
affairs has chiefly been brought about by the action of Mr J. G. 
Woods [sic] and party who searched for gold when supposed to be 
hunting’. He goes on to recount his difficulties. He had Gees charged 
before the council of indunas with poisoning the headman of his 
escort who had died from fever; with writing a letter saying that the 
King had two tongues; with being a white spy sent to prepare the 
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MISSIONARIES AND CONCESSION-SEEKERS Io! 


way for an ‘impi’ supposed to be on the Crocodile River; and with 
having dug for gold with an iron spade. (It was this Frank Johnson 
who turned up so opportunely in 1890 to lead Rhodes’s pioneer 
force into Mashonaland.) 

A month after Johnson had written this letter—in December 
1887—John Smith Moffat, who in 1884 had been appointed Assistant 
Commissioner for Bechuanaland, entered Matabeleland to represent 
the Imperial Government at the kraal of Lobengula. He knew the 
country and language well, as he had lived at Inyati for several 
years, and worked with the London Missionary Society until 1879. 
In February 1888 (three months after Johnson’s letter) he persuaded 
Lobengula to sign the ‘Moffat Treaty’ by which the Chief tacitly 
recognized the suzerainty of Great Britain. 

Three months later again, on May 23rd, Knight-Bruce, then 
Bishop of Bloemfontein, comes and asks permission to go to Zumbo 
on the Zambezi. The diary recounts his doings until he returns to 
Bulawayo on October 17th, when he again sees Lobengula. At the 
royal kraal he finds a considerable number of Europeans, chief 
among whom was Sir Sidney Shippard, the Resident Commissioner 
of Bechuanaland, with Captain Goold-Adams, who was in command 
of the small detachment of the Bechuanaland Border Police ac- 
companying Sir Sidney. Besides these there were J. S. Moffat; 
Count Schweinitz, a German hunter, accompanied by F. E. Dunne, 
his conductor and travelling companion whom the Bishop had met 
in Mashonaland in June; S. H. Edwards, accompanied by E. A. 
Maund; C. D. Rudd, F. R. Thompson and J. R. Maguire, whose 
quest for a concession is described in Rudd’s diary. These have 
with them their wagon driver, J. G. Dreyer, whose name appears 
(with that of C. D. Helm, the L.M.S. missionary at Hope Fountain) 
as a witness to the concession which they obtained on October 3oth, 
a fortnight after Knight-Bruce’s return. In addition there were one 
or two other folk of minor importance; and in the charge of Sir 
Sidney Shippard’s’ Police were J. G. Wood and H. Pauling, taken 
out of Matabeleland under escort at the request of Lobengula. 
These last were the men of whom Frank Johnson had made a com- 
a in the previous year. It is not, therefore, surprising that 

obengula, with all politeness, somewhat discouraged a second 
episcopal visit. 

These journals deserve careful study both for their historical 
importance and for the revelation of the outlook of the writers. It is 
a pity that the note on the inside of the dust cover refers to Knight- 
Bruce with the menus that he was ‘a typical Victorian clergy- 
man’. He appears hardly to have fitted into any known pattern. 

The letters from Rhodes (Appendix II to Rudd’s narrative) are 
of special interest when the names of the visitors to Lobengula’s 
ion are kept in mind. 
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The real story of the guns for the Matabele has yet to be revealed. 
It would almost seem from a note of Knight-Bruce’s in the Bloem- 
fontein Quarterly Paper for July 1890 (p. 287) that the terms of the 
Rudd Concession had been fulfilled by the equipment of an armed 
force to enter Mashonaland, or at any rate that Rhodes had so 
explained the matter. It is to be regretted that this statement of the 
Bishop was not included in the volume, especially as the editors 
had access to copies of the Bloemfontein Quarterly Paper. 

References to the Portuguese are interesting. Baines in his diaries 

ublished earlier in this series had been contemptuous of them. 
But they were beginning to wake up. Livingstone had aroused their 
suspicions, and very likely Knight-Bruce’s visit to Zumbo had had 
a stimulating effect. He was there at the end of July 1888. By May 
in the year following, a fort had been completed at Zumbo, and on 
November 7th a new administrative district had been set up in- 
dependent of Tete. About that time another fort was being built 
and flags were being given to Native chiefs to the north-east of 
Bulawayo. 

The same policy was being followed in Mashonaland. The 
Portuguese ‘Companhia de Ofir’ had been formed in 1884, and on 
February 13th, 1888 (three months before Knight-Bruce reached 
Bulawayo), had been given a concession to mine in Manicaland. The 
names of two of the Company’s directors—Penhalonga and Bartissol 
—had been given to mines near the site of the present Umtali. 
When in 1890 the pioneers under Frank Johnson entered Mashona- 
land, they saw the Portuguese flag flying over Mangwende’s kraal, 
about forty miles from the present city of Salisbury. None of the 
area from Salisbury to Umtali—28o miles east of Bulawayo—had 
ever been under Matabele terrorism. Yet Lord Salisbury gave 
instructions in 1889 for the Portuguese Government in Lisbon 
to be informed that ‘Mashonaland is distinctly and unquestion- 
ably part of the territory ruled by Lobengula, and as such is under 
British influence’. (See Correspondence respecting the action of 
Portugal in Mashonaland. Africa. No. 2. 1890.) 

Much is now being done in Lisbon to bring to light what is in the 
Portuguese records. It is to be hoped that our Colonial authorities 
will encourage students to make research into our own historical 
treasures. May we ask that the Central African Archives will continue 
this work that they have begun pn so magnificent a scale and issue 
further studies dealing with the history and problems of the British 
entry into Mashonaland and Matabeleland, including Manicaland 
and Gazaland? The Oppenheimer series sets a high standard for 
future editions of the archives and records that await publication. 


R. H. Baker, C.R. 
LONDON 
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ISLAM IN THE SUDAN 


IsLaAM IN THE SupAN. By J. SpeNcER TRIMINGHAM. London: Oxford 
University Press. 218. 1949. 


ORTRAYAL of ‘the living religion’ of the Northern Sudani 
is the goal set by Mr Trimingham in the preface to his book. 
Perhaps only one whose major life-interest is religion, and with that 
religious interest particularized in missionary service, could under- 
take the task with any hope of success. This qualification, together 
with patience in research and intimate understanding of the 
aspirations and frustrations that characterize the day-to-day life of 
a racially complex group of peoples, has enabled the author to reach 
the goal and go beyond it. 
slam in the Sudan must be added to the ‘required reading’ 
list for all who feel genuine and intimate concern in the maintenance 
of Christian witness in the Sudan, particularly for the missionary 
to that country. All serious students of Islam as a living religion in 
any area of the world should in fact read this book, for it is much 
more than its title implies. Islam, as practised in the Sudan, is 
shown to be something quite other than Islam as practised in Arabia 
either to-day or at any time since the Prophet enunciated his revela- 
tion. We have in this record from the Sudan at least a partial key 
to what Islam has become, or may become, in any area to which it is 
carried and in which it takes root through synthesis with existing 


- beliefs and practices. Indeed from this unexpected source we get a 


strikingly clear picture of what Islam actually is. 

Many, in addition to those whose primary interest in this 
book will be from the standpoint of religion, will find it of great 
value. The government administrator in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
will be grateful for the accumulated information about many racial 
groups and tribes, their antecedents, their past political alignments 
and the customs which still regulate their life. Other administrators 
in Africa, particularly those in other areas where Islam impinges 
upon traditionally pagan tribes, will find this volume helpful because 
of inevitable parallels with conditions which they face. 

Historians and anthropologists will welcome the light thrown 
upon an area and peoples concerning which there has been con- 
siderable conjecture, mixed with a paucity of reliable information. 
Even Mr Trimingham, who has made good use of the available 
sources of information and who has applied sound criteria in reaching 
conclusions, seems at times to incorporate assertions for which 
some readers will wish there might have been mustered more 
definite documented evidence. That probably amounts to asking 
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for the impossible, and the reader must resign himself, as does the 

author, to the fact that much human experience which underlies 

ve lives of the people of the Sudan will never be accurately 
own. 

No better review of the book’s contents can be given than that 
offered by mention of titles of its chapters. “The Land and the 
People’ includes excellent differentiations among Nubian-speaking, 
Beja, Arabic-speaking, Muslim Negroid and Pagan (southern area) 
me ool ‘The Christian Kingdoms to the Arab Conquests’ gives the 
historical record of the entrance of Christianity via Egypt, its failure 
to become firmly indigenized in the lives of the weds thus leaving 
the ground prepared for an easy penetration by Islam. The third 
chapter relates the ‘History of the Sudan under Muslim Rule’, 
during which period every turn of circumstance, be it aggression, 
peaceful occupation, oppression, rebellion, revival or defeat, seems 
to have contributed to unification of the religious and social outlook 
of the people of the Sudan under the cultural system that we call 
Islam. “Orthodox Islam’ and ‘Beliefs and Practices of Popular Islam’ 
indicate in their sequence at what cost indigenization of the invading 
religion was accomplished. As an example, the degree in which saint 
worship is practised in the Sudan makes one almost wonder if the 
faith of the common people can be truly described as Islam at all. 
The following chapter on “The Religious Orders’ underscores this 
same query, for it is unlikely that the populace of any nominally- 
Muslim country is so completely divided among a multitude of 
ene orders as is that of the northern area of the Anglo-Egyptian 

udan. 

The reader who is acquainted with political developments in 
the Sudan since the completion of Mr Trimingham’s record in 
1946 will wish that Chapter 7, on ‘Islam and Pagan Sudan’, could 
have been written in the manner of modern encyclopaedias which 
permit periodic additions. Events have been striding forward even 
while the printer’s ink was drying. Domination of the entire Sudan 
by Egypt, or of the southern area by the better-educated people 
of the North, is the alternative offered by political parties in the 
Sudan to-day. What this will mean for the conservative black tribes 
who have slowly inclined towards acceptance of the Christian faith 
no one can predict. If it does not mean expansion of Islam south- 
ward there must be a significant reversal of the historical trend that 
Mr Trimingham has so well described. 

‘Influence of Westernism on the Sudan’ does not provide a 
strong concluding chapter for a strong book, but this story is already 
known from other sources. 

To those whose interest in the Sudani is somewhat remote, 
Islam in the Sudan will prove tedious at points because of a multitude 
of proper names of people and places. Even this does not too 
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seriously impede the sweep of the author’s main theme as he 


elaborates this significant paragraph of his introduction : 


_The Sudanese received Islam whole-heartedly, but, through their 
unique may of assimilation, moulded it to their own particular mentality ; 
escaping the formulae of theologians, they sang in it, danced in it, wept 
in it, brought their own customs, their own festivals into it, paganized it a 
good deal, but always kept the vivid reality of its inherent unity under the 


rule of the one God. 
GLENN P. REED 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ISLAM AND ITS ENVIRONMENT 





Free WILL AND PREDESTINATION IN EarLy Istam. By W. MONTGOMERY 
Watt. London: Luzac. 15s. 1948. 


HE author of this new contribution to the understanding of 
early Islam has taken over the work of Professor Richard Bell, 
lately retired from the professorship of Arabic at New College, 
Edinburgh. The work was presented as a thesis for the Ph.D. degree 
and has not been largely changed in the present edition. It is therefore 
rather technical and contains much in the way of notes and critical 
apparatus which, while of great value, do not make for an easily 
readable volume. 

The subject under discussion is not merely academic, for it is 
indeed central in the understanding of the philosophy and theology 
of the early Islamic centuries, the first three hundred years being 
covered in this review. 

In his introduction the author states the aim and scope of his 
investigation and outlines his sources. The contest between the idea 
of free will and the absolute decrees of Allah goes back to the Koran 
and the traditions, which often took opposing positions on this 
question, as did individuals and sects or parties. 

The beginning and ascendancy of the doctrine of ‘Qadar’ are 
traced with care. The author very properly qualifies his definition: 


I have commonly used the expression ‘doctrine of Qadar’ for what 
Western people nom prefer to ‘doctrine of the freedom of the will’. 
The latter is unsuitable in Muslim dogmatics, since the idea of freedom as 
such is quite foreign to the Muslim mind, to which the question is one of 
whether man has the power of determining his actions. 


In a short review it would be impossible to follow through the 
labyrinth of individuals, schools of theology and sects which were 
upon one side or the other of this question. There are interesting 
stories and at other times the ents sound like the essence of 
scholasticism, or theological double-talk. One interesting observa- 
tion is that the ‘doctrine of suspended judgment’ was developed to 
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enable opposing parties to get along together, a doctrine which might 
be most useful in our day if both sides in certain discussions would 
agree to it. 

The powerlessness of man in the face of circumstances and the 
fact that the nature of his life is determined by a power outside 
himself was a very deep conviction, among not only the Arabs, but 
all peoples of the Near and Middle East. It is not surprising, then, 
that with this background Islam should adopt such an attitude. 

It is the contention of the author, and we believe he makes a 
good case for his assertion, that the Koran is not nearly so fatalistic 
as the general background of the environment. Pre-Islamic fatalism 
the writer believes was a rationalization of the lassitude induced 
by the climate and other factors. The Koran accepts the view of 
man’s life as determined, not by unfeeling “Time’ or ‘Fate’ but 
by Allah, who is the compassionate, the merciful. God’s righteous- 
ness is indeed present in the Koran but not dynamic enough to 
lift the dead weight of the strong fatalistic feeling of the whole 
thought and culture. It should be noted also that this general spirit 
of thought and life shifted the balance back towards a fatalistic 
attitude in the traditions, which together with the Koran established 
the pattern of Islamic thought. How much influence from Christian 
thinkers affected the discussions of this subject in early Islam is not 
indicated, but this might be the separate theme for another volume.. 

The author makes the pertinent observation that the witness of 
Islam to the majesty and omnipotence of God is much needed by the 
self-sufficient and largely man-made civilization of the West. The 
book does not settle the question of Divine determinism and free 
will. The author’s conclusion is that the relationship between Divine 
power and human free will has not been entirely resolved by any 
religion, up to the present—yet both must be held though not entirely 
reconciled in our philosophy or theology to date. The book is well 
done from the point of view of scholarship and a real addition to 
our understanding of a basic question in early Islam. 


J. Curisty WILSON 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


SWEDISH LINKS WITH THE LEIPZIG MISSION 


SVENSKA FORBINDELSER MED LEIPZIGMISSIONEN, AREN 1853-1876. By 
Oscar RunpBLoM. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. Copenhagen: Ejnar 
Munksgaard (Publications of the Swedish Society for Missionary 
Research, No. 3.) Kr. 10. 1948. 


5 beer comprehensive treatise has been submitted, as a thesis for 
a doctorate, to the theological faculty of the University of 
Uppsala. The author has set out to give a detailed picture of the time 
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when the Lund Missionary Society was closely linked up with the 
Leipzig Mission. The Lund society came into being in 1845, its 
formal connexion with the Leipzig Mission followed in 1853, and in 
1876 it gave way to the Mission of the Swedish Church which had 
been founded two years before. The Swedish Church Mission, 
while in fact it did a great deal to further co-operation with the 
Leipzig Mission, pressed more and more strongly for independence, 
which it partially achieved in 1901 and fully and finally in 1914. 

In 1841 the Leipzig Mission had begun work among the Tamils 
in South India and had joined up with the work of the old Danish- 
Halle Mission. Among the Swedish missionaries who were at work 
in this area during he period of which the author writes, Carl 
Ouchterlony (1826-89) and Anders Blomstrand (1822-87) were 
particularly prominent, and their activity and the attitude which 
they adopted in the discussions which took place at that time are 
dealt with in very thorough fashion. 

In point of fact, it is not a matter of devoting a complete chapter 
to these two men, but rather of opening the study with an outline 
of the emergence of the Evangelical-Lutheran Mission, which was 
founded in Dresden and then removed to Leipzig, and of its first 
relationships with Sweden, which go back to 1841. The author then 
deals, in four chapters, with the confessional question, in five more 
with the efforts of the Swedes to attain independence and finally, in 
another five, with relationships to other missionary societies at work 
in South India. 

From the outset, the Leipzig Mission was strictly Lutheran 
in character and has remained so to the present day. But its basic 
principles at times found a more liberal interpretation among the 
Swedes than among the Germans, more especially as regards the 
question of intercommunion with the Church of England. In their 
efforts towards independence the Swedes were not at one. Proposals 
which came from Ouchterlony and which were formulated in 1865 
did not meet with agreement on the part of Blomstrand, and so, in 
the period discussed, no sufficient inducements to collaboration 
emerged. Relations with other missionary societies are described in 
the greatest detail. Whereas the other missions required of those 
seeking baptism a complete break with caste, this was not so in the 
Leipzig Mission. In that mission the conception prevailed which 
was held by its Director, Graul, who regarded caste as a form of 
social order, though it must, of course, be purged of pagan excresc- 
ences. And since Tamil Christians, who ftom belonged to other 
denominations, were now in several places declaring their readiness 
to come into the Lutheran Church, controversies were hardly to be 
avoided. The Leipzig missionaries were reproached with the fact 
that in regard to this very question of caste they had made insufficient 
demands upon the Christians and upon those seeking baptism and 
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so had won a number of them over. The dispute reached its climax 
when, in 1856, the Leipzig missionaries began their work in 
Coimbatore, in a place where the London Mission already had a 
station. 

Pastor Rundblom has made good use, not only of all the relevant 
literature in Swedish, German and English, but also, in very lavish 
fashion, of title deeds, especially those of the Swedish Missionary 
Society, the Leipzig Evangelical-Lutheran Mission, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and the London Missionary Society. 
In that way, his book acquires a particular value. A number of 
connecting links are disclosed for the first time, and a great deal 
is seen in a new light, not least the work of the director of the Leipzig 
Mission, Carl Graul, for a comprehensive study of whom (which, 
as js affirmed in a Foreword, is much to be desired) the author 
has very ably paved the way. But he aiso examines clearly the attacks 
directed against Graul and against the Leipzig Mission in general. 

Pastor Rundblom certainly succeeds in presenting a picture of 
the Swedish missionary work in South India in the years between 
1853 and 1876. But in the light of the close connexion which then 
existed, his book is also a contribution to German missionary history 
and especially to that of the Leipzig Mission. For that reason it is 
to be regretted that it will not find many readers outside Sweden. 
If he frankly regrets the isolation of the Lutheran Tamil Church and 
attributes it, with an undertone of regret, to the strictly Lutheran 
observance of the Leipzig Mission, then he will hardly expect that 
Mission’s circle of friends to agree with him. For in that quarter, 
isolation in the matter of South Indian church union is not to be 
regretted but, rather, to be desired. That, however, is not a matter 
which belongs to the discussion of missionary history. 


KARL BURMESTER 
HEDEPER (NIEDERSACHSEN), GERMANY 


‘THE MYTH COME TRUE’ 
RELIGION. By NATHANIEL MICKLEM. London: Oxford University Press 
(Home University Library). 5s. 1949. 


Is CHRISTIANITY Unique? A Comparative Study of the Religions. By 
Nico, Macnico. London: S.C.M. Press. 2s. 6d. 1949. 


HEE are two useful books by specialists which up to a point 

cover the same ground. How does Principal Micklem answer 
Dr Macnicol’s question? How does Dr Macnicol answer it? His 
little volume is another Student Movement Viewpoint, revised since 
1936, closing on the note of an evangelism at once fundamental 
and authoritative. Other religions may have ‘common truths’, even 
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common rather than shared experiences; but God has spoken unto 
us in His Son. “The gates of new life’ are yon 

Dr Macnicol leads up to a statement of this conviction through 
a survey of ‘Christianity and the Ancient Religions’, with a chapter, 
as would be expected, on ‘Buddhism’, and a third on the ‘modern 
rivals’. Some Muslims would perhaps be surprised to find Islam 
under discussion among ancient religions—till these last decades it 
has regarded itself as superseding the Christian evangel. None the 
less both books rightly class it as a religion of the ‘will’. The modern 
rivals are dealt with effectively with nationalism so often in the 
background—while parallels can be found in the modern and 
ancient rivals. Dr Macnicol’s is the book of one who has lived in 
contact with oriental thought and life: who quotes appreciatively 
from ‘Jerusalem’ (1928) and ‘Madras’ (1938): some of whose 
sentences must remain with the readers: ‘Nationalism applies a 
spur to the stagnancy of nature’ (p. 65). ‘If man is his own star, then 
the gulfs will wash us down’ (p. 14). 

The other book, which is about two and a half times as long, 
naturally has more quotations. Principal Micklem starts further 
back in history with somewhat different purposes. The two writers 

uote from Augustine, Farquhar and Soderblém (the last named for 
the same ‘intention’): otherwise their sources are different, though 
both writers give full value to the place of Buddhism. Principal 
Micklem reckons Shi’ite Islam as opposed to Sunnite as ‘in the way 
of Personal Devotion’. Mysticism is a reaction to transcendentalism, 
and Islam (here described as ‘late in time’ not ancient) appears 
again in Sufism. It might really have made its début in Chapter 1, 
for what is there said of mana and tabu would seem largely true of 
baraka and harama throughout popular Islam. The difficulty in 
writing a small compendious volume is in doing full justice to some 
of the bigger issues. But the reader is ‘intrigued’ by the treatment 
of the subject—to find Socrates rubbing shoulders with Jeremiah 
and not only with Plato; or Ikhnaton with Spinoza in the discussion 
on ‘the Most High God’. Christianity comes at the end of the stud 
of ‘Myth, Mime and Mystery’, and the climax is shared wit 
Harnack: ‘If the way of faith commend itself, we shall be compelled 
to say with Harnack that Christianity is not so much one myth 
among others as “the myth come true’.’ Each chapter of this book 
is provided with notes and a bibliography and there are close on a 
hundred authors quoted in the full justice that is attempted to the 
biggest theme in the world. We think that Dr Macnicol should be 
read before Principal Micklem. If the former tells us what the 
Christian ‘viewpoint’ is, the latter helps us to realize how the 
Christian has ‘got there’. 

E. F. F. BisHop 
GLasGow 
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THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


Tue TRUTH OF Vis1on. By Max Warren. London and Edinburgh: The 
Canterbury Press. gs. 6d. 1948. 


i. somewhat enigmatic title of this compact little volume is 

taken from Moffatt’s rendering of the words of the Eternal 
to Ezekiel, “The time is coming for the truth of every vision’. The 
sub-title explains that the book is ‘A Study in the Nature of the 
Christian Hope’, so we have a critique, both stimulating and 
incisive, of various theories of the ‘End’, the expectation of the final 
outcome which followers of Jesus Christ believe they have the right 
to cherish. 

Along with the development of the central theme the author 
deals with a number of topics for which the reader cannot but be 
grateful. As General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
the author has been compelled to come face to face with the stern 
facts confronting the world mission of the Christian Church. The 
conclusion which he reaches from a survey of our topsy-turvy world 
is that, ‘fear and hope together with perplexity as a kind of middle 
term haunted by both, these are the common factors in the human 
situation whenever men meet together’. The problem of Christian 
education in Africa is laid bare in all its urgency, for the present 
opportunity cannot be expected to remain open for long to the 
Christian school-teacher. We have an appreciative and hopeful 
view of the National Christian Councils and of the World Council 
of Churches, and also an open-eyed appraisal of the place of Great 
Britain and of the Anglican Communion in the world to-day. 
Would that all others might be as frank and as sturdily honest with 
respect to their own denominational groups. 

A kind of double background is created for the discussion of the 
main theme. Several times over we are reminded of three facts 
which must always be kept in mind concerning the Church: the 
missionary expansion of the last century and a half, the movement 
for Christian unity, and the fact that ‘with insignificant exceptions 
the Church is a minority divorced from political power’. Another 
feature of this background is the urgent need which the author 
feels for the Church to face its world-wide task with a fervid 
sense of expectancy. Other movements have what he is convinced 
the Church lacks. The Communist looks forward with almost 
sublime confidence to a new world of gladness and plenty based on 
‘material betterment’. Then the young, enthusiastic scientist 
possesses a ‘sense of tense expectancy, excitement and hope’. His 
outlook is ‘far subtler’ than that of the materialistic Communist, 
but in the mind of Dr Warren ‘these young men and women are the 
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THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN HOPE Ill 


Cortezes of a new age, standing on the highest peak of mankind’s 
daring pursuit of truth’. It is suggested that this ‘may sound like 
wild exaggeration’, but it is not; the deep hope that science is about 
to unlock the door to all the secrets of the universe and usher in a 
new day is surely a challenge to the Christian Church. Religion, 
to a great host of scientifically minded intellectuals is an outworn 
method of betterment, ‘a fairy tale of things long ago’, as the author 
puts it. What is there in the Church to-day to match the splendid 
audacity of the followers of Karl Marx and of the scientists? It is 
because of the failure of the Church just at this point that this book 
has been written. 

If the present reviewer has followed the argument aright it 
would seem that four viewpoints or attitudes towards the Christian 
hope are presented. There is, first of all, ‘the reserve with which the 
orthodox Christian tradition has treated the subject ever since the 
fading of all hope of the sudden return of the glorified Messiah’. 
‘The last judgment was indefinitely postponed’ and little or nothing 
was to be said about the matter. The part of the Church was to keep 
on doing its work faithfully and leave the rest in God’s hands. 

Over against this attitude of ‘reserve’ two positions are to be 
found, very different from each other, both very significant. “The 
first of these is the belief in progress through education’ and ‘the 
preaching of the Gospel’. Through these the world would be con- 
verted and ‘the Kingdom of God would then be co-extensive with 
mankind’. Combined with these means, various forms of social service, 
like medicine and agriculture and industrial training, have been 
widely used. It is clear at once that this is a picture of the great 
missionary advance of the past century and a half. Dr Albert 
Schweitzer is named as the most celebrated representative of those 
who adhere to this position. Our author is almost convinced that the 
attitude represented by Dr Schweitzer and a host of others is the 
truth, ‘but not quite—definitely not quite’. Why? Because he is 
sure that this whole theory is controlled far too deeply by ‘belief 
in the inevitability of progress’ through human instrumentality, 
that this understanding of the ‘End’ ‘fails to commend itself to our 
generation “‘at the bar of reason” ’. It has ‘failed to allow for the 
effect of man’s sin upon man’s intelligence’, and it has ‘exalted 
reason, overlooking the fact that reason itself is involved in man’s 
failure to think rightly about God, the world and himself’. 

Recognizing the pertinency of this severe criticism when directed 
towards those extremists who have been caught in the toils of the 
doctrine of inevitable evolutionary progress, we are led to say that 
we are not quite convinced—‘definitely not quite’—when we think 
of the great central body of missionaries thus censured. Do not these 
strictures come perilously near ‘the flight from reason’ which causes 
many in our day to fail to do full justice to a viewpoint which, while 
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it is open to correction at many points, includes among its representa- 
tives those who hold the firm belief that the Kingdom is the Lord’s 
and that it is he to whom we must look for the dénouement at the 
end of the age? Many of these men and women are firmly convinced 
that God is in history, working to-day as in the past and that our 
‘expectation is of him’. 

The third attitude, or ‘the other departure from orthodox 
reserve’, is commonly known by the title ‘Second Adventism’. This 
attitude is said to fail at the bar of ‘the moral conscience of the 
church’ on the ground that it washes its hands of all social responsi- 
bility and gives itself entirely to ‘the salvation of the soul alone’. 
Our author is right in giving ample credit to the increasing numbers 
of missionaries, now to be found on every steamer bound for a 
foreign port, who hold these views strenuously. They are earnest 
and devoted and are carrying the Gospel to thousands who have 
never heard of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. And yet how 
narrow and intolerant of the views of others and how unwilling to 
co-operate in any movement towards church unity many of them are. 

What now is the author’s own position, the fourth to which we 
are introduced in this book? At many points he shares the views of 
others, both those who look for the more gradual coming of the 
Kingdom and the Second Adventists themselves. He believes 
heartily in all the varied activities which characterize the missionary 
movement. With a strong and widely ranging social consciousness 
he is deeply in earnest in his advocacy of justice in race relations 
and all the other relations of human life, thus separating himself 
from Second Adventism by a wide gap. But on the other hand he 
shares the keen expectancy of the Second Coming of the Lord, which 
might occur ‘at any moment’, which is one of the most characteristic 
ear-marks of the pre-millenarian. 

What is involved in this expectancy? It does not mean the 
conversion of the world, the statement being made that we find no 
such promise in the Bible. “The witness of the Church prepares the 
world and the Church for the Kingdom.’ This is a very different 
matter from the Church converting the world and bringing in the 
Kingdom. And here again we are in perplexity. What does the 
author mean by preparing the world for the Kingdom if it is not 
to be done by making converts and by training in discipleship? Un- 
fortunately the author’s attitude seems to be that what the Church 
is doing has no effective connexion with the coming of the Kingdom. 
Surely the King must bring in His Kingdom, but how shall we avoid 
a sense of futility unless we feel keenly that we are ‘co-workers with 
Him’ and know that our ‘labour is not in vain in the Lord’? 


EpMuUND D. Soper 
JUBBULPORE, INDIA 
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C. F. ANDREWS II3 


C. F. ANDREWS 


CHARLES FREER ANDREWS. A Narrative. With a Foreword by M. K. 
GANDHI. By BeErNasipas CHATURVEDI and MaArjorRIE SYKEs. 
Illustrated. London: Allen and Unwin. 18s. and 10s. 1949. 


& F. ANDREWS was an important event in modern India. He 
. helped, more than any other single person, to lift the relation- 
ship between British people and Indians from that of the rulers and 
the ruled to that of the members of the same human family engaged 
in the common quest for a better world. From the time that he arrived 
in Delhi in 1904 as an educational missionary, he established intimate 
social relationship with Indian students and with his Indian colleagues, 
which was not a common thing to do in those days, even for a mission- 
ary. He did something more which was unusual: he extended his 
active sympathy to the national movement which was sweeping over 
the country at that time. Missionaries did not understand him. 
British civilians looked upon him as one carried away by sentiment 
but, none the less, dangerous to British rule in India. 

A prominent quality of his life was compassion for the 5 be 
and the down-trodden, rooted in his deep devotion to Christ his 
Lord. Though this devotion was of a decidedly mystic nature, it 
expressed itself throughout his life in many forms of practical service. 
He set his face against racialism in the Christian Church in the 
early years of his missionary career in India, whether it existed 
between Europeans and Indian Christians or between Indian 
Christians of high and low caste origin. 

The call of the Indian settlers in South Africa, East Africa, 
Fiji, Zanzibar and British Guiana came later. The devotion and 
high purpose which he displayed in his work for the betterment of 
their condition was equalled only by his complete identification of 
himself with even the humblest of these people; and it brought upon 
him the obloquy and hatred of the white population. 

The cause of the labourers in India was also close to his heart, 
and in the formative periods of the labour union movement in India 
his influence and advice counted for much. His interest in the 
physical and moral welfare of labourers in the Assam tea plantations 
and of industrial workers in cities led him to study closely the 
ravages of opium among them; and the results of his study helped in 
creating world opinion about the opium evil. 

All through the stormy and difficult years of the struggle for 
political independence, led by Mahatma Gandhi, from 1920 onwards, 
Andrews was the bridge-builder striving incessantly to bring together 
the national leaders and higher British authorities, both in India 
and in England. In this work of peace-making, he was suspect 

8 
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among some Indians as a ‘British spy’, and among the British he 
was considered a ‘traitor’ to the British cause. 

Amid these heavy responsibilities, taxing to the utmost his 
hysical and spiritual resources, he found time to write several 

lan among which What I Owe to Christ will remain as a remarkable 
record of spiritual pilgrimage. 

Running like a golden thread through all these many-sided 
activities we find Andrews’sattachment to Tagore and his Santiniketan 
and his eager efforts to fulfil the vocation of a teacher to which he was 
originally called to India. In addition to many journeys to Africa, 
England and other countries and constant travel within India, he 
devoted time, badly needed for rest and the restoration of his 
weakened physical system, to teaching in the Santiniketan and to 

romoting its international cultural mission. “The circumference of 
antiniketan’, he wrote to Tagore in 1932, ‘is the larger world, and 
I have to travel round that circumference in order to be true to the 
centre.’ 

This bare enumeration of Andrews’s main interests and activities 
will show how widely his life touched and influenced men and 
movements. His careful investigations into bad conditions from 
which people in any part of the world were suffering, the wise 
publicity which he gave to ascertained facts and the delicate 
negotiations which he carried on with parties involved in labour, 
racial and political conflicts—all these are faithfully portrayed by 
the authors in this book. They have, moreover, succeeded in dispelling 
the notion, current in certain quarters, that Andrews was an im- 
practical idealist incapable of engaging himself, with any measure of 
success, in such tasks. The story of his life, however, shows what a 
man of transparent truthfulness and high Christian principles like 
Andrews can accomplish in these spheres. In this respect he has left 
a noble example for our politicians and diplomats to follow. 

The most remarkable thing about Andrews was the unmistakable 
witness which, through his selfless labours, he bore, among men of 
all races and conditions, to the spirit of his Master, without any 
consciousness whatever that he was doing so. In this respect he was 
indeed a prince among Christian missionaries, though he was not 
connected with any missionary society and could not subscribe to 
some dogmas of the Christian Church. 

It is easy to discover inconsistencies and unresolved contra- 
dictions in his statements and attitudes on matters of Christian 
faith and practice. But his unwavering devotion to the Person of 
Christ, whom he accepted and followed faithfully as Lord and 
Master, was unquestionable. It was the simple, outspoken ex- 
pression of this devotion in deeds and words that stirred Christian 
university students in Britain and India to greater consecration to 
the Lord whenever they encountered Andrews. It helped many 
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non-Christians also to see the same Lord as they watched the life of 
renunciation and service which he lived among them through the 
9 and inspiration which he derived daily from his Master. 

The authors have gathered facts about Andrews’s activities from 
every possible source, and from his friends and associates in different 
parts of the world many incidents of his life. Selection from this 
mass of material has been carried out with such care and discrimina- 
tion that a biography of C. F. Andrews has emerged which besides 
being entirely trustworthy in regard to facts is eminently readable. 
This is a book to which those interested in the welfare of the under- 
privileged and in the promotion of goodwill among races and castes 
may turn for inspiration. Missionaries and those looking forward to 
missionary work cannot afford to neglect it. 


P. OoMMAN PHILIP 
TiRUVALLA, INDIA 


LINCOLN IN ANGOLA 


MISSION PHILAFRICAINE EN ANGOLA. 1897-1947. By HENRI MONNIER. 
Lausanne: Mission Philafricaine en Angola. 1s. 1947. 


ENRI CHATELAIN, the founder of the Mission Philafricaine 
in Angola, first visited that colony as member of a scientific 
expedition. Fired with the desire to alleviate the lot of the Angolanos, 
he subsequently volunteered for mission work under the auspices 
of William Taylor, Bishop of Africa and world-evangelist at large. 
Chatelain, a born linguist, sharpened his natural ability by intensive 
study and he quickly mastered the Kimbundu language spoken in 
Luanda and the hinterland. His grammar of that Bantu language 
remains a standard work to this day and is still used as a text-book 
in the Portuguese Colonial School in Lisbon. Leaving Taylor, 
Chatelain visited America and Europe. In America he gathered 
enough support to found a work of his own in which his own unique 
personality could find expression. He planned to begin at Benguela 
on the Angola coast and to plant a line of mission stations reaching 
half-way across the continent to link up with Coillard on the 
Zambesi. The Mayor of New York presided at the farewell service 
on June 2gth, 1897. With Chatelain went two newly married 
couples, W. C. Bell and his wife and Frank Lea and his. These 
two men were to act as agriculturist and carpenter-builder 
respectively. A third man was a physician, Wintsch, unmarried. 
The usual difficulties of transport were encountered at the 
coast. No carriers were available. Boer waggons, each with spans 
of twenty-four head of oxen, finally took the party to Caconda, 
spending five weeks on the trail. Then came a full stop. To pass on 
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further inland into the lands of the fierce Chibokwe was a risk no 
African or European would then take. Caluquembe therefore 
became the chosen spot for the first site, and the station was 
christened ‘Lincoln’, after the great American emancipator of 
slaves, thus matching the official name of the enterprise, “The 
Philafrican Liberators’ League’. Following the formal abolition of 
slavery, the Portuguese government demanded the dropping of 
these names. From that time forward the name ‘Mission Phil- 
africaine’ has been used, but popularly the work has been known 
as the ‘Missdo Suissa’. For it was the Swiss who took up the work 
after the American Committee found it impossible to co-operate 
with Chatelain. Chatelain’s theory of missions was essentially the 
same as that of William Taylor: let the missionaries be self-supporting 
through their labour in field, workshop and store, thus Seadies 
production with trade and commending the Gospel, the author 
of which Himself worked as a carpenter in Nazareth. Good in theory 
no doubt, but fatal in practice. Chatelain’s courage, ability, deter- 
mination and consecration counted for little. The frequent losses in 
personnel by death and retirement were disconcerting. 

Little outward progress was made for some decades. Chatelain 
died not having received the promises. In 1938 a deputation, com- 
posed of Dr Pierre de Benoit, the President of the Society, and 
M. Monnier, went from Switzerland to Angola to make a first-hand 
survey of the situation. Never has a deputation done more thorough 
work. The field was reorganized, new appeals were made in Switzer- 
land and fresh life pulsed through the mission with the coming of 
workers trained and equipped for their task. 

The history of the Swiss Mission Philafricaine in Angola has 
unmistakable lessons for mission strategy. First of all comes the 
need for a solidly organized home committee, judging impartially 
the requirements of the work and seeking the wherewithal for their 
application on the field. Chatelain desired his to be a mission of the 
Church, not the mission of a church. But the difficulty with such 
a principle is that ‘everybody’s business is nobody’s business’. 
Chatelain knew Angolan proverbial lore and must often have heard 
the proverb: “The goat which belongs to the crowd always sleeps 
outside’—dangerous in African jungles. Everybody’s ownership is 
nobody’s care. Second only in time to a satisfactory home organization 
is the need for an adequate system on the field. Regular conferences 
of workers are indispensable; extreme individualism is fatal. 

On the retirement of Dr de Benoit, M. Monnier, the writer of 


this book, assumed the presidency of the Society. He has a rewarding 
if difficult opportunity. 


Joun T. TUCKER 
LuaNpDA, ANGOLA 
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THE MOUNT HAGEN TRIBES OF NEW GUINEA 


Die Msowams: Die KuLTuR DER HAGENBERG-STAMME IM (STLICHEN 
ZENTRAL-NEUGUINEA. By GeorG VicEDOM and HERBERT TISCHNER. 
Three volumes. Illustrated. Hamburg: De Gruyter Verlag. DM. 45. 
1943-48. 


5 tragregge volumes deal with the people of the Mount Hagen area, 
in central New Guinea, where Pastor Georg Vicedom, a 
missionary of the Neuendettelsau Society, of Bavaria, was for some 
four years at work. ‘The second author is head of the Oceanic section 
of the Hamburg Museum. The volumes represent a very commend- 
able effort to surmount the holocaust of war in Germany, where 
volume II appeared first in 1943, at the height of the bombing. We 
may be glad that the authors’ tenacity bore them through, for in 
these three large volumes there is much that is extremely valuable. 
Previously published matter concerning this region has come 
principally from the pen of Fr W. A. Ross, S.V.D, of the Roman 
Catholic mission in the same area and has been published in 
Anthropos (1936). A recent book by Mr Abraham Gitlow, The 
Economy of the Mount Hagen Tribes, owes the bulk of its information 
also to Fr Ross. These, with notes on the language still being pub- 
lished in Oceania by the present reviewer, complete the published 
information on this area. 

The volumes under review represent a different approach from 
that of Fr Ross, for, although the Roman Catholic mission is only 
five miles from the spot where Pastor Vicedom worked, there is 
difference of dialect at least between the two areas. 

The general descriptive matter is concentrated in volume II, 
which actually appeared first. This volume deals with the society, 
religion and world-view of the Hagen people. Volume I is concerned 
first with the land and the people and then with their material 
culture. Volume III is given to a study of the native mythology and 
to a liberal collection of the oral literature of the people—mostly in 
German translation, but with some native texts of the stories. 

A notable feature of the Hagen people is the occurrence side by 
side of a dark brown type and a lighter reddish-skinned people. 
The authors distinguish a pygmy type, which they regard as in- 
digenous, from the two taller types, both regarded as immigrants. 
In this they are undoubtedly right, though if one could go back far 
enough in time, the term ‘indigenous’ would become extremely 
relative. The only problem is where the immigrants came from. 
The colour difference is not a matter of family: ‘dark parents have 
light-coloured children.’ No final solution is oftered—nor indeed can 
be—to the question of origins. The authors do suggest, however, 
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that another, older language has been superseded by the present 
Hagen speech, in as much as old words no longer current are found 
in magic formulae, songs and other sources. This is entirely possible. 
Our gradually expanding knowledge of neighbouring languages may 
throw light on the matter also. OF recent years, Pidgin English has 
become known in the Central Highlands, and there is a well- 
developed sign language as well. 

There is much that might be discussed as peculiar to these highly 
interesting people: their dress, their houses, their scattered settle- 
ments (villages being absent) and their agriculture. Their technology 
is excellently described and excellently illustrated by line drawings 
throughout the text of volumes I and II. There is also a wealth of 
photographic illustration at the end of each of these volumes, 
covering most aspects of the culture. At the present day the use of 
large pearl-shell discs is a prominent feature of the culture. These 
are marks of wealth and prestige; many are costly, and they play a 
big part in the mokd festival. The authors hold that these have come 
in from the south-west across the Purari River in the last sixty years 
or so. A number of cultural items seem to have been introduced in 
this way. Corn, for instance, if not indigenous to the New Guinea 
Highlands, certainly transcends living memory in the date of its 
entry, and in all the languages it has a native name. Considerable 
space is of necessity given to the mokd festival, a combination of 
pig-feast and pearl-shell display and exchange. A badge is worn to 
mark the holder’s standing in the mokd society, which is undoubtedly 
the chief interest of life once its primary needs have been satisfied. 

Of the prime necessity of anthropological knowledge to the 
missionary there can be no doubt, and increasing interest is being 
shown in this study in missionary circles. The present work is an 
example of what can be learned by one who knows the language 
and who studies his people sympathetically enough to win their 
confidence in matters deeply affecting their inner life. Yet there is 
nothing that the missionary does not need to know. Above all, he 
needs a detached, non-condemnatory attitude, even when in his 
heart he may have a violent dislike for some particular culture trait. 
In these volumes we have the fruits of such a study. 

The chief interest of the missionary must lie in the understanding 
of the spiritual outlook of the people among whom he works. The 
picture here given of the Hagen peoples’ world-outlook is com- 
plicated. Like the Australian aborigines, they show little interest in 
cosmogonies, but given the universe as a fact they do seek to inter- 
pret it. They regard it as divided into a number of quarters, both 
above and below the ground, and to the eastern and western horizons. 
They recognize heavenly beings, human beings, earthquake beings, 
as well as heaven and earth, the lands of the sun and the moon, a 
land of the dead beyond the eastern horizon. There is a very common 
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word kona, which seems at first sight to mean much the same as the 
common Oceanic idea of mana in many respects, yet on deeper 
analysis the two are found to be not at all identical. Kona is somehow 
a universal power embodied in the world, but unfortunately the 
author says ‘I cannot give any further explanation’ (Vol. II, p. 320). 
Fr Ross does not deal with the subject. It is true, however, as Pastor 
Vicedom states, that for the Hagen people the universe is not some- 
thing material or dead, but something instinct with life. The animistic 
outlook is basic. There are concepts of spirits and magic, but no real 
‘gods’ with organized cults. The ceremonial life is not rich, although 
Redes are now coming in from the Chimbu Valley to the east. 
The chief purpose of dhaings is to keep the departed friendly. 
There are magicians, but each man is in the ultimate his own priest. 
Some objects—e.g, stones—can carry magic power. There are 
sacred places where a similar power is at work. Oracles and prophecies 
are believed in. In religious festivals a fertility rite is the chief, 
symbolizing the union of a heavenly male principle with an earthly 
female principle. 

Changes, however, are taking place in the religious and social 
life of the people, apart from white influence, and this is an important 
fact. Not only has the mokd attained an increasing influence of 
recent years, but some specifically religious rites have changed their 
relative values in native eyes. The authors have important remarks 
to make about these facts (Vol. II, p. 420). Thus they say that the Kor 
Wop festival is dying out at Mount Hagen itself, though still cele- 
brated elsewhere. ‘So the Mbowamb have here changed a cult’, they 
write, for the Kor Nganap cult is replacing the Kor Wop. The 
recognition that native society is not static until the white man 
comes and changes it is very explicitly made and it is an important 
fact. The missionary opportunity is revealed in the sentence on the 
same page (420), ‘the taking up of new cults shows that the natives 
feel a need for something better, and that they therefore lay them- 
selves open to foreign influences, if the new thing has a meaning for 
them (nen entspricht)’. The truth of these words soon becomes 
apparent when one stays among the people and notes the advance 
of the missions, both Lutheran and Roman Catholic. 

It is impossible in the available space even to mention the vast 
amount of information provided in these volumes. It may be that 
at some points they will need correcting with further knowledge— 
for Pastor Vicedom worked among the people only for four years— 
but even so, they form a rich field for the student who cannot visit 
the people for himself. Volume III consists almost entirely of texts, 
in Gosia translation, not only of mythology (pp. 1-60), but also 
of songs, local tales, love stories and other matter of considerable 
value, both to the linguist—where native texts are supplied—for the 
comparative study of religion, and to the student of primitive sociology. 
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Perhaps the weakest spot in the book is the linguistic information. 
A section is given to outlining the phonetically difficult Medlpa 
tongue, and a vocabulary of everyday words (for the strange reason 
that ‘people seem to expect it’), together with a shorter comparative 
vocabulary, completes the section. There are some avoidable mis- 
prints in the native texts and vocabularies. The practice of the 
mission is to type ‘y’ for the ‘tailed m (n)’ that represents ‘ng’ but is 
not provided on most typewriters. Some of these y’s appear in the 
text without being corrected to n, which the authors set out to use. 
The inverted e (2) is used for a vague vowel that subsequent analysis 
has since shown to be really several different ‘mixed’ vowels—a 
backed ‘i’, an unrounded ‘o’, as well as the vague ‘pépét’ sound 
itself. Both the others are still spelled a in the text. The use of mp 
and mb, of tl and di, of ki and g/ are uncertain; later work has shown 
that only mb, di and gi are really needed, and even these are used in 
somewhat conventionalized values. Hence the spelling is on the 
whole the least satisfactory part of the work. At the same time it is 
good to have the texts given, for the use of those who are able to 
profit by them. 

The authors are to be congratulated on an excellent piece of 
work, carried out under difficulty. Those who follow them in the 
field will have a solid basis for further investigation, even correction 
where needed. The work is well produced, on large pages, with stiff 
paper and clear print. The drawings and illustrations combine to 
make the entire work a very presentable series of volumes. 


A. CAPELL 
UNIVERSITY OF SypNEY, N.S.W. 


A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 


Wortp CuristiAN HANDBOOK. Edited by KENNETH G. Gruss and E. J. 
BinGLE. London: World Dominion Press. £1, 1s. Obtainable 
New York: Friendship Press. $7.50. 1949. 


5 ee World Christian Handbook comes at a logical moment in the 

life of the Christian Church—at the end of one era and at 
the threshold of another. Christianity everywhere faces political, 
economic, social and ideological revolutions. It also faces staggering 
tasks of reconstruction. 

Is the Church of Christ in the world advancing, static or retreat- 
ing? What are the obstacles which are retarding its growth and what 
are the conditions which are responsible for its strength? Are the 
old patterns of church and missionary work adequate for the decades 
ahead? To what extent are a new strategy and new tactics demanded? 
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The World Christian Handbook throws invaluable light upon 
these matters. Its 405 pages contain the stuff from which church 
and missionary strategy can be built. 

Its global perspective is the first serious attempt we have seen to 
treat the non-Roman Catholic Christian movement in the world as a 
unit and to deal with the ‘older’ and ‘younger’ churches as a single 
organism. Although this treatment adds to the work of distinguishing _ 
between the statistics of the two great groups of churches, it makes 
clear their inter-relationship and the close connexion between the 
economic and spiritual pulse of the mission-sending churches and 
the vitality of those which they have planted. 

There are three divisions of the book: 

I. Following a preface and a statement of purpose by the editors, 
there are interpretative sketches by outstanding authorities of the 
political, economic and religious position in each of fifty countries 
or groups of countries. 

he effects of the world war upon the nation and upon the life 
of the churches and the resulting problems and outlook for the 
Christian community are described. Many of these sketches are of 
great value. From them emerge vital signposts to the future. 

II. The statistical section presents an imposing assembly of 
figures, indicating the numerical strength of the churches by 
countries and by denominations. The categories used with the 
younger churches are: Places of Worship; Communicants; Total 
Christian Community as of 1925, 1938 and ‘Latest Available’; 
Ordained Clergy, both national and foreign; Lay Workers, national 
and foreign. 

Roman Catholic believers in fifty-seven mission fields and 
Orthodox believers in twelve lands are listed. There follows a list 
of twenty-four Bible societies, with the areas of their work and the 
names of the thirty constituent member councils of the International 
Missionary Council. 

III. The final section of the Handbook is devoted to a Directory 
and Indices. Here are found the names and addresses of the con- 
stituent member churches of the World Council of Churches and of 
850 national Christian organizations in fifty-nine countries. There 
are two preci dl perm indices, one covering the text and the 
other the statistical and directory sections. 

The comparison of statistics over three decades, in spite of 
grievous war losses in many areas, reveals a very large numerical 
increase in church ene The purging of memberships, the 
refining of the quality of faith and Christan witness through suffer- 
ing and the acceptance of new responsibilities in self-support and 
leadership have, in many cases, offset war losses and form a bright 
augury for the future. 

One misses the note of realism in the reports from some of these 
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lands in not facing the implications of the imminent approach of 
Communism upon the organization, support and activities of the 
churches and the mission institutions. Nor is there any mention of 
the key position of the rural churches in the assessment of the strength 
of the Christian movement. 

In as great and complicated a task as the compilation of a world 
Christian handbook it is inevitable that a few inconsistencies of 
organization should appear. They inhere in the pioneer nature of 
the work, the necessity of dealing with the statistics of the.older and 
younger churches together, the use of different criteria by church 
denominations and the lack of a uniform date-line on which the 
churches reported their strength. 

World Dominion is to be congratulated upon giving the Christian 
movement an invaluable tool for helping to strengthen the strategy 
of the Church of Christ. It is good news to learn that this volume 
is to be followed at two- or three-year intervals by revised editions. 


J. Merve Davis 
San FRANcIscOo, CALIFORNIA 


A PLEA FOR AN INTERNATIONAL COMMONWEALTH 


Wor LD REVOLUTION IN THE CAUSE OF PEace. By LioneL Curtis. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 1949. 


5 ingen are many books which espouse the concept of world 

government, others which advocate a return to the balance 
of power system and still others which attempt to justify the United 
Nations as the most effective instrument for maintaining peace. 
World Revolution in the Cause of Peace, however, is unique in that 
it begins by preparing the reader for world government and ends 
by advocating a western union composed of almost sovereign nations 
for the purpose of creating a ‘system of international defence which 
will 8 the fear of war’. That continuity is lost in such a forward- 
looking introduction and backward-looking conclusion is self- 
evident. In fact the only thread of continuous thought throughout 
the book is the thesis that fear of war retards progress, therefore 
this fear must be eliminated by the formation of a strong and unified 
defence system. 

In this book, Mr Lionel Curtis continues and reaffirms his 
advocacy of the establishment of an international commonwealth 
with which readers of his earlier books will be familiar. Part I traces 
the transition in America from the period when there were thirteen 
sovereign colonies through the American revolution, the failure of 
the Articles of Confederation, the formation of the United States 
in 1787 and the final creation of an indissoluble union after the 
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Civil War. Mr Curtis emphasizes how the fear of war created in 
the people a strong desire for security in federation despite the fact 
that their State politicians were claiming that ‘public opinion in the 
thirteen States would refuse to accept any surrender of State 
sovereignty’. Thus it was that under the leadership of Washington 
and Hamilton, the Constitution was drafted and accepted by nine 
of the States, and after the Civil War ‘the principle that the Con- 
stitution was not based on a compact between sovereign States, but 
on the dedication of every American citizen to one United States 
of America’ was established. 

With this analogy as a springboard, Mr Curtis goes on in Part 
II to sketch the movement for western union as portrayed in the 
speeches of various British leaders, with the members of the present 
Labour government generally against the idea, and Mr Winston 
Churchill strongly for it. 

The reader is now presumably prepared for Part III, which is 
Mr Curtis’s practical implementation of the proposed union. The 
first matter is the constitution, the paramount object of which ‘is 
to remove the fear of another war’ through the establishment of 
land, sea and air forces ‘too strong for any aggressor to attack’. 
The federal government should have the power to carry out this 
goal, but beyond that Mr Curtis wants the individual nations to 
maintain their own migration, tariff and taxation laws and the right 
to coin their own money. Voting under the constitution would be 
in accordance with the taxable capacity of each State, so that no 
‘crisis will arise whenever more backward nations . . . apply for 
admission to the Union’. The control of the colonies as well as control 
over the oil in the Middle East, however, would be turned over to the 
international government, since ‘control of defence cannot be 
separated from control of dependencies’. Mr Curtis ends with a 
plea that the Dominion statesmen participate in the convention 
which would draft this constitution, and asks that the statesmen 
remember that the common man is looking to them for leadership 
in establishing ‘our common freedom on a footing so firm that no 
aggressor will ever dare to challenge it again’. 

There are a number of good reasons for questioning the author’s 
basic premise in this book, namely, that a strong defensive strength 
will automatically erase the fear of war. Certainly, historical 
analogies cannot be found for such theories, least of all the American 
Revolution. Can it be said that the American people lost their fear 
of war once the thirteen States surrendered some of their sovereignty 
and joined together under one constitution? But even assuming 
that they did feel that war was no longer a danger, was it their 
geographic isolation from Europe and the rivalry of the European 
powers which gave Americans their sense of security, or was it 
merely that in unity they had found an absolute panacea for war? 
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Mr Curtis might argue that to-day there is no such thing as 
een isolation upon which ‘the people can rely for security. 
his is true, but if the people of the West found in a powerful 
grand alliance of their countries a certain respite from the fear of 
another war, what is to preclude the forming of other unions such 
as one led by the Soviet Union or by China? The author passes 
over this point by assuming that China, for instance, once it saw 
how eenductal this western union was, would want to come into 
it, as would the people of those countries behind the iron curtain. 
Historically and psychologically such a statement is totally unrealistic. 
To aggravate the situation, Mr Curtis advocates a voting system 
based on a country’s taxable capacity, with some modification for 
China because of her large population. Mr Curtis says that to do 
otherwise would be ‘midsummer madness’, which may be true, 
but it would also be ‘midsummer madness’ to suppose that China, 
with its extremely low per capita income, would want to come into 
such a union on such a basis. No, it seems safe to assume that a 
western union established for purely military defence, no matter 
how altruistic and non-aggressive its aims, would result in the forma- 
tion of other unions, theoretically on the same basis, and the danger 
of war would again raise its ugly head. 

Despite these basic criticisms, the author makes some very good 
points. One of them, that is very seldom mentioned, is the unalter- 
able opposition of vested interests to any surrender of sovereignty. 
Mr Curtis drives this point home, especially during his analysis 
of the reluctance of the ‘State politicians’ after the American Revolu- 
tion to give up some of their power to a federal government. To ask 
those in the United States State Department, or the British Foreign 
Office, to yield some authority to an international government is like 
asking the Soviet Union to pull back the iron curtain. Mr Curtis 
must be commended for his emphasis of this fact. 

Another worthwhile point is the advocacy of international 
control and administration of colonial areas. Unfortunately, Mr 
Curtis justifies this measure purely on the grounds of defence. 
This does not, however, detract from the basic soundness of his 
idea, both in terms of humanitarianism and in terms of preparing 
people for loyalty to a supranational authority. 

orld Revolution in the Cause of Peace presents, therefore, one 
4 ey to international union. The —— advocated, however, 
is based on a negative factor, namely the fear of war. It uses the 
situation in America after 1776 as an analogy, but it turns out that 
the analogy is particularly unfortunate because the author cannot 
show that the fear of war was automatically eradicated by the forma- 
tion of the union; and he chooses to ignore the fact that much of the 
material growth of the United States was due to the surrender of 
much more State sovereignty than Mr Curtis advocates for his 
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western union. Speaking from a moral, or a Christian or a realistic 
point of view, a lasting union based on the elimination of the fear of 
war through a powerful defensive army is untenable. 
Rosert L. STEINER, JR 
New York, N.Y. 





SHORTER NOTICE 


Headman’s Enterprise: An Unexpected Page in Central African 
History. Translated and edited with a Preface by CULLEN YOUNG, 
from the Cewa original by Samuet Y. Ntara (London: Lutterworth 
Press. 7s. 6d. 1949). I read Mr Ntara’s book with enthusiasm. I 
have known the author and the country and the places about which 
he writes for twenty years. I have heard many stories about Msyam- 
boza, but compared with this they were mere caricatures. They were 
stories of the hero as Europeans saw him, or as my Cewa informants 
thought I would like to see him. Here, I think, we have the real 
Msyamboza: a puzzle to many of his own people and, even after 
reading this book, a puzzle to the European. A man who discarded 
much that was his own, even changing his diet, but, he had to fire 
a gun to proclaim that he had accepted Christianity! 

Msyamboza, an early headman of the Cewa people in the Dowa 
administrative district of Nyasaland, was a man of great intelligence 
and enterprise. He was also a good marksman and a renowned hunter. 
With the aid of his gun and by good diplomacy he made life secure 
for his people. He improved their standard of living by introducing 
new crops and developing trade with the Arabs and later with the 
Europeans, and by enforcing common-sense rules of hygiene. 
Looking for medicine for safeguarding his village, he was advised 
that the most powerful medicine was with the white people. As a 
result he visited the Church of Scotland mission station at Bandawe 
in the North, and came back with the idea of having a school. As 
a result of this school many of his people, and later on he himself, 
ae Christianity and a new, distinctive way of life. 

is is Mr Ntara’s third book and his second to be translated 
into English. The other two are Man of Africa (English translation 
of ago and Mbiri ya Acewa (The History of the Acewa). 

Mr Cullen Young has certainly retained the feel and flavour 
of the original in this very able translation. The story and the 
language will charm many readers. 

J. dB. 
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+Formosa : Private CrrapeL? Elizabeth 
Converse. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1949 (Oct. 19), 249-50. 38. 

+Wantep: A New Cnina_ Poricy! 

Hallett Abend and Ferdinand L. Mayer. 


Current History (Philadelphia, Pa.), 
July (1949), 1-6. 39. 

¢SrITUATIONEN 1 Kina Ipac. Erik W. 
Nielsen. NMT, 1949 (Sept.), 181-08. 
40. 

+Fact aNnD ‘THEORY ABOUT CHINA’s 
Lanp. J. Lossing Buck. FA, 1949 


(Oct.), 92-101. 42. 

+Tue Suu Tao or Road To SZECHWAN. 
Herold J. Wiens. Geographical Review 
(N.Y.), 1949 (Oct.), 584-604. 42. 

See also 7 (Rheinische Mission in Kwang- 
tung); 15 (David Hill); zz¢ (Chinese 
emigration). 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


Siam Doctor. Jacques M. May. 255 pp. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc. $2.75. 1949. 43. 

Experiences as chief surgeon of the French 
hospital in Bangkok, physician to the Royal 
palace, professor of surgery at the Medical 
College of Hanoi, told in stories, humorous 
yet sympathetic, 

Tue Proe or tHE Maray Race: A 
biography of José Rizal, translated from 
the original Spanish of Dr Rafael 
Palma, by Roman Ozaeta. x+385 pp. 
N.Y.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3. 1949. 
44. 

This prize-winning ed is published 
for the first time in the U.S. 


ONDER JAVAANSE VROUWEN. Louise 
Goemaat. 40 pp. Kampen: J. H. 
Kok N. V. 1949. 45. 


Work among Javanese women. 
Kerk EN TEMPEL OP Bai. J. L. Swellen- 
bel. 317 pp. The Hague: W. van 
oeve. 1948. 46. 
Missions, indigenous Churchand Hinduism 
in Bali. 


+ASPECTS OF THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN 
Mataya. Ian Morrison. PA, 1949 
(Sept.), 239-53. 47. 

tMoscow 1n Inpongsia. Ronald Stuart 
Kain. Current History (Philadelphia, 
Pa.), 1949 (Aug.), 65-70. 48. 

tComMuNIsT LEADERSHIP IN INDONESIA. 
George McT. Kahin. Far Eastern 
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yew (N.Y.), 1949 (Aug. 10), 188, 

49. 

+PrincE DIPONEGORC: PROGENITOR 
INDONESIAN NATIONALISM. Justus M, 
van der Kroef. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(Ithaca, N.Y.), 1949 (Aug.), 424-50. 50. 

tUnrrep States Poiicy IN INDONESIA 
Dept of State Bulletin (Washington, 
D.C.), 1949 (Sept. 26), 447-50. 51. 

tInpirect Rute in INDONESIA. Georg 
McT. Kahin. PA, 1949 (Sept.), 227-38. 
52, 

See also ro (Dutch Reformed Churches 
in Sumba). 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon | 


Hatrway TO Freepom. A report on the 
new India in the words and photo. 
graphs of Margaret Bourke-White. 
xi+245 pp. N.Y. : Simon and Schuster. 
$3.50. 1949. 53. 

India, 1949, pictured realistically in 
words, photographs, maps, with the women 
of India as one of the compelling forces in 
this era of independence. 

My Inp1an Son-1n-Law. Hilda Wernher. 
274 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
$3. 1949. 54. 

A portrait of the Indian people—ther 
philosophy, religion, way of life—used s 
the background for the story of the author 
in her son-in-law’s household. Reveals 
rare understanding of the Indians and their/ 
differences from the West. 


+CHURCH AND STATE IN _ PAKISTAN, 
Kenneth W. S. Jardine. EWR, 1949 
(Oct.), 115-17. 55. 
+REORIENTATION OF Mustim Work IN 
INDIA AND PakistaN. K. D. Wilson 
Anand. IRM, 1950 (Jan.), 83-7. 56. 


tApDuLT EpucATION CAMPAIGN IN Bombay 
City: AN EXPERIMENT IN A COMPACT 
InpusTRIAL AREA. B. M. Kapadia. 
Quarterly Bulletin of Fundamental 





Education (Paris), 1949 (July), 3-10. 
57. 

tLapor AND Po.itics IN INDIA. Richard | 
L. Park. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y,),| 
1949 (Aug. 10), 181-7. 58. 

+THe DEVELOPMENT OF COTTAGE AND 
SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES IN BOMBAY. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1949 (Aug.), 163-9. 59. 

+COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN. 
Burma. J. S. Furnivall. Far Eastern 
oven (N.Y.), 1949 (Aug. 24), 193-7: 
0, 
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PEoPpLe oF CEYLON AND THEIR 
Po.iTics. Vincent Sheean. FA, 1949 
(Oct.), 68-74. 617. 

See also 727 (Christian education). 


The Near East and North Africa 


Arass, O1L AND History. The Story of 
the Middle East. Kermit Roosevelt. 
271 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3.50. London: 
Gollancz. 15s. 1949. 62. 

First copyrighted in 1947, this book 
rimarily with the Arabs and their 

way of life. se moving events among 
rival powers em: ize the strategic location 
of the Middle eq with its lands linking 
three continents. 

RUsSIA AND THE WEST IN IRAN, 1918-1948. 
A study in big-power rivalry. George 
Lenczowski. xv+383 pp. Ithaca: 
a University Tees. $4.50. 1949. 

3 
The conflict between Soviet Russia and 


the West—current foreign ~~ of 
America and the Soviet re 
is the thesis for this book. The ng. clepical 


differences of the rival powers reflect the 
political situation in Iran during this period. 
TurRKEY, AN ECONOMIC APPRAISAL. Max 
Weston Thornburg, Graham aa and 
George Soule. xvi+324 Due? 
aaaeoaaee Century Fund. 4 50. 1949. 
64. 
Chosen by the Twentieth Century Fund 
for study before President ‘Truman’s 
pronouncements on underdeveloped areas, 
the importance of the study is now enhanced. 
Bere 4. the jet plane and of the oxcart 


Yucos.tavia. Edited by Robert J. Kerner. 
xxi+558 pp. Berkeley, Calif. : Univer- 


m4 of California Press. $6.50. 1949. 
one of the United Nations series, present- 
ing with care and accuracy the life and 
he of the Yugoslavs. 
?THe Araps AND IsrRaAEL. Karl Baehr. 
Christianity and Crisis (N.Y.), 1949 


(Oct. 3), 122-6. 66. 


ie UER CURSES AND GHOSTLY VENGEANCE. 
E.E. Evans-Pritchard. Africa (London) 
1949 (Oct.), 288-92. 67. 


Africa (General) 


KirkeNs TILPASNING TIL FORHOLDENE 
1 AFRIKA. Harald von Sicard. NMT, 
1949 (Sept.), 199-209. 68, 


FA, 1949 (Oct.), 10a~13. 69. 
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¢British Aims in AFRICA. Elspeth 
Huxley. FA, 1949 (Oct.), 43-55. 70. 
+ArFRICAN Music. A. M. Jones. African 
_ (London), 1949 (Oct.), 290-7. 


id Ipac. N. H. Bronnem. NMT, 
1949 (Dec.), 219-41. 72. 

+MiIssION RESEARCH AND THE AFRICAN 
MarriaGE Survey. Lyndon Harries. 
IRM, 1950 (Jan.), 94-9. 72a. 


West Africa 

(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 
Futas po Gast. José Mendes Moreira. 
pe. Illus. Bissau: Centro de 
tudos da Guiné Portuguesa. 1948. 
og 
A review is in preparation. 


Vipa SociaL pos MAanyjacos. 
Carreira. 185 pp. Illus. Map. 
Centro de Estudos da Guiné 
1947. 74. 

A review is in preparation, 

THe Wes or KINSHIP AMONG THE 


Anténio 
Bissau : 
‘ortuguesa. 


TALLENSI. Meyer Fortes. xiv+358 pp. 
Illus. London: Oxford University 
Press. 38s. 6d. 1949. 75. 


A review is in preparation. 


Tue Gop Coast. A survey of the Gold 
Coast and British Togoland, 1919-1946. 


F. M. Bourret. xi+231 pp. Stanford, 
Calif. : Stanford University Press. $4. 
1949. 76. 


Noted for American imprint, as a publica- 
tion of the Hoover Library on war, revolution 
and peace. 

tEpDUCATION IN THE Gop Coast. F. L. 
Bartels. frican Affairs (London), 
1949 (Oct.), 300-9. 77. 

+Le Prosirkme pes INDIGENES EvoLugs 
ET LA COMMISSION DU STATUT DES 
Conco.ais Civitisfs. A. Sohier. Zaire 
(Louvain), 1949 (Oct.), 843-80. 78. 

+THE Mopern Evo.uTion oF AFRICAN 
POPULATIONS IN THE BELGIAN CONGO. 
Jacques J. Maquet. Africa (London), 
1949 (Oct.), 265-71. 79. 

+DAHOMEAN MarriaGE: A REVALUATION. 
Laura Bohannan, Africa (London), 
1949 (Oct.), 273-87. 80. 

+THe Betcian ConGO: IMPRESSIONS OF 
A CHANGING REGION. 





bert 
Pendleton. Geographical Review (N.Y.), 
1949 (July), 371-400. &r. 
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+THe STRANGE FARMERS OF THE GAMBIA. 
H. Reginald Jarrett. Geographical 
Review (N.Y.), 1949 (Oct.), 649-57. 82. 
See also rz (Disciples of Christ in Congo). 


Bast and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


+VACKELSEN 1 HayALAND. Sven Niasmark. 
SMT, 1949 (3), 109-25. 83. 

+Die GEBISTLICHE ZURUSTUNG DER 
GEMEINDE UND IHREN DIENER _IN 
OstaFrRiKA. J. V. Taylor. EMZ, 
1949 (Sept.), 1-10. &4. 


South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


AFRICAN SWITZERLAND: BASUTOLAND OF 
To-pay. Eric Rosenthal. 255 pp. 
Illus. Map. London: Hutchinson. 
15s. 1949. 85. 

Based on a wide knowledge of Basutoland 
history and customs and rich in the variety 
of contacts which the author enjoys. 


Time Loncer THAN Rope: A history of 
the black man’s struggle for freedom 
in South Africa. 398 pp. Illus. 
London: Gollancz. 18s. 1949. 85a. 

A closely packed record of the vicissitudes 
of the fight for rights—social, political, 
industrial. Traces the growth of the Com- 
munist movement. 

EDUCATION SERVICES FOR AFRICANS. Sir 
Alfred Beit. Race Relations (Johannes- 
burg), 1949 (2), 26-31. 86. 

+HeaLtH SeERvices FOR AFRICANS. Sir 
Alfred Beit. Race Relations (Johannes- 
burg), 1949 (2), 32-7. 87. 

See also 73 (Daniel Lindley). 


America and the West Indies 


Tue SPANISH STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE IN 
THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA. Lewis 
Hanke. xi+217 pp. Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $3.50. 
1949. 88 

Noted for American imprint and as a 
publication of the American Historical 
tion. 

Necro Yearsook: A Review oF Events 
AFFECTING NeEGRO LiFgz, 1941-1946. 
Jessie Parkhurst Guzman, editor ; Vera 
Chandler Foster, W. Hardin Hughes, 
associate _ editors. xv+708 = pp. 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala: Department 

of records and research, 1947. 89. 
This tenth edition, 1947, is a compre- 

hensive reference book on the Negro in the 
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A TEPEgE IN His Front Yarp. A biog 





U.S., Africa, Europe and Latin America, 
It is the first edition to carry articles by 
specialists from various fields. 


THe Necro In THE UNITED STartss, 


E. Franklin Frazier. ix+767 pp. 
N.Y.: Macmillan Co. $8. 1949. 90. 

A study of the Negro, with special 
emphasis upon his emergence as a minority 
group and integration into American life. 

raphy 

of H. T. Cowley, one of the a 
founders of the City of Spokane, 
Washington. Clifford M. Drury. 
Viiit+ 206 pp. Illus. Maps. Portland, 
Oregon: Binfords & Mort. $3. 1949. 
gi. 

A vivid portrayal of the life of H. T. 
Cowley, missionary to the Indians. 


Latin AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERN- 


MENT. Austin F. Macdonald. ix+ 
642 pp. N.Y.: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $4.50. 1949. 92. 

Forms of government are subordinated 
to personalities in Latin America. i 
book presents the information about the 
structure of government in large part 
through the men who dominate the political 
scene. 


LaTIN AMERICAN LEADERS. Harold E. 


Davis. 170 pp. N.Y.: H. W. Wilson 
Co. $2.50. 1949. 93. 

Political leaders who, as_ constructive 
statesmen, contributed to the development 


of democracy in Latin America, and leaders , 


of thought who have occupied a prominent 
place in Latin American life. 


Brack LIBERATOR: THE LiFE oF Tous- 


SAINT LouvERTURE. Stephen Alexis. 
Translated from the French by William 
Stirling. 227 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. 
$5. 1949. 94. 

Of particular interest to students of 
Napoleonic times, this English translation 
is an abridgment of the original work. 


We oF THE Americas. Carlos Davila. 


viiit 264 pp. Chicago and N.Y.: 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. $3.50. 
1949. 95. 

Instead of presenting a united picture, 
organized as a world power, the Americas 
have become entrenched in European and 
Eurasian affairs to their own hurt. The 
author suggests hemispheric organization 
for self-preservation and security. 


Ho.tp Fast THESE EARTH-WARM STONES. 


Nina Fonville. Illus. 231 pp. 
aout: Naylor Co. $2.95. 1949. 
96. 

The adventures of a Texas woman and 
her seven-year-old son during an extended 
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stay in Mexico City. The cen J life of 
the Mexicans, their customs, urches, 
schools, markets, are all woven into these 
clever stories. 


Kincpom BuILpING IN Puerto Rico. A 
ag fifty years of Christian service. 
. Manly Morton. 116 pp. Indian- 
apolis: United Christian Missionary 
Society. 1949. 97. 
The story of the Disciples of Christ in 
Puerto Rico, listing the missionaries of that 
church during the fifty years. 


THe Necro IN NORTHERN BRAZIL : 
Stupy In ACCULTURATION. 
Costa Eduardo. 131 pp. N.Y.: J. J 
Augustin. $2.75. 1948. (Monographs 
of the - ere Ethnological Society : 
XV). 98 

An analysis of materials collected during 
a field trip to the State of Maranhao, contrast- 
ing cultures of Negroes of a rural and an 

an community which exemplify the 
African and European ways of life. 


Latin AmericaN EVANGELICAL CON- 
FERENCE, BUENOS AIRES, July See Me 
1949. 3B. Foster Stockwell. IRM 
1950 (Jan.), 76-82. 98a. 

¢Let Latin America FeperATE ! Carleton 
Beals. Christian Century (Chicago), 
1949 (Aug. 10), 939-41. 99. 


A 
Octavio da 


The Pacific Islands 


(including — New Guinea and 
hilippines) 

Drm Msowams : Die Kuttur DER HaGEn- 
BERG-STAMME IM OSTLICHEN ZENTRAL- 
NEUGUINEA. Georg Vicedom and 
Herbert Tischner. 3 vols. Illus. Ham- 
burg: de Gruyter Verlag. DM. 45 
1948. roo, 

See review, p. 117. 


A New Dear For Papua. G. H. Crans- 
wick and I. W. Shevill. xiiit+159 pp. 
Illus. Melbourne and London: F. W. 
Cheshire. 5s. 1949. Jor. 

A review is in preparation. 


Hawair: A History : PoLyNgsiAN KING- 
DOM TO AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
Ralph S. Kuykendall and A. Grove 
8 og pp. N.Y.: Prentice- 

1, Inc. 1948. ro2. 
Hawaii's history from the days of the 

‘feather-cloaked warriors’ to its present 
ht for statehood. Analyzes the variety 

of its forms of government—monarchy, 


0 gmp republic, American territory— 
influential place in the Pacific. 
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+SYNKRETISTISCHE KULTE UND a rg a 
TISCHE STROMUNGEN UNTER 
Papua. G. Pilhofer. EMZ, 1949 (Sept), )» 
11-22. I03. 

t‘'HicH’ anp ‘Low’ 
EASTERN CAROLINES. Raymond _E. 
Murphy. Geographical Review (N.Y.), 
1949 (July), 425-39. 104. 


+AOTEAROA Maori: New ZEALAND ABOUT 
1780. Kenneth B. Cumberland. Geo- 
graphical Review (N.Y.), 1949 (July), 
401-24. 05. 

+AUSTRALNEGRE. P. N. Pedersen. NMT, 
1949 (Dec.), 252-63. 106. 


See also 16 (Rheinische Mission in New 
Guinea). 


ISLANDS IN THE 


Other Fields 


CuLTuRE AND EtHos oF Kaska SOCIETY. 
John J. Honigmann. (Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology ; no. 40.) 


63 pp. 12 plates. New Haven: 
ale University Press. $4 (paper). 
1949. I07. 


Noted for the American imprint as a 
ublication of the Department of Anthropo- 
ogy, Yale University. 


AvasKA To-pay. B. W. Denison and 
associates. xiv+374 pp. Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers Ltd. $5. 


1949. I08, 

Alaska—a land of opportuni: p Soe splendid 
of initiative and energy. 
resources permit active perticipeton in 
many phases of economic, industrial, 
agricultural aspects of life. ‘The authors 
make it truly a ‘ living land.’ 


Fields (General) 


Tue Rise oF Russia IN ASIA. 
Dallin. xi+293 pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $5. 1949. I09. 

A companion volume to Soviet Russia and 
Far East. Published later, it presents 
Russia’s Far Eastern policies from their 
beginnings in the middle of the nineteenth 
century until 1931. They are then concluded 
in the earlier work. 


Her OosTeEn op DriFt. 


David J. 


J. A. C. Rulimann, 


35 pp. Kampen: J. H. Kok N. V 
rro. 
The crisis in Asia. 


+Towarp A Dynamic Far EASTERN 
Po.ticy. John K. Fairbank. Far 
Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1949 (Sept. 7), 





209-12. III. 














+Turee Errors Seen in U.S. ATTITUDE 
on Asta. William R. Mathews. Foreign 
Policy Bulletin (N.Y.), 1949 (Sept. 23), 
1-2. 712. 

tAsia’s Economic ProsLems. Jerome B. 
Cohen. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1949 (Sept. 21), 217-21. Ir}. 

tA Survey oF CHINESE EMIGRATION. 
International Labour Review (Geneva) 
1949 (Sept.), 289-301. II4. 

+tKima oG NerRvER 1 MISJONAERGJER- 
NINGEN. Martin Osnes. NOTM, 
1949 (3), 162-9. 175. 


V. Works of Reference 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1947. 
3 pts. in 1. (United Nations Publica- 
tions. Sales no. 1949, XIV. 1.) Lake 
Success, N.Y.: United Nations. $6. 
1949. 16. 

The second annual volume Papeené by 
the Human Rights Division of the United 
Nations Secretariat. ‘A unique collection 
of source materials of permanent value.’ 

Wortp BiocrapHy. Fourth edition of 
the biographical enepeagete: of the 
world. Two vols. N.Y.: Institute 
for Research in Biography. $25. 1948. 
Im7. 

* 40,000 living world leaders, the largest 
and most comprehensive compilation ever 
made in the field of International Biography.’ 

Et CRISTIANISMO EVANGELICO EN LA 
América LartINA. Buenos Aires : 
Librerfa la Aurora. 1949. I17a. 

The report of the Evangelical Conference 
held in July at Buenos Aires. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 

of Missions 
A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS. 
Harold Lindsell. 238 pp. Wheaton, 


ro Van Kampen Press. $2.50. 1949. 
zz8, 


A challenge to the power of missions to| A. Brutsch Du Pasquier. ournal de 
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+RérLexions Missionnares. Henri Van} tT80L0C! 
Straelen, S.V.D. Eglise Vivant MT 

(Louvain), 1949 (2), 155-65. r2z. NMT, 
+Wuat 1s AN INDIGENOUS THEOLOGY?| tTOTEN-! 
(With special reference to India)} IN DER 
V. E. Devadutt. Ecumenical Review} Zimme 
(Geneva), 1949 (Autumn), 40-51. 122) 4374. 

See also 19 (Relation of the L.M.S. to ee | 
Congregational Unions). 122 (1 


Vill. Missionary Methods x. Ce 


Evangelistic 
Tue Lire or Curist: Twenty-Four} Het Lr 
Paintincs. Alfred Thomas. 56 pp.}| 4° PP 
London: Society for the Propagation} 132- 
of the Gospel. ros. 6d. 1948. 123. Refle 
A review is in preparation. after te 
¢Dire EntsteHunc Des AmsTERDAMm| {DIE A 
BERICHTS NEBEN Mission UND Evan-} KIRCH 
GELISATION. E. Kellerhals. EMM,— ENEIN! 
1949 (Nov.), 179-87. 124. AF ° 
+THE Evancetistic SiTuaTIon. Paul 14-7 
Evdokimov. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1949 (Autumn), 23-34. 125. XI. C 
+THe Acip Test: ‘THE INDUSTRIAL 
Worker. Eric Fenn. Ecumenical 


Review (Geneva), 1949 (Autumn), 16-22. Rel 
26, 
Christian Education woe 


tCHRISTIAN EpucaTION IN A CHANGING} (3), 9 
Inpia. T. D. Sully. EWR, 1949 
(Oct.), 110-14. 127. 


Christian Literature en 

: STAS 

See 8, 12 (History of U.S.C.L.) og Pil 
Medical Karl | 


+CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE MEDICAL agen 
PROFESSION AND THE CHURCHES. A. oye 
Graham Ikin. Church Quarterly Review Tak 
— { 

Raeton, 1949 (July-Sept.), 249-57.) te 
Rural 

AGRICULTURE ET MISSION : LE PROBLEME 
DE L’ERosION pu Sox au LEssouTo. 


overcome the grave issues confronting the| Missions Evangéliques (Paris), 1949 (juin a 


world to-day. —juillet—aout), 243-52. 129. a 
Tue TruTH or Vision. A study im the| See also 14 (Sam Higginbottom). 136. 
nature of the Christian hope. Max FRAN 
Warren. 159pp. London: Canterbury t . 


Press. 9s. 6d. 1949. II9. 
See review, p. 110. 


TTHE ‘PROBLEM’ OF EvANGELIsM. R. 


IX. The Younger Churches | M.Z 


Inp1a’s Kerk IN STORMWIND. D. C. tIsua: 
Mulder. 36 pp. Kampen: J. H. Kok. ~ 


Rognon. Ecumenical Review (Geneva),| 130. Jalil, 





1949 (Autumn), 3-15. 20. 


The Church of India in the storm. 1949 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


#TBOLOGISK FORHANDLING MELLEM Kir- 
KERNE I SYDINDIEN. Povl Wandall. 
NMT, 1949 (Dec.), 242-51. 132. 

#TOTEN-EHRUNG UND TOTEN-VEREHRUNG 
IN DER CHRISTLICHEN GEMEINDE. W. 
Zimmer. EMM, 1949 (Sept.), 148-60. 
I3la. 

See also 55 (Church and State in Pakistan) ; 
122 (Indigenous Theology). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Het Licut vAN TAMBARAM. A. Pos. 
40 pp. Kampen: J. H. Kok N. V. 
132. 


Reflections on the Tambaram meeting 
after ten years. 
¢Diz ANGLIKANISCHE AUFFASSUNG VOM 
KIRCHLICHEN DIENST UND DER KIRCH- 
ENEINIGANGSVORSCHLAG VON CEYLON. 
C. A. Keller, EMM, 1949 (Nov.), 
164-78. 133. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


tGupstrRo oc Morar BLant LAVTSTAENDE 
Fok. Emil Birkeli, NOTM, 1949 
(3), 149-61. 134. 


Buddhism 


FROMHETSTYPER OG MHELLIGDOMMER I 
@MstasienN. Vol. III: Blandt Munker 
og Pilegrimer i Ost-Asias Helligdommer. 
Karl Ludvig Reichelt. 344 pp. Copen- 
hagen: Gad. Kr. 12.50. Oslo: 
Dreyer. 1949. 135. 

Vol. III of Professor Reichelt’s notable 
book on a of piety and Buddhist sanc- 
tuaries in E. Asia. To be reviewed. 


islam 
+SpuREN CHRISTLICHER GLAUBENSWAHR- 


HEITEN IM Koran: VIII. Parapies 
unDE Hdétre (2). P. Jos S.V.D. 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missi i haft 





erased Schweiz), 1949 (4), 290-300 

136. 

+FrRaNcIs OF AssISI AND IsLaM. Samuel 
M. Zwemer. MW, 1949 (Oct.), 247-51. 
137. 

tlsLam ET CHRISTIANISME. J. M. Abd-El- 
Jalil, O.F.M. Eglise Vivante (Louvain), 
1949 (2), 166-76. 138. 
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+WuHEN TO CHANGE A RBLIGION. (An 
Address to Muslim Students). Dwight 
M. Donaldson. MW, 1949 (Oct.), 
252-61. 139. 

See also 56 (Muslim Work in India) ; 
156 (Intercession for Muslim Work). 


Judaism 


THEOLOGIE UND GESCHICHTE DES JuDEN- 
CHRISTENTUMS. Hans Joachim Schoeps. 


526 pp. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). DM 27 and DM 39. 
1949. 140. 


A review is in preparation. 

Got uND MEeENscH: VORTRAGE UND 
AUFSATZE ZUR VERGLEICHENDEN RELI- 
GIONSWISSENSCHAFT. Gustav Mensching. 
240 pp. Im Vieweg-Verlag. 1948. 141. 

A review is in preparation. 

+Das VERHALTNIS DER CHRISTEN UND 
JUDEN IN KATHOLISCHER SicuT. Michael 
Schmaus. Judaica (Ziirich), 1949 (3), 
182-91. 142. 

+Diz NACHSTENLIEBE NACH JUDISCHER 
LEHRE. David Farbstein. Judaica 
(Ziirich), 1949 (3), 203-28; (4), 241-62. 
142a. 

General 


Is CurisTiANITY Unique? Nicol Mac- 
nicol. 92 pp. London: S.C.M. Press. 
2s. 6d. 1949. 143. 

See review, p. 108. 

+Der ABSOLUTHEITSANSPRUCH DER CHRIST- 
LICHEN BOTSCHAFT UND DIE FORDERUNG 
RELIGIOSER TOLERANZ. H. Diirr. EMM, 
1949 (Sept.), 136-47. 144. 

+Hinpu-Mus.iim INTERCOURSE AN OPPorR- 
TUNITY FOR CHRISTIANITY. John Clark 
Archer. MW, 1949 (Oct.), 262-75. 145. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 
WorLD REVOLUTION IN THE CAUSE OF 


Peace. Lionel Curtis. xv+167 pp. 
> saa Blackwell. 78. 6d. 1949. 
146. 

See review, p. 122. 

SOZIOLOGIE DER RELIGION. Gustav 
Mensching. 294 pp. Bonn: Ludwig 
Réhrscheid. 1949. 147. 

_ A review is in preparation. 
RELIGION, RASSE UND CHRISTENTUM. 


Gustav Mensching. 43 pp. Giitersloh : 
Bertelsmann. DM. 1.20. 1949. 148. 


A review is in preparation. 
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Cotour. The Problem of Racial Dis- 
crimination. Allen Birtwhistle. 32 pp. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. od. 
1949. 148a. 
No. 3 of the ‘ Christian Focus ’ pamphlets, 
designed for use by discussion groups on 
the Colour question. 


Tue VaTICAN IN WorLD Potitics. Avro 
Manhattan. 444 pp. N.Y.: Gaer 
Associates. $3.75. 1949. 149. 

Noted for its American imprint, this work 
is important to impress upon its readers the 
vast political power of the Vatican. 


Tue REALITIES OF AMERICAN-PALESTINE 
Revations. Frank E. Manuel. viiit+ 
378 pp. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press. $5. 1949. 150. 

American interests in Palestine for more 
than a century have resulted in varying 
approaches to the Zionist movement. This 

k, based upon documents of the State 
Department, is the first study to analyze 
interpret the underlying diplomacy. 

Human RELATIONS IN A CHANGING WoRLD. 
Observations on the use of the Social 
Sciences. Alexander H. Leighton. 
354 pp. N.Y.: Dutton. $4.50. 1949. 
r5i. 

Hiroshima changed human relations. The 
author is convinced that principles and 
methods of social science as well as better 
human relations both within nations and 
between nations, will benefit mankind. 


Tue Far EasTERN COMMISSION. Second 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+KRISTENDOM OCH KoMMUNISM. Knut B, 





report by the Secretary General ;| each day of the month. 
ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 
CR ==: Chinese Recorder NCCR =National Christian Council Revia 
EMM ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin ndia) 
EMZ ==Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift NMT =WNordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
EWR =East and West Review NOTM =Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 
FA == Foreign Affairs PA = Pacific Affairs 
FPR = Foreign Policy Reports SMT == Svensk Missionstidskrift 
IRM = International Review of a TZM =Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenscha) 
CQ — Christian Quarter ingen 
R tssionswissenschaft se biden wD = World Dominion 
wissenschaft ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde wil 
MW == Muslim World Religi: 7 ft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title i is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be matt, 
ished in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary} 
Praready Fifth Avenue, New York City, ry esd those published in Great Britain, to thi 


Ser those 


House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, 





aly 10, 1947—Dec. 33 “fae. v+65 pp. 

Washington, D.C. vernmentf 
Printing Office. 20 cents. 1 
(Department of State Publication. 3420 
Far Eastern series 29). 152. 

A continuation of the first published 
report on the activities of the Far Easten 
Commission, published January 4, 1949. 


Westman. 
153. 
See also 72a (African Marriage Survey). 


SMT, 1949 (3), 97-108 


XI. Hortatory and Practical 


SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. First 
and Second Series. Ronald Armstrong, 


212, 222 pp. London: Longmam, 
38. od. each series. 1948. 154. 
A review is in preparation. 

GEISTLICHE KRAFTLOSIGKEIT IN DR 
GEMEINDE UND IHRE UBERWINDUNG, 
Ludwig Henrichs. 32 pp. Wuppertal 
Barmen: Verlag der Rheinischen 


Missionsgesellschaft. DM. 0.80. 2 Aufl. 
1949. 155. 

RuF ZUM GEBET FUER DIE MOHAMMEDANE 
Mission. Herausgeber: Ernst Ma 
Hoppe. 36 pp. (10a) Dohna bei Dresden, 


E. Thaelmannstr. 93, tiber Heidenauf 


1949. 156. 
Brief outline of the contemporary com 
frontation with Islam, and intercessions fa 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 














International Missionary Council.—The Rev. Dr Jonn A. Mackay, 
Chairman, and the Rev. CHartes W. Ranson, General Secretary, are 
travelling, as we write, to the conference to be held under the joint auspices 
of the International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches 
at Bangkok, Thailand, from December 4th to 11th on ‘The Task of the 
Church in Changing Eastern Asia’. En route for Bangkok Dr Mackay is 
visiting Japan, Korea and the Philippine Islands. Mr Ranson visited 
Britain briefly in October and attended the dinner given on October 25th 
at the Royal Empire Society by the IMC in honour of Miss Berry D. Grzson, 
who has just retired after thirty-three years’ service with the Council, and 


Maj Miss D. H. Sranp.Ey, who retires in 1950. On his way to the Bangkok 


conference, Mr Ranson visited Karachi, Delhi, Nagpur and Calcutta, for 
consultation with Christian leaders in those cities, and went subsequently to 
Java, where his extended visit of two to three weeks coincided with that of 
the Rev. Dr W. A. Visser *t Hoort, General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, also on his way to the Bangkok conference. Services of inter- 
cession in connexion with the conference are being held on December 2nd 
at Calvary Episcopal Church, New York, and on December 8th at St Martin- 
in-the-Fields, London. 

The IMC’s fund for orphaned missions and inter-church aid, operating 
under the direction of the Rev. Dr Jonn W. Decker, has continued to 
receive generous support. An important step forward in aid to German 
missions has been no a with the transfer to the German Evangelica] Mission- 
ary Council of the task of allocating, from a total sum put at its disposal 
for the year, aid to the individual German missionary societies. Conditions 
are improving for the Paris Mission, though it is anticipated that it will 
continue to need help for several years. Assistance is also needed by the 
(Swiss) Basel and East Asia missions and by the Dutch societies for their 
work in Indonesia. Contributions to this venture in oecumenical fellowship 
may be sent to the International Missionary Council at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y., or at Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 

The survey of theological education in Africa is advancing in 1950 to the 
next stage of field investigation and consultation in regional sections, with 
the hope of eventually covering Africa as a whole. On behalf of the IMC, 
the Right Rev. S. C. Neri, Associate General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, who, as Bishop of Tinnevelly, was closely related to 

i 














ss 


Kenya, Uganda, Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and possibly Gambia. are car 
Mr E. J. Bryeis, Acting Research Secretary of the Council, visited Tw 
the United States and Canada from September 26th to October 30th, for nearly 
conference, on the IMC research projects and other matters, with IMC partial 
officers and counsellors, and with the Foreign Missions Conference, and for 
consultations at a number of universities, theological seminaries and Th 
missionary training centres. only : 
Dr Giora M. Wysnzr, whose welcome appointment as an IMC secretary | faculty 
was announced in the October issue of these Notes, took up her duties in | netted 
New York on October Ist. Her particular assignments will include primary | .. Th 
secretarial responsibility for the Near East, the Christian approach to the | Litera 
Muslim world, women’s interests and Christian home and family life, | Mura‘ 
Christian literature, oecumenical youth relationships. timely 
The Rev. Norman Goopa.t attended the latter half of the conference 
held for missionaries on furlough at the Oecumenical Institute, Chateau de Chi 
Bossey, Switzerland, which took place from October 14th to November 7th. 4062. 
Miss Marcaret Sinciain, Associate Editor of the International Review divide 
of Missions, paid a visit to Germany, facilitated by the Religious Affair Austre 
department of the Control Commission of Germany, from October 10th to | Norwa 
27th, to take part in the study conference of German Evangelical women’s Septer 


theological wr 4 Ae India, will pay a three-months’ visit to Genta | local 


missions in Berlin and to visit a number of German missionary societies. 1000 | 
Miss Doris H. Stanpuey left London on October 28th to spend several Gordo 
months in the New York office of the IMC, to work on the archives. en 





Margaret Wrong Prize.—The Prize to be offered annually by the trustees those 
of the Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund for original literary work by writers 
of African race, living in the part of Africa to be decided upon each year The 1 
by the trustees, is to consist, for 1950, of a silver medal and a money prize religio 
not exceeding £5. Manuscripts, which must be of an imaginative character | denon 
or descriptive of African life and thought, and suitable for general — 
not less than 5000 or more than 15,000 words in length, written in French} ! 
or English, are invited for 1950 from Southern Sudan, Somaliland, Uganda, includ 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar and the Belgian Congo. They should be school 
addressed: ‘ Segnest Wrong Prize’, c/o International Committee on of the 
Christian Literature for Africa, 2 Eaton Gate, London, §.W.1, and should 
reach that address before December Ist, 1950. Ke 

Mr CuristopHer Cox, Education Advisor to the Secretary of State for || neede 
the Colonies, has succeeded Sir Grratp Hawxkesworts, whose death we | @UD 





greatly regret to record, as chairman of the memorial appeal committee. ee 
Japan.—As from mid-October 1949, about 618 non-Roman Catholic ) om 


missionaries are serving in Japan—from the United States, Canada, Finland! .“*?! 
and Great Britain. Twenty-four of this number have been transferred from | ™ thi 
China. Over five hundred of the total number were cleared with the 
Occupation forces through the Foreign Missions Conference. 

Out of the 462 church buildings Tatenped during the war, over a quarter ) ™ssi 
have been replaced. The new structures are ‘Quonset’ huts, steel and 
aluminium prefabricated buildings, and, more recently, buildings made of | has @ 








and fo mereased enrolments. ve Mae aa ; 
es and The Japan International Christian University is no longer in blueprint 
only: President Hacuiro Yuasa is engaged in assembling members of his 
ore faculty. A board of trustees has been chosen, while a financial drive has 
uties in | netted Y154,000,000 by popular subscription. 
primary | The National Christian Council, under its Commission on Christian 
‘to the | Literature, is planning, under the leadership of the Right Rev. Saoicut 
ily life Murao, an aggressive programme for the production and distribution of 
’ | timely bulletins and magazines to meet the evangelistic challenge of the hour. 


teau de China.—In September 1948 non-Roman Catholic missionaries numbered 
ber 7th, | 4062. Allowing for 780 who were reported on furlough, they were 
Review | divided among the countries as follows: U.S.A. 2246, Britain 891, 
Affairs Australia 68, Canada 289, New Zealand 37, Finland 36, Germany 199, 
10th to | Norway 64, Sweden 150, Switzerland 35 and others 47. At the end of 
vomen’s | September 1949 an estimated 2000 remained in China of whom approximately 
ies. 1000 were from North America. Of the 77 missionaries on the ‘ General 
several } Gordon’ 31 were leaving China because they found that their work had 
become ‘impossible, terminated or inadvisable’. The majority of those 
who have left China during the year were parents with young children or 
trustees | those who were furlough-bound or in poor health. 

writers} _. lwo good conferences were held in North China in the summer of 1949. 
ch year | The Federation of Churches for North China conducted an institute for 
ey prize religious workers at Yenching University. This brought together all the 
naracter| denominations; the Rev. P. H. Wana, of the Kung Li Hui, was Dean. 
eadi They fostered the workshop idea which is very popular now as it fits in well 
French | With ‘chien T’ao’. Several constructive things came out of the conference 
Jganda, including enthusiasm on the part of children’s workers for help in Sunday- 
suld be} School teacher-training. A ‘livelihood’ committee, with Joun Dierrick, 
ttee on} of the Church of the Brethren, as Executive Secretary, was organized. 


howe Korea.— With pledges from the Boards totalling $85,000 of the $125,000 
tate for | needed, the sub-committee on radio of the NCC Committee on Mass Com- 
sath we | Munications has signed the contract for the erection of studios for the radio 











io. broadcasting station in Seoul, Korea. They hope to have auxiliary studios 

at Chosen Christian University and possibly Ewha University. Mr DeCamp, 
Catholic | chairman of the sub-committee on radio, says that a Christian radio station 
Finland | ‘42 be a means under God of strengthening the faith of multitudes of believers 


ed from | in this land, and under God it can be the means of winning multitudes more 

ith the | % saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ . . . not only in South Korea 
v missionaries now live and work, but in North Korea where no 

quarter } Missionary dare set foot’. 

eel and The Visual Aid Committee of the Committee on Mass Communications 

made of } a8 a number of films on hand. The film ‘ God of Creation ’ is being called 

















IV 
for almost nightly by churches in the Seoul area, and slides on the life | Fund’, 
of Christ have been shown. The committee hopes to use various | and ha 
secular titles made available by United World (Arthur Rank’s American An) 
subsidiary). esta blis 

Refugees from the north continue to come down to the south, and the | Comm: 
Christians among them found churches wherever they go. Fifty-three | UCME 
churches have been founded in Seoul alone. The Peedeytenien Church in | photog 


the U.S.A. has put Restoration Funds into twenty-five new buildings for | in the 
these congregations. proble: 


, Th 
Xndia.—News from India includes the appointment of the Rev. Dr C. E. | annow 
ABRAHAM as Principal of Serampore College. Dr G. H. C. Ancus, the | retiren 
retiring Principal, is to be ‘ Master’ of the College and is remaining in | M.B.E 
India during the current academic year. The Supreme Governing Body | Harro 
met at Serampore in June, for the first time since the headquarters were Th 
transferred to India. 

The first meeting of the Papua Mission of the Church of South India } Litera 
took place in Madras on August 4th, with the Right Rev. C. K. Jacos | Secret 
in the chair. 

Dr D. Spencer Hatos, of the United States, was chairman for the study Ne 
group on the economic aspects of rural adult education at the All-Asian — Laus 
Seminar held at Mysore, India, under the joint auspices of Unesco and the | Maur 
Government of India, October 19th to November 2nd, 1949. Dr Hatch is 
well known for his successful work in rural reconstruction at Martandam, } one w 
South India, and for his leadership in rural missions conferences. His 
return to India on this mission will be welcome news to his many old friends. | and } 





Great Britain.—A lectern given to Westminster Abbey in memory of } Belgi 
William Carey, ‘ missionary in India and translator of the Bible’, as the 
inscription reads, was accepted in the Abbey by the Dean, at the hands of | = 
Dr Pearce Carey, on October 11th and dedicated in a service at which } lunc! 
Mr H. C. Janes, chairman of the Baptist Missionary Society, read the lesson. | hone 
The cost of the lectern is being covered by special contributions from the | Mr I 
Baptist churches. Stat 

Dr Frank Lavpacn’s tour of Britain was inaugurated on October 10th : 
with a public meeting held in the Central Hall, Westminster, under the | Oct 
auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 8.P.C.K., the United | to c 
Society for Christian Literature and the Christian Literature Council (newly | becc 
formed at Edinburgh House to replace the Christian literature committee). | bitt 

‘Friends of Vellore’ held an annual reception and conference at the | Stat 
Alliance Hall, Westminster, on October 6th, at which Sir Henry HoLianp miss 
presided. tv 

The wireless appeal on behalf of Christian medical missions in India | mec 
and Pakistan, delivered by Major-General D. J. Witson-HA¥FFENDEN on | Mis 
October 16th, had brought in, by the end of November, £7000. to 1 

The long-needed centre for a West African Students’ Union was opened | tha 
on November 4th, at 13 Chelsea Embankment, by the Secretary or State | dist 
FOR THE Cotonies. Of the total sum contributed, £5000 was raised in West | sub 
Africa, by Chief Lapiro Souanxe, and £11,000 by the ‘ Dean of Westminster's ) no 
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Fund ’, which was inaugurated by the late Dean, Dr Paux de LaBiiikre, 
and has been actively continued by the present Dean, Dr A. C. Don. 

An interesting development in the field of ‘ visual aids ’ is the collaboration 
established between the United Council for Missionary Education and 
Common Ground, Limited, in a joint film-strip production programme. 
UCME is to be responsible for strip text-books and Common Ground for the 
photographic side. It is hoped in way to produce a survey of Christianity 
in the world to-day, its historic development, its organization and its 

roblems. 

The Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland 
announces the appointment, to the secretaryship made vacant through the 
retirement of the Rev. W. Duptry Drxon, of the Rev. Gzorce APPLETON, 
M.B.E., for many years in Burma with the SPG, and lately Vicar of Headstone, 
Harrow. Mr Appleton’s appointment dates from January Ist, 1950. 

The United Council for Missionary Education (Edinburgh House Press) 
has appointed the Rev. Cecit Norracort, since 1935 Home Secretary and 


Literary Su oe of the London Missionary Society, as General 
Secretary-Editor 


North America.—-The Laubach Literacy Team (FRANK and RoBeErt 
LAUBACH, accompanied by artists Partitip and Ewine Gray and Dr J. 
Maurice Hou.revp) leave in mid-January for Africa where they will be 
working for the first six months of 1950. They will go first to Liberia for 
one week, then to Angola for six weeks. From there the Laubachs and Grays 
proceed to Mozambique, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, Uganda 
and French Cameroon to help local committees set up charts and campaigns. 
Dr Hohlfeld, language consultant for the Lit. Lit. Committee, will go to 
Belgian Congo, Nigeria, Liberia and Sierra Leone for follow-up conferences 
with groups already in the midst of literacy campaigns. 

The Africa Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference was host at a 
luncheon held at the National Arts Club in New York on November Ist, 
honouring Mr ALan Paton, author of the book, Cry, the Beloved Country. 
Mr Paton spoke on ways in which the Union of South Africa and the United 
States of America might be mutually helpful. 

At its 42nd annual meeting and national convention held in Boston on 
October 19th and 20th, the American Mission to Lepers, Incorporated, voted 
to change its name as soon as legal formalities have been fulfilled. It will 
become American Leprosy Missions, Inc. The reason for the change is the 
bitter rejection of the word ‘leper’ by the leprosy patients in the United 
States and by other English-speaking patients and English-speaking 
missionaries all over the world. 

A new development in leprosy treatment has been announced by the 
medical secretary of the Mission to Lepers (London) and American Leprosy 
Missions, Inc., Dr Ropprt G. Cocnrane. He has been trying for some time 
to find a form of the sulphone drugs that would be less toxic and cheaper 
than the forms used in granule form. This can be simply dissolved in 
distilled water with a 0.5 per cent of carbolic. It is then to be injected 
subcutaneously in 5 c.c. doses twice a week. There appear to be practically 
no toxic effects and the cost is only $8.00 per patient per year. 
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The year 1950 has been designated as ‘ medical emphasis year’ by the 
Presbyterian Board (North). During this period a special effort will be 
made to acquaint the Church with the needs presented by the far-fl 
medical enterprise of that church. Special opportunities will be offe mal 
for Presbyterian church members to give towards the advancement of 
medical missions oversea, including medica] projects carried on with other 
denominations. 

Leading up to this special emphasis, the Presbyterian Board last autumn 
sent out a deputation consisting of a physician, a nurse and a medical social 
worker for a tour of many stations in India and the Near East. 

Miss Suz WEDDELL represented the Foreign Missions Conference at the 
meeting of the National Board of the United Council of Church Women at 
Los Angeles, October 10th to 13th, 1949. Prior to the meeting, seventy- 
five leaders in the UCCW, grouped in fifteen teams, held seminars on 
inter-denominational church 9 in thirty-seven cities west of the 
Mississippi. 

The offering for the 1949 World Day of Prayer in the United States 
totals $254,000, approximately one half of which has been allocated to 
foreign mission projects. Five thousand dollars were allocated to the 
International Missionary Council for orphaned missions and inter-church aid. 

In order to fulfil the already subscribed blanket assurances for dis- 
placed persons, Church World Service is conducting a drive for individual 
assurances during the Thanksgiving and Christmas season. Rouanp B. 
E.1ioTT, director of the Displaced Persons Department, stressed the need 
for immediate action on the blanket assurances on his return from a two- 
months’ visit and inspection of Displaced Persons Operations in Germany 
and Austria. 

A special shipment of seed wheat for the rehabilitation of land which has 


been unused during the past years of war and civil strife left New York on) 


October 19th for Greece, in time for November planting. With the aid of 
CROP, Church World Service made a special purchase of 66,000 Ibs of first 
quality clean seed wheat, most suitable for planting in Greece. 

At the annual meeting of the committee on missionary personnel, special 
attention will be given to rural missions training with reference to the present 
world situation. Sesion to be considered will be : the high costs of jealonal 
training in terms of finance, personnel and achievements on the field ; what 
would constitute an adequate policy for rural missions training ? ; minimum 
training requirements for: (a) the rural minister; (b) agriculturist ; ; 
specialist in home and family life; (d) rural health worker ; (e) specialist 
in village industries; goals for training with reference to rural church 
development under present circumstances ; how to make better use of our 
present training facilities. 


Seasons of Prayer.—The Universal Week of Prayer organized by the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance will be observed from Jan. Ist to 8th. Ib 
London, meetings will be held at the Church House, Westminster from 
6 to 7 p.m., Jan. 2nd to 6th inclusive. 

The World Day of Prayer will be observed on Friday, February 24th. 
The programme has been prepared by Mise Micnr Kawat, of Japan. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
Rsvisap Dimgcrory (Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 

Rev. R. A. Hickin, Miss E. L. Woodward (Ass. Sec.), 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Conseil missionnaire Protestant de Belgique. 

Pasteur Emile Hoyois, Avenue Cogels 46, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederagio Evangélica do Brasil. 

Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Rua Buenos Aires 135-6°, Rio de Janeiro. 

Rev. H. J. Harwood and Thra Chit Maung, 319 Godwin Road, Rangoon. 
Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 

Rev. C. H. Ratnaike, Baptist Manse, Grand Pass, Colombo. 
China. —National Christian Council. 

Dr George Wu. Bishop W. Y. Chen, Dr C. S. Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuan 
Ming Yuan Road, Shanghai. 

Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. J. Ohrneman, Léopoldville-Ouest. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 

Rt Rev. A. Malmstrém, The Bishop’s House, Viborg, Denmark. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 

Rev. Tuure Vapaavuori, Tahtitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

Pasteur E. Schloesing, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 

Missionsdirektor Prof. W. Freytag, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29, Hamburg. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Revs. S. H. Dixon, H. M. Grace, George Appleton, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India and Pakistan.—National Christian Council of India and Pakistan. 

Dr R. B. Manikam, Rev. R. W. cott, Prof. E. C. Bhatty, Prof. J. W. Sadiq, Mre. 

L. W. Bryce, Miss Ruth Ure, Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 
Indonesia.—Zendings Consulaat. 
Dr U. H. Van Beyma and M. de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutezboulevard 17, Java. 
Japan.—National Christian Council. 

Rev. Akira Ebisawa, Kanda-Nishikicho, Chioda-Ku, Tokyo. Russell Durgin (Hon. 
Sec.), Tokyo Foreign Missionaries, A.P.O. 500, c/o Postmaster San sien. 
California. 

Korea. —National Christian Council. 
Dr H. Namkung, Rev. Harold Voelkel (Ass. Exec. Sec.), CLS Bidg., Chongno, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation. 
Dr W. 8S. Rycroft, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Malaya.—Christian Council. Rev. T. C. Gibson, 5 Mount Sophia, Singapore. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional Evangelico de Mexico. 

Rev. Apolinaro Zambrano, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 

Rev. Dr E. E. Elder, American Mission Building, Cairo, Egypt. 
Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 

Rev. J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 

Rev. Alan A. Brash, Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch, C.I. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrid. Rev. Johan Lid, Akersgaten 68, Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.—Philippine Federation of Christian Churches. 

Juan Nabong (Exec. Sec.), Hugh Bousman (Ass. Exec. Sec.), Union Seminary 
Building, 726 Taft Avenue, Manila. 





Vili 
Puerto Rieo.—Association of Ev ical Churches. 
Mr Hipolito Marcano, Calle S. Brau 64, San Juan 8, Puerto Rico. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evang¢licas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Dr Jorge F. Wenzel, Corrientes 728, Buenos Aires. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. Stanley G. Pitte, 56 Sarel Cilliers Street, The Strand, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenske Mirsionsradet. 
Dr Jakob E. Lundahl, Rinddgatan, 23, Stockholm. 
{ Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Switserland.— | Conseil Suisse des Missions Evangéliques. 
Rev. R. Kurtz, Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, Mission House, Basel 3. 
Thailand.—National Christian Council of Thailand. 
Mr Horace W. Ryburn, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
oe States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev Dr Wynn C. Fairfield, Miss Sue Weddell, Miss Glora M. Wysner, Rev. Dr 
Emory Ross, Rev. Dr Rowland M. Cross, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Over CONFERENCES AND COMMITTEES 


Angola.—Alianga Evangélica de Angola. Rev. Dr J. T. Tucker, Caixa Postal 1223 
Luanda, Angola. 
An .—Christian Council of Social Welfare. 

v. Peter M. Gubi, St John’s Moravian Church, Spring Gardens, Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangelico de Chile. Mr Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. Rev. Oscar Rodriguez, Box 27, Cristo, Oriente. 
Equatorial Africa.—Féd¢ration des Missions Evangéliques du Caméroun et de l'Afrique 

Equatoriale. M. J. Cavin, Ebolowa, Caméroun. 
Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. 
Chairman: Rev. David Stokes, B.C.M.S., P.O. Box 262, Addis Ababa. 
Gold Coast.—Chtistian Council. Rev. John Bardsley, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 
Honduras.—Inter-Mission Committee. Mr Werner G. Marx, Mision Evangelica Morava, 
Brus Laguna, La Mosquitia. 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. J. W. Poxon, Caenwood College, Cross Roads P.O, 
Jamaica. 
Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. W. Scott Dickson, P.O. Box 360, Nairobi. 
Madagascar.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 
Rev. 8S. J. Hutchins, rue Georges V, 67, Tananarive. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. E. F. Wilkinson, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 
Rev. E. C. Hewitt, All Sainte Mission, Box 183, Lusaka. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Grey, Gowa P.O., Miangeni. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Christian Council of Mozambique. 
Miss Ruth E. Northcott, Caixa 41, Inhambane. 
Sierra Leone.—Christian Council. Rt Rev. J. L. C. Horstead, Bishop’s House, Freetown. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 
Mr C. J. Brand, Morgenster, Fort Victoria. 
Tanganyika.—Christian Council. 
Rev. P. Anderson, Kinampanda Mission Station, P.O. Singida. 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. F. I. G. Packer, 129 Laventille Road, Port-of-Spain. 
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CWS Readers’ Club 


For an annual subscription of ten shillings, 
members receive the “C.M.S. Outlook” 
(or C.M.S. Pocket Book), the Review of 
the Year, the Bi-monthly Prayer Paper, the 
General Secretary’s monthly News-Letter, 


* 


Write for full all C.M.S. publications up to the price of 
details to the 

Manager, one shilling, all free pamphlets, and one 
Publishing ; : ; 
Department. higher-priced book chosen by the Society. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 J 





THE FLYING ANGEL 


——EEE—— 


The Seaman, whether he 
knows it or not, is a Missionary. 
The ‘Flying Angel’’ seeks to 
keep him true to his Christian 
profession. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 (u) BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 











W. J. ALLISON & CO. for all supplies 


Our organisation, built up over the last fifty years, can 
be of service to you in buying, packing and shipping every 
class of goods from Britain. 

For schools, colleges, etc., we can supply crockery 
(badged, decorated or plain), cutlery, stationery, books, 
still and cine projectors, clothing, headgear and all sports 
equipment. . For hospitals—medicines, dressings, surgical 
instruments and hospital furniture. For the individual— 
clothing (from helmets to mosquito boots), camp and 
household equipment and every other requirement. 


Send your enquiries to :— 
W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 FARRINGDON Roap, LONDON, E.C.1 
Telephone : HOLborn 2546/7. Cables: TRIPLE, LONDON 


¢ SEA & AIR PASSAGES * INSURANCE « SHIPPING 














THE MISSION TO LEPERS# 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


OR seventy-five years this Society has been providing for the’ 
spiritual, social and physical needs of sufferers from leprosy and of’ 
their children. It is the largest and oldest missionary organization 7 
engaged in this Christian task, and its work is carried-on in co-opera- | 
tion with the missionaries of 34 Protestant missionary societies at over 4@ 

100 stations in 20 different countries. 

In 1948 its ordinary expenditure was £180,118. 

The Mission endeavours to make of this work a practical demon- 
stration of the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to meet men’s 
need at every point. On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are 
yielding promising results but their cost makes a larger income 
necessary if they are to be made more generally available. In the y 
directly spiritual work there is a wide open opportunity of bringing # 
to despairing men the treasures and the hope of the Gospel of the ¥ 
Resurrection. Ee 


GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 
of the work. will be gratefully received. 


General Secretary: : 
A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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